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Thine  eye,  fair  lady,  could  not  brook 
An  instant  on  the  sun  to  look; 
But  shed  through  our  prismatic  glass 
His  sever'd  beams  in  rainbow  pass— 
And  to  the  glowing  page  are  given 
The  richest,  tenderest  tints  of  heaven. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  perusing  the  numerous  works  of  fancy  which  are  daily 
issuing  from  the  press,  one  occasionally  observes,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  compositions  destined  to  a  speedy  oblivion,  here  and 
there  one  which  bears  the  impress  of  power  and  genius,  and  as- 
serts its  claim  to  a  classical  reputation.  The  editor  of  the  present 
work  has  deemed  it  a  worthy  object,  to  collect  some  of  these  for 
publication  in  a  separate  form.  He  has  therefore  improved  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  execution  of  such  a  design  by  an 
extensive  reading  in  this  department  of  polite  literature,  and 
now  respectfully  offers  to  his  fair  countrywomen  the  result  of  his 
labours. 

The  tales  which  have  thus  been  brought  together  are  such  as 
he  can  safely  recommend  to  their  repeated  perusal.  They  pos 
sess  other  attractions  than  that  of  novelty;  and  a  value  inde- 
pendent of  the  momentary  interest  which  they  may  be  capable 
of  exciting.  There  is  that  in  them  which  may  mend  the  heart 
as  well  as  move  the  feelings ;  and  form  the  taste  while  it  capti- 
vates the  imagination. 

To  relieve  the  monotony  which  might  result  from  confining 
his  selections  to  one  form  of  composition,  he  has  ventured  to  in- 
troduce a  few  poetical  selections,  which  he  hopes  may  give  ad- 
ditional value  as  well  as  variety  to  the  compilation.  A  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  will  show  that  many  of  them  are  from 
the  best  works  of  the  best  living  poets ;  others  have  been  rescued 
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from  the  mass  of  anonymous  and  fugitive  poetry,  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  beauty  and  value. 

The  editor  has  not  been  allowed  to  rely  solely  on  the  merit 
of  his  literary  selections  for  public  approbation ;  his  publisher 
has  done  him  the  honour  to  make  a  similar  selection  among  the 
works  of  graphic  art  within  his  reach,  and  offers  to  the  readers 
of  the  "  LADY'S  CABINET  ALBUM"  a  set  of  Illustrations  which 
may  fairly  challenge  competition  among  similar  publications  of 
the  day.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  have  produced  them 
•will  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  merit. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  in  its 
preparation,  the  work  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  not  without  a 
degree  of  diffidence ;  for  it  solicits  a  favour  of  no  ordinary  va- 
lue— nothing  less  than  a  permanent  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
better  half  of  the  creation — those  fair 

"Ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence  and  adjudge  the  prize." 
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THE  KELP-GATHERER. 

THE  stranger  who  wanders  along  the  terrific  masses 
of  crag  that  overhang  the  green  and  foaming  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  feels 
a  melancholy  interest  excited  in  his  mind,  as  he  turns 
aside  from  the  more  impressive  grandeurs  of  the  scene, 
and  gazes  on  the  small  stone  heaps  that  are  scattered 
over  the  moss  on  which  he  treads.  They  are  the 
graves  of  the  nameless  few  whose  bodies  have  been 
from  time  to  time  rejected  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean, 
and  cast  upon  those  lonely  crags  to  startle  the  early 
fisherman  with  their  ghastly  and  disfigured  bulk.  Here 
they  meet,  at  the  hands  of  the  pitying  mountaineers^ 
the  last  offices  of  Christian  charity — a  grave  in  the 
nearest  soft  earth,  with  no  other  ceremonial  than  the 
humble  peasant's  prayer.  Here  they  lie,  uncoffined, 
unlamented,  unclaimed  by  mourning  friends,  starting 
like  sudden  spectres  of  death  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  to  excite  a  wild  fear,  a  passing  thought  of  pity, 
a  vain  inquiry  in  the  hamlet,  and  then  sink  into  the 
earth  in  mystery  and  in  silence,  to  be  no  more  remem- 
bered on  its  surface. 

The  obscurity  which  envelopes  the  history  of  those 
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unhappy  strangers  affords  a  subject  to  the  speculative 
traveller,  on  which  he  may  give  free  play  to  the  wings 
of  his  imagination.  Few,  indeed,  can  pass  these  de- 
serted sepulchres  without  endeavouring  for  a  moment 
to  penetrate  in  fancy  the  darkness  which  enshrouds  the 
fate  of  their  mouldering  tenants ;  without  beholding 
the  progress  of  the  ruin  that  struck  from  beneath  the 
voyager's  feet,  the  firm  and  lofty  fabric  to  which  he 
had  confidently  trusted  his  existence,  without  hearing 
the  shrieks  of  the  despairing  crew,  and  the  stern  and 
horrid  burst  of  the  roused-up  ocean,  as  it  dealt  the  last 
stroke  upon  the  groaning  timbers  of  the  wreck,  and 
scattered  the  whole  pile  far  and  wide,  in  countless 
atoms,  upon  the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep.  And 
again  without  turning  in  thought  to  the  far-away  homes, 
at  which  the  tale  of  the  wanderers  was  never  told — to 
the  pale  young  widow  that  dreamed  herself  still  a  wife, 
and  lived  on,  from  morn  to  morn,  in  the  fever  of  a  vain 
suspense — to  the  helpless  parent,  that  still  hoped  for 
the  offices  of  filial  kindness  from  the  hand  that  was 
now  mouldering  in  a  distant  grave ;  and  to  the  social 
fire-side,  over  whose  evening  pastimes  the  long  silence 
of  an  absent  friend  had  thrown  a  gloom,  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  woe  or  gladness  could  never  remove. 

Among  those  nameless  tombs,  within  the  space  of  the 
last  few  years,  the  widow  of  a  fisherman,  named  Rear- 
don,  was  observed  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  her  time. 
Her  husband  had  died  young,  perishing  in  a  sudden 
storm,  which  swept  his  canoe  from  the  coast  side  into 
the  waste  of  sea  beyond  it;  and  his  wife  was  left  to 
inhabit  a  small  cottage  near  the  crags,  and  to  support, 
by  the  labour  of  her  hands,  an  only  child,  who  was  des- 
tined to  inherit  little  more  than  the  blessing,  the  virtue, 
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and  the  affections  of  his  parent.  The  poor  widow  en- 
deavoured to  procure  a  subsistence  for  her  boy  and  for 
herself,  by  gathering  the  kelp  which  was  thrown  upon 
the  crags,  and  which  was  burned  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  soap  from  its  ashes;  while  the  youth 
employed  his  yet  unformed  strength  in  tilling  the  small 
garden,  that  was  confined  by  a  quickset  hedge,  at  their 
cottage  side.  They  were  fondly  attached,  and  toiled 
incessantly  to  obtain  the  means  of  comfort,  rather  for 
each  other  than  for  themselves ;  but,  with  all  their  ex- 
ertions, fortune  left  them  in  the  rearward  of  her  favour. 
The  mother  beheld,  with  a  mother's  agony,  the  youth- 
ful limbs  and  features  of  her  boy  exhibit  the  sickly 
effects  of  habitual  privation,  and  habitual  toil ;  while 
the  son  mourned  to  see  the  feebleness  of  a  premature 
old  age  begin  to  steal  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of 
his  parent. 

In  these  difficulties,  a  prospect  of  certain  advantage 
and  probabl?  good  fortune,  induced  the  young  man  to 
leave  his  mother  and  his  native  country  for  some  years. 
The  distresses  and  disturbances  which  agitated  that 
unhappy  land,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  fortunes  of 
many  families  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  the  lower  rank, 
that  great  numbers  were  found  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  which  the  colonization  of  the 
new  world  held  out  for  their  advantage.  Among  those 
who  emigrated,  was  the  family  under  whom  the  Rear- 
dons  held  their  little  cottage ;  and  with  them  it  was 
that  the  young  man  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
happier  region.  Having  arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to 
secure  his  widowed  parent  against  absolute  poverty, 
they  separated  with  many  tears,  the  mother  blessing 
her  son  as  she  committed  him  to  the  guardianship  of 
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Providence,  and  the  son  pledging  himself  to  return  to 
her  assistance  so  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  means  of 
providing  her  the  comforts  necessary  for  her  old  age. 

His  success,  though  gradual,  was  complete.  The 
blessings  of  the  young  Tobias  fell  upon  the  work  of  his 
hands,  and  his  industry,,  because  Well  directed,  was 
productive,  even  beyond  his  expectations.  Instead  of 
lingering  like  many  of  his  fellow-exiles  in  the  sea-port 
towns,  where  they  were  detained  by  idleness,  and  that 
open-mouthed  folly  which  persuades  men  that  fortune 
may  be  found  without  the  pain  of  seeking,  young  Rear- 
don  proceeded  at  once  into  the  new  settlements,  where 
human  industry  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  valued 
commodities.  In  a  little  time  he  was  enabled  to  remit 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  earnings  to  his  poor  mother, 
and  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase  his  con- 
tributions to  her  comfort,  until  at  length  the  abundance 
of  his  prosperity  was  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  relin- 
quish the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  to  fulfil  the  promise  he- 
had  made  at  parting. 

He  did  not  return  alone.  With  the  full  approbation 
of  the  poor  widow,  he  had  joined  his  fate  to  that  of  a 
young  person  in  the  settlement  where  he  dwelt,  whose 
dispositions  were  in  every  way  analogous  to  his  own, 
and  who  only  excelled  him  in  the  superior  ease  and 
comfort  of  her  circumstances.  Previous  to  his  return, 
he  wrote  to  the  poor  widow,  to  inform  her,  that  in  less 
than  two  months  from  that  tune,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  her  daughter-in-law,  her  two  grand- 
children, and  her  son,  would  meet  beneath  the  roof  of 
her  ancient  dwelling. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  the  anxiety  with  which  the  poor 
widow  looked  out  for  this  long  expected  time.  The 
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assistance  which  the  affectionate  exile  had  been  able 
to  afford  her,  was  such  as  to  raise  her  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative affluence  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  to  render 
her  independent  of  the  hard  and  servile  toil  by  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  gain  a  livelihood.  Her 
cottage  was  wholly  changed  in  its  appearance,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  frequently  selected  for  a  night's 
lodging  by  her  landlord's  agent,  and  other  great  men 
who  passed  through  that  lonely  district  A  few  flowers 
sprang  up  in  her  sally  fringed  garden,  which  were  not 
the  less  tenderly  cherished,  that  the  seeds  from  which 
they  grew  were  transmitted  from  the  emigrant's  garden 
in  the  other  hemisphere.  Her  life,  up  to  the  moment 
when  she  received  this  joyous  letter,  had  been  calmly 
and  sadly  happy.  She  looked  forward  with  a  serene 
feeling  of  mingled  hope  and  resignation  to  the  day  of 
her  son's  return,  and  never  once  suffered  the  eagerness 
of  her  affection  to  outstep  her  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and 
her  entire  dependence  upon  the  divine  will. 

But,  forgive  a  mother's  fondness ! — There  are  few 
hearts  in  which  the  affections  of  the  world  and  of  nature 
are  so  entirely  held  under  subjection  by  the  strong 
hand  of  reason  and  faith,  that  they  cannot  be  moved  to 
a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  duty,  by  a  sudden  and 
startling  occasion.  After  the  widow  had  heard  the 
letter  read,  in  which  her  son  announced  his  approach- 
ing return,  the  quiet  of  her  life  was  for  a  time  disturbed. 
She  thought  of  heaven  indeed,  and  prayed  even  more 
fervently  than  before ;  but  the  burning  fever  that  pos- 
sessed her  heart,  showed  that  its  confidence  was  quali- 
fied. In  the  hours  of  devotion  she  often  found  her 
thoughts  wandering,  from  that  Being  whose  breath 
could  still  or  trouble  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  far  over 
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the  wide  waters  themselves,  to  meet  the  vessel  that 
was  flying  to  her  with  the  tidings  of  bliss.  She  shud- 
dered as  she  went,  morn  after  morn,  to  the  cliff-head, 
and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  graves  of  the  shipwrecked 
voyagers,  which  were  scattered  along  the  turf-moun- 
tain on  which  she  trod.  In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
when  she  endeavoured  to  drown  her  anxieties  in  sleep, 
imagination  did  but  overact  the  part  with  which  it 
had  terrified  her  waking.  Stormy  seas  and  adverse 
winds — a  ship  straining  against  the  blast,  her  deck 
covered  with  pale  and  affrighted  faces,  among  which 
she  seemed  to  detect  those  of  her  son,  and  of  his  fa- 
mily— winds  hissing  through  the  creaking  yards — and 
waves  tossing  their  horrid  heads  aloft,  and  roaring  for 
their  prey.  Such  were  the  visions  that  beset  the  bed 
of  the  longing  mother,  and  made  the  night  ghastly  to 
her  eyes.  When  she  lay  awake,  the  rustling  of  a 
sudden  wind  among  the  green  boughs  at  her  window, 
made  her  start,  and  sit  erect  in  her  bed ;  nor  would 
she  again  return  to  rest  until  she  had  opened  the  little 
casement,  and  satisfied  herself,  by  waving  her  hand 
abroad  in  the  night  air,  that  her  alarm  was  occasioned 
by  one  of  its  fairest  and  most  favourable  motions.  So, 
indeed,  it  was.  The  Almighty,  as  though  to  convince 
her  how  far  she  was  from  conjecturing  aright  the 
quarter  from  which  calamity  might  visit  her,  bade  the 
winds  blow,  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  in  the 
manner  which,  had  they  been  in  her  own  keeping,  she 
would  have  desired.  Her  acquaintances  and  neighbours 
all  seemed  to  share  in  her  anxiety.  The  fishermen, 
after  they  had  drawn  up  their  canoes  at  evening,  were 
careful,  on  their  way  homeward,  to  drop  in  at  the 
widow  Reardon's  door,  and  let  her  know  what  vessels 
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had  entered  the  neighbouring  river  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  or  had  appeared  in  the  offing.  She  was  con- 
stantly cheered  with  the  assurance  that  fairer  weather 
for  a  homeward  bound  ship,  or  more  likely  to  continue, 
was  never  known  before.  Still,  nevertheless,  the  poor 
woman's  heart  was  not  at  peace,  and  the  days  and 
nights  lagged  along  with  an  unaccustomed  heaviness. 

One  night  in  particular,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  appeared  to  linger  so  very  strangely,  that  the 
widow  thought  the  mom  would  never  dawn.  An  un- 
usual darkness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  world ;  and 
she  lay  awake,  gazing  with  longing  eyes  toward  the 
little  window  through  which  the  sun's  earliest  rays 
were  used  to  greet  her  in  her  waking. 

On  a  sudden,  she  heard  voices  outside  the  window. 
Alive  to  the  slightest  circumstance  that  was  unusual, 
she  arose,  all  dark  as  it  was,  threw  on  her  simple  dress 
in  haste,  and  groped  her  way  to  the  front  door  of  the 
dwelling.  She  recognised  the  voice  of  a  friendly 
neighbour,  and  opened  the  door,  supposing  that  he 
might  have  some  interesting  intelligence  to  communi- 
cate. She  judged  correctly. 

"  Good  news !  good  news !  Mrs.  Reardon ;  and  I 
give  you  joy  of  them  this  morning.  What  will  you 
give  me  for  telling  you  who  is  in  that  small  boat  at  the 
shore  1" 

"  That  small  boat !— what  ?— where  1" 

"  Below  there,  rna'am,  where  I  am  pointing  my  finger. 
Don't  you  see  them  coming  up  the  crag  to  wards  you?" 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot — it  is  so  dark — "  the  widow 
replied,  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 

"  Dark !  And  the  broad  sun  shining  down  upon  them 
this  whole  day !" 
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"  Day !  The  sun !  O  my  almighty  Father,  save 
me !" — 

"  What's  the  matter  1     Don't  you  see  them,  ma'am  1" 

"  See  them  1"  the  poor  woman  exclaimed,  placing 
her  hands  on  her  eyes,  and  shrieking  aloud  in  her 
agony — "  Oh !  I  shall  never  see  him  more  ! — I  am  dark 
and  blind !" 

The  peasant  started  back  and  blessed  herself.  The 
next  instant  the  poor  widow  was  caught  in  the  arms 
of  her  son. 

"  Where  is  she  1  My  mother !  O  my  darling 
mother,  I  am  come  back  to  you !  Look !  I  have  kept 
my  word." 

She  strove,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  self  restraint,  to 
keep  her  misfortune  secret,  and  wept,  without  speak- 
ing, upon  the  neck  of  her  long  absent  relative,  who 
attributed  her  tears  to  an  excess  of  happiness.  But 
when  he  presented  his  young  wife,  and  called  her  at- 
tention to  the  happy,  laughing  faces  and  healthful 
cheeks  of  their  children,  the  wandering  of  her  eyes 
and  the  confusion  of  her  manner  left  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  retain  the  secret. 

"  My  good,  kind  boy,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
heavily  on  his  arm — "  you  are  returned  to  my  old  arms 
once  more,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it — but  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  all  we  wish  for  in  this  world.  O  my 
poor  boy,  I  can  never  see  you — I  can  never  see  your 
children !  I  am  blind." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  horrid  and  piercing  cry, 
while  he  tossed  his  clenched  hand  above  his  head  and 
stamped  upon  the  earth  in  sudden  anguish.  "  Blind ! 
my  mother !"  he  repeated — "  Oh,  heaven,  is  this  the 
end  of  all  my  toils  and  wishes  1  To  come  home  and 
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find  her  dark  for  ever !  Is  it  for  this  I  have  prayed  and 
laboured  .'  Blind  and  dark !  O  my  poor  mother !  Oh, 
heaven !  O  mother,  mother !" 

"  Hold,  now,  my  boy — where  are  you  1  What  way 
is  that  for  a  Christian  to  talk  1  Come  near  me,  and 
]et  me  touch  your  hands. — Don't  add  to  my  sorrows, 
Richard,  my  child,  by  uttering  a  word  against  the  will 
of  Heaven. — Where  are  you  1  Come  near  me.  Let 
me  hear  you  say  that  you  are  resigned  to  this  and  all 
other  visitations  of  the  great  Lord  of  all  light.  Say 
this,  my  child,  and  your  virtue  will  be  dearer  to  me 
than  my  eyes!  Ah,  my  good  Richard,  you  may  be 
sure  the  Almighty  never  strikes  us  except  it  is  for  our 
sins,  or  for  our  good.  I  thought  too  much  of  you,  my 
child,  and  the  Lord  saw  that  my  heart  was  straying  to 
the  world  again,  and  he  has  struck  me  for  the  happiness 
of  both.  Let  me  hear  you  say  that  you  are  satisfied. 
I  can  see  your  heart  still,  and  that  is  dearer  to  me  than 
your  person.  Let  me  see  it  as  good  and  dutiful  as  I 
knew  it  before  you  left  me." 

The  disappointed  exile  supported  her  in  his  arms. — 
"  Well,— well,— my  poor  mother,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
satisfied.  Since  you  are  the  chief  sufferer  and  show 
no  discontent,  it  would  be  too  unreasonable  that  I 
should  murmur.  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done ! — but 
it  is  a  bitter — bitter  stroke."  Again  he  folded  his  dark 
parent  to  his  bosom  and  wept  aloud,  while  his  wife 
retiring  softly  to  a  distance,  hid  her  face  in  her  cloak. 
Her  children  clung  with  fear  and  anxiety  to  her  side, 
and  gazed  with  affrighted  faces  upon  the  afflicted 
mother  and  son. 

But  they  were  not  forgotten.  After  she  had  repeat- 
edly embraced  her  recovered  child,  the  good  widow 
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remembered  her  guests.  She  extended  her  arms  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  room  at  which  she  heard  the 
sobs  and  meanings  of  the  younger  mother.  "  Is  that 
my  daughter's  voice  1"  she  asked — "  place  her  in  my 
arms,  Richard.  Let  me  feel  the  mother  of  your  children 
upon  my  bosom."  The  young  woman  flung  herself 
into  the  embrace  of  the  aged  widow.  "  Young  and 
fair,  I  am  sure,"  the  latter  continued,  passing  her 
wasted  fingers  over  the  blooming  cheek  of  the  good 
American.  "  I  can  feel  the  roses  upon  this  cheek,  I 
am  certain.  But  what  are  these  7—  Tears  1  My  good 
child,  you  should  dry  our  tears  instead  of  adding  to 
them.  Where  are  your  children  1  Let  me  see — ah ! 
my  heart — let  me  feel  them,  I  mean — let  me  take  them 
in  my  arms.  My  little  angels !  Oh !  if  I  could  only 
open  my  eyes  for  one  moment  to  look  upon  you  ail- 
but  for  one  little  instant — I  would  close  them  again 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  think  myself  happy.  If  it 
had  happened  only  one  day — one  hour  after  your  ar- 
rival— but  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done !  perhaps  even 
this  moment,  when  we  think  ourselves  most  miserable, 
He  is  preparing  for  us  some  hidden  blessing." 

Once  more  the  pious  widow  was  correct  in  her  con- 
jecture. It  is  true,  that  day,  which  all  hoped  should 
be  a  day  of  rapture,  was  spent  by  the  reunited  family 
in  tears  and  mourning.  But  Providence  did  not  intend 
that  creatures  who  had  served  him  so  faithfully,  should 
be  visited  with  more  than  a  temporary  sorrow,  for  a 
slight  and  unaccustomed  transgression. 

The  news  of  the  widow's  misfortune  spread  rapidly 
through  the  country,  and  excited  universal  sympathy — 
for  few  refuse  their  commiseration  to  a  fellow-creature's 
sorrow — even  of  those  who  would  accord  a  tardy  and 
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measured  sympathy  to  his  good  fortune.  Among  those 
who  heard  with  real  pity  the  story  of  their  distress,  was 
a  surgeon,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
felt  all  that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  art,  which  its 
high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  in  a  generous  mind.  This  gentleman 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  visiting  the  old  widow 
when  she  was  alone  in  the  cottage.  The  simplicity 
with  which  she  told  her  story,  and  the  entire  resigna- 
tion which  she  expressed,  interested  and  touched  him 
deeply. 

"  It  is  not  over  with  me  yet,  sir,"  she  concluded, 
"  for  still,  when  the  family  are  talking  around  me,  I 
forget  that  I  am  blind ;  and  when  I  hear  my  son  say 
something  pleasant,  I  turn  to  see  the  smile  upon  his 
lips;  and  when  the  darkness  reminds  me  of  my  loss,  it 
seems  as  if  I  lost  my  sight  over  again !" 

The  surgeon  discovered  on  examination,  that  the 
blindness  was  occasioned  by  a  disease  called  cataract, 
which  obscures,  by  an  unhealthy  secretion,  the  lucid 
brightness  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  obstructs  the 
entrance  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  improvements  which 
modern  practitioners  have  made  hi  this  science,  render 
this  disease,  which  was  once  held  to  be  incurable,  now 
comparatively  easy  of  removal.  The  surgeon  perceived 
at  once  by  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  that,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  injured  lens,  he  could  restore  sight  to 
the  afflicted  widow. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  excite  her  hopes  too  suddenly 
or  prematurely,  he  began  by  asking  her  whether,  for  a 
chance  of  recovering  the  use  of  her  eyes,  she  would 
submit  to  a  little  pain  1 

The  poor  woman  replied,   "  that  if  he  thought  he 
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could  once  more  enable  her  to  behold  her  child  and  his 
children,  she  would  be  content  to  undergo  any  pain 
which  would  not  endanger  her  existence." 

"  Then,"  replied  her  visitor,  "  I  may  inform  you, 
that  I  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  I  can 
restore  you  to  sight,  provided  you  agree  to  place  your- 
self at  my  disposal  for  a  few  days.  I  will  provide  you 
with  an  apartment  in  my  house,  and  your  family  shall 
know  nothing  of  it  until  the  cure  is  effected." 

The  widow  consented,  and  on  that  very  evening  the 
operation  was  performed.  The  pain  was  slight,  and 
was  endured  by  the  patient  without  a  murmur.  For  a 
few  days  after,  the  surgeon  insisted  on  her  wearing  a 
covering  over  her  eyes,  until  the  wounds  which  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  inflict,  had  been  perfectly  healed. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  felt  her  pulse  and  made 
the  necessary  inquiries,  he  said,  while  he  held  the  hand 
of  the  widow — 

"  I  think  we  may  now  venture  with  safety  to  remoye 
the  covering.  Compose  yourself  now,  my  good  old 
friend,  and  suppress  all  emotion.  Prepare  your  heart 
for  the  reception  of  a  great  happiness." 

The  poor  woman  clasped  her  hands  firmly  together, 
and  moved  her  lips  as  if  in  prayer.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  covering  fell  from  h&r  brow,  and  the  light 
burst  in  a  joyous  flood  upon  her  soul.  She  sat  for  an 
instant  bewildered  and  incapable  of  viewing  any  object 
with  distinctness.  The  first  on  which  her  eyes  reposed, 
was  the  figure  of  a  young  man  bending  his  gaze  with 
an  intense  and  ecstatic  fondness  upon  hers,  and  with 
his  arms  outstretched  as  if  to  anticipate  the  recognition. 
The  face,  though  changed  and  sunned  since  she  had 
known  it,  was  still  familiar  to  her.  She  started  from 
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her  seat  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  and  cast  herself  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  son. 

She  embraced  him  repeatedly,  then  removed  him  to 
a  distance,  that  she  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
viewing  him  with  greater  distinctness — and  again, 
with  a  burst  of  tears,  flung  herself  upon  his  neck. 
Other  voices,  too,  mingled  with  theirs.  She  beheld 
her  daughter  and  their  children  waiting  eagerly  for 
her  caress.  She  embraced  them  all,  returning  from 
each  to  each,  and  perusing  their  faces  and  persons  as 
if  she  would  never  drink  deep  enough  of  the  cup  of 
rapture  which  her  recovered  senses  afforded  her.  The 
beauty  of  the  young  mother — the  fresh  and  rosy  colour 
of  the  children — the  glossy  brightness  of  their  hair — 
their  smiles — their  movements  of  joy — all  afforded  sub- 
jects for  delight  and  admiration,  such  as  she  might 
never  have  experienced,  had  she  never  considered 
them  in  the  light  of  blessings  lost  for  life.  The  sur- 
geon, who  thought  that  the  consciousness  of  a  stranger's 
presence  might  impose  a  restraint  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  patient  and  her  friends,  retired  into  a  distant  corner, 
where  he  beheld,  not  without  tears,  the  scene  of  hap- 
piness which  he  had  been  made  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring. 

"  Richard,"  said  the  widow,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  son's  shoulder  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  "  did 
I  not  judge  aright,  when  I  said,  that  even  when  we 
thought  ourselves  the  most  miserable,  the  Almighty 
might  have  been  preparing  for  us  some  hidden  blessing  1 
Were  we  in  the  right  to  murmur  1" 

The  young  man  withdrew  his  arms  from  his  mother, 
clasped  them  before  him,  and  bowed  down  his  head  in 
silence.  [TALES  OF  THE  FIVE  SENSES.] 

C 
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THE  SYBIL 

INVOCATION. 

COME  to  my  call,  sweet  spirits!  I  am  sick, 
Of  the  poor,  even  pulses  of  the  world, 
And  I  would  yield  me  to  some  stirring  spell 
Till  my  sad  heart  sits  lightlier.     Ye  have  been 
Dew  to  my  life,  bright  ones !  I  have  no  joy 
In  my  remembrance  chronicled,  unsung; 
Never  a  gentle  sorrow,  nor  a  tear 
Loosened  from  overfulness,  nor  a  prayer, 
Nor  a  meek  lesson  of  humility 
Read  in  a  violet's  beauty,  nor  a  sigh, 
Nor  any  thing  that  hath  a  tie  on  love, 
That  is  not  linked  with  poetry. 

My  life 

Hath  had  the  seeming  pleasantness  of  a  child's, 
And  I  am  bound  up  in  the  hearts  of  them 
Who  part  the  hair  upon  my  brow,  and  pray 
Daily  for  their  fair  girl ;  and  I  have  drawn 
Holy  affections  round  me,  and  should  find 
Life  but  the  gliding  of  a  summer's  dream- 
Yet  I  could  sometimes  die,  its  changeless  pulse 
Beateth  so  wearily;  and  there  doth  corne 
Over  my  brow  a  fever,  and  a  thirst 
Upon  my  spirit  difficult  to  allay, 
And  nature  hath  seemed  dark  to  me ;   and  eyes 
From  the  dim  kingdom  of  the  night  looked  out 
With  a  most  troubled  sadness ;  and  when  life 
Became  to  me  a  wretchedness  beneath 
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These  sicknesses  of  spirit,  I  have  found 
Forgetfulness  in  poetry,  and  known 
How  like  a  blessed  medicine  it  can  steal 
The  pang  of  an  impatient  heart  away. 

Come  at  my  bidding,  then,  ye  spirit  dreams! 
And  in  my  ears  breathe  music,  and  upon 
My  fancy  pencil  images  of  things 
Holy  and  beautiful,  and  let  me  in, 
As  if  I  were  a  presence,  to  your  rare 
And  unsubstantial  world.     I  would  put  off 
The  memory  of  my  nature  till  my  love 
Is  from  the  earth  estranged.     I  would  forget 
The  heaviness  of  these  delaying  hours 
Of  waking,  and  go  up  with  you  awhile 
Into  the  walks  of  air,  and  like  a  cloud, 
Give  myself  up  unto  the  passing  wind, 
To  float  away  on  its  invisible  wings. 

[N.  P.  WILLIE.] 


THE  BROKEN  HEARTED. 

I  HAVE  seen  the  infant  sinking  down,  like  a  stricken 
flower,  to  the  grave — the  strong  man  fiercely  breathing 
out  his  soul  upon  the  field  of  battle — the  miserable 
convict  standing  upon  the  scaffold,  with  a  deep  curse 
quivering  on  his  lips — I  have  viewed  death  in  all  his 
forms  of  darkness  and  vengeance  with  a  tearless  eye, — 
but  I  never  could  look  on  woman,  young  and  lovely 
woman,  fading  away  from  the  earth  in  beautiful  and 
uncomplaining  melancholy,  without  feeling  the  very 
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fountains  of  life  turned  to  tears  and  dust.  Death  is 
always  terrible — but,  when  a  form  of  angel  beauty  is 
passing  off  to  the  silent  land  of  the  sleepers,  the  heart 
feels  that  something  lovely  in  the  universe  is  ceasing 
from  existence,  and  broods,  with  a  sense  of  utter  deso- 
lation, over  the  lonely  thoughts,  that  come  up  like 
spectres  from  the  grave  to  haunt  our  midnight  mu- 
sings. 

Two  years  ago,  I  took  up  my  residence  for  a  few 
weeks  in  a  country  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  New 
England.  Soon  after  my  arrival  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  lovely  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen  years  of 
age.  She  had  lost  the  idol  of  her  pure  heart's  purest 
love,  and  the  shadows  of  deep  and  holy  memories  were 
resting  like  the  wing  of  death  upon  her  brow.  I  first 
met  her  in  the  presence  of  the  mirthful.  She  was  in- 
deed a  creature  to  be  worshipped — her  brow  was  gar- 
landed with  the  young  year's  sweetest  flowers — her 
yellow  locks  were  hanging  beautifully  and  low  upon 
her  bosom — and  she  moved  through  the  crowd  with 
such  a  floating  and  unearthly  grace,  that  the  bewildered 
gazer  almost  looked  to  see  her  fade  into  the  air,  like 
the  creation  of  some  pleasant  dream.  She  seemed 
cheerful  and  even  gay ;  yet  I  saw  that  her  gaiety  was 
but  the  mockery  of  her  feelings.  She  smiled,  but  there 
was  something  in  her  smile  which  told  that  its  mourn- 
ful beauty  was  but  the  bright  reflection  of  a  tear — and 
her  eye-lids,  at  tunes,  closed  heavily  down,  as  if  strug- 
gling to  repress  the  tide  of  agony  that  was  bursting 
up  from  her  heart's  secret  urn.  She  looked  as  if  she 
could  have  left  the  scene  of  festivity,  and  gone  out  be- 
neath the  quiet  stars,  and  laid  her  forehead  down  upon 
the  fresh,  green  earth,  and  poured  out  her  stricken 
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soul,  gush  after  gush,  till  it  mingled  with  the  eternal 
fountain  of  life  and  purity. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  that  sweet  girl  gave 
me  her  confidence,  and  I  became  to  her  as  a  brother. 
She  was  wasting  away  by  disease.  The  smile  upon  her 
lip  was  fainter,  the  purple  veins  upon  her  cheek  grew 
visible,  and  the  cadences  of  her  voice  became  daily 
more  weak  and  tremulous.  On  a  quiet  evening  in  the 
depth  of  June,  I  wandered  out  with  her  a  little  dis- 
tance in  the  open  air.  It  was  then  that  she  first  told 
me  the  tale  of  her  passion,  and  of  the  blight  that  had 
come  down  like  mildew  upon  her  life.  Love  had  been  a 
portion  of  her  existence.  Its  tendrils  had  been  twined 
around  her  heart  in  its  earliest  years;  and,  when  they 
were  rent  away,  they  left  a  wound  which  flowed  till 
all  the  springs  of  her  soul  were  blood.  "I  am  passing 
away,"  said  she,  "  and  it  should  be  so.  The  winds  have 
gone  over  my  life,  and  the  bright  buds  of  hope  and  the 
sweet  blossoms  of  passion  are  scattered  down,  and  lie 
withering  in  the  dust,  or  rotting  away  upon  the  chill  wa- 
ters of  memory.  And  yet  I  cannot  go  down  among  the 
tombs  without  a  tear.  It  is  hard  to  take  leave  of  the 
friends  who  love  me — it  is  very  hard  to  bid  farewell  to 
these  dear  scenes,  with  which  I  have  held  communion 
from  childhood,  and  which,  from  day  to  day,  have  caught 
the  colour  of  my  life  and  sympathised  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  That  little  grove  where  I  have  so  often 
strayed  with  my  buried  Love,  and  where,  at  times,  even 
now,  the  sweet  tones  of  his  voice  seem  to  come  steal- 
ing around  me  till  the  whole  air  becomes  one  intense 
and  mournful  melody — that  pensive  star,  which  we  used 
to  watch  in  its  early  rising,  and  on  which  my  fancy- 
can  still  picture  his  form  looking  down  upon  me,  and 
c2 
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beckoning  me  to  his  own  bright  home :  every  flower, 
and  tree,  and  rivulet,  on  which  the  memory  of  our 
early  love  has  set  its  undying  seal,  have  become  dear 
to  me,  and  I  cannot,  without  a  sigh,  close  my  eyes  upon 
them  for  ever." 

1  have  lately  heard,  that  the  beautiful  girl,  of  whom 
I  have  spoken,  is  dead.  The  close  of  her  life  was  calm 
as  the  falling  of  a  quiet  stream — gentle  as  the  sinking 
of  the  breeze,  that  lingers,  for  a  time,  around  a  bed  of 
withered  roses,  and  then  dies  "as  'twere  from  very 
sweetness." 

It  cannot  be  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding  place. 
It  cannot  be,  that  our  life  is  a  bubble  cast  up  by  the 
Ocean  of  Eternity,  to  float  a  moment  upon  its  waves 
and  sink  into  darkness  and  nothingness.  Else  why  is 
it,  that  the  high  and  glorious  aspirations,  which  leap 
like  angels  from  the  temple  of  our  hearts,  are  for  ever 
wandering  abroad  unsatisfied1?  Why  is  it,  that  the  rain- 
bow and  the  cloud  come  over  us  with  a  beauty  that  is 
not  of  earth,  and  then  pass  oif  and  leave  us  to  muse 
upon  their  faded  loveliness?  Why  is  it,  that  the  stars, 
which  "  hold  their  festivals  around  the  midnight  throne," 
are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited  faculties — for 
ever  mocking  us  with  then*  unapproachable  glory?  And 
finally,  why  is  it,  that  bright  forms  of  human  beauty 
are  presented  to  our  view  and  then  taken  from  us — 
leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our  affections  to  flow 
back  in  an  Alpine  torrent  upon  our  hearts]  We  are 
born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  earth.  There  is 
a  realm,  where  the  rainbow  never  fades,  where  the 
stars  will  be  spread  out  before  us  like  the  islands  that 
slumber  on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beautiful  beings, 
which  here  pass  before  us  like  visions,  will  stay  in  our 
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presence  for  ever.  Bright  creature  of  my  dreams — in 
that  realm  I  shall  see  thee  again.  Even  now  thy  lost 
image  is  sometimes  with  me.  In  the  -mysterious  si- 
lence of  midnight,  when  the  streams  are  glowing  in 
the  light  of  the  many  stars,  that  image  comes  floating 
upon  the  beam  that  lingers  around  my  pillow,  and 
stands  before  me  in  its  pale,  dim  loveliness,  till  its  own 
quiet  spirit  sinks  like  a  spell  from  heaven  upon  my 
thoughts,  and  the  grief  of  years  is  turned  to  dreams  of 
blessedness  and  peace. 

[HARTFORD  REVIEW.] 


THE  SULIOTE  MOTHER. 

Various  writers  on  Modern  Greece  have  related  the  fate  of  those 
Suliote  women,  who  threw  themselves,  with  their  infants, 
from  the  precipices  of  their  mountainous  territory,  on  the  con- 
quest and  approach  of  Ali  Pacha.  One  of  these  narrators 
adds,  that  a  wild  song  was  chaunted  by  the  mothers  before 
committing  the  act  of  desperation. 

SHE  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak, 

Amidst  the  dark  blue  sky; 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek, 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

"Dost  thou  see  them  boy? — through  the  dusky  pines 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman's  armour  shines? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  conqueror's  crest? 
My  babe !  that  I  cradled  on  my  breast ! 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with  joy! 
That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  father,  boy !" 
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For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath, 

Lay  Suliote  sire  and  son ; 
They  had  heaped  high  the  piles  of  death, 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

"They  have  crossed  the  torrent,  and  on  they  come! 
Wo  for  the  mountain-hearth  and  home ! 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear, 
There,  where  the  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear, 
There,  where  I  sang  thee,  fair  babe,  to  sleep, 
Nought  but  the  blood-stain  our  trace  shall  keep !" 

And  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  heard, 

And  now  the  cymbal's  clang, 
Till  even  the  upper  air  was  stirr'd, 

As  cliffs  and  hollows  rang. 

"Hark!  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child! 

What  saith  the  trumpet  to  Suli's  wild? 

Doth  it  light  thine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire, 

As  if  at  a  glimpse  of  thine  armed  sire! 

— Still ! — be  thou  still ! — there  are  brave  men  low — 

Thou  woulist  not  smile  couldst  thou  see  him  now !" 

But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel, 

And  louder  swelled  the  horn, 
And  farther  yet  the  tambour's  peal 

Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

"Hear'st  thou  the  sounds  of  their  savage  mirth  1 
Boy,  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth! 
Free,  and  how  cherish'd !  my  warrior's  son ! 
He,  too,  hath  blessed  thee,  as  I  have  done. 
Ay,  and  unchained  must  his  loved  ones  be — 
Freedom,  young  Suliote,  for  me  and  thee !" 
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And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung, 

And  fast  the  fair  child  bore: 
A  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flung — 

A  cry — and  all  was  o'er! 

[MRS.  HEMANS.] 
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STAR  that  bringest  home  the  bee, 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  free ! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou 

That  send'st  it  from  above ; 
Appearing  when  heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  her  we  love. 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies, 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise, 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard, 

And  songs,  when  toil  is  done, 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  unstirr'd 

Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse, 
Their  remembrancer  in  heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows,  thou  art, 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  absence  from  the  heart 

[CAMPBELL.] 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ALICE  BLAND. 

AUSTIN,  I  am  domiciled  once  more  under  your  roof— 
I  have  my  appointed  chair  at  your  hospitable  board — 
and  I  walk  at  eventide  in  the  shade  of  the  ancestral 
trees  that  embower  your  mansion.  Your  Laura,  ma- 
tronized  in  her  beauty,  hails  me  every  morning  with 
her  benignant  smiles ;  and  your  two  fair  children  daily 
disport  in  innocent  gaiety  around  my  knees.  You  ask 
me  what  has  become  of  that  sister  of  whom  I  used  to 
speak  so  often,  when  we  were  sojourners  in  the  Ameri- 
can wilderness — her  whom  I  was  wont  to  regard  as 
the  only  star  that  beckoned  me  back  to  my  native 
country.  The  subject  is  a  sad  one ;  but  to  you,  faith- 
fullest  of  friends,  I  can  refuse  nothing.  Pardon  me,  if 
you  find  my  pen  dwell  too  long  on  a  few  simple  incidents. 
Some  allowance  may  surely  be  made  for  the  prolixity 
of  chastened  grief. 

Alice  was  my  only  sister — the  sole  survivor  of  all 
my  kindred ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  no  marvel  that  I 
felt  deeply  distressed  when  intelligence  of  her  illness 
reached  me  in  a  distant  land.  Nearly  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  our  separation.  She  was  then  a  fair- 
haired,  bright-eyed  child,  in  her  seventh  year — I  a 
heedless,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  headstrong  youth, 
fifteen  years  her  senior — and  feverishly  eager  to  ex- 
change my  quiet  home  for  the  tented  field.  I  soon 
forgot,  amid  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  solemn  farewell  of 
our  widowed  mother:  but  I  never  lost  remembrance 
of  the  tearful  eyes  and  last  gentle  embrace  of  the  darling 
of  our  household  hearth. 
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Five  years  afterwards,  my  brother  followed  me  to 
the  army.  You  may  remember,  Austin,  that  it  was 
soon  after  we  had  driven  the  French  beyond  the  Ebro, 
that  he  joined  our  banner — as  brave  and  generous- 
hearted  a  youth  as  Britain  ever  sent  forth  to  fight  her 
battles.  Before  the  expiration  of  a  month  you  saw  him 
stricken  down  lifeless  at  my  side.  Green,  for  ever 
green  be  the  Navarrese  valley  in  which  his  young 
bones  moulder !  A  brother's  hand  wiped  the  last  drops 
of  agony  from  his  blood-dewed  brow — a  brother's 
glance  alone  could  now  discover  his  stoneless  grave. 

The  Spanish  war  terminated  triumphantly  for  our 
country.  Thin  as  reeds,  and  dusky  as  Moors,  from  five 
years'  exposure  to  a  burning  sun — honoured,  too,  with 
some  memorials  of  our  services,  we  looked  forward, 
Austin,  with  pride  and  joy  to  the  day  that  should  re- 
store us  to  our  kindred.  In  the  very  midst  of  these 
anticipations — at  the  very  moment  when  we  heard  the 
shouts  of  thousands  of  our  home-returning  soldiers, 
sweeping  over  the  blue-waved  Garonne,  the  vision  of 
peace  departed.  Our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ame- 
rica ;  and  at  such  a  juncture  we  could  not  with  honour 
forsake  its  standard. . 

We  saw  blood  shed  in  the  west — as  the  shores  of 
the  Potomac  and  Mississippi  testified ; — and  there  we 
buried  many  of  the  bravest  of  our  band — men  who  had 
survived  no  less  than  five  victorious  campaigns  against 
the  chivalry  of  France,  and  who  deserved  a  prouder 
fate  than  to  be  struck  down  in  the  wilderness  by  Yankee 
bullets.  Dreams  of  home  again  took  possession  of 
us  when  that  war  ended ;  but  for  me  they  were  as 
shortlived  as  before.  While  other  corps  sailed  home- 
wards, the  vessels  in  which  mine  had  embarked,  but 
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to  which  you,  Austin,  fortunately  no  longer  belonged, 
stood  away  for  the  waters  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  for 
three  years  I  was  condemned  to  vegetate  in  a  remote 
fortress  in  the  forests  of  Canada.  There  I  received  in- 
telligence that  I  was  motherless — that  Alice,  just  rising 
into  womanly  beauty,  and  despoiled  of  her  little  patri- 
mony by  legal  chicane,  stood  alone  in  the  wide  world — 
and,  saddest  of  all,  that  merciless  consumption — the 
disease  that  had  bent  down  the  parent  stem — threatened 
also  to  lop  away  the  tender  scion  that  had  flourished 
under  its  shade.  I  could  bear  expatriation  no  longer. 
In  less  than  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion, I  was  on  my  way  across  the  Atlantic  to  give  her 
succour. 

Alice  had  dated  her  last  letter  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whither  she  had  been  carried,  after  her  mother's  death, 
by  an  amiable  lady,  who,  commiserating  her  forlorn 
situation,  and  won  upon  by  her  many  rare  and  endear- 
ing qualities,  had  generously  resolved,  that  a  creature 
so  formed  to  be  loved,  should  not  be  left  to  die  without 
an  effort  being  made  to  save  her.  Need  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  to  my  homeward-turned  eyes,  the  white  head- 
lands of  that  island  were  objects  of  intense  interest,  or 
that  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  disem- 
bark1? I  question  much  whether  the  certainty  of  ir- 
remediable woe  is  so  harassing  to  the  heart,  as  the 
apprehension  of  impending  evil — that  "  hope  that  keeps 
alive  despair."  I  entertained  a  presentiment  that  I 
should  find  Alice  on  her  bier ;  and  my  trembling  lips 
could  scarcely  give  utterance  to  the  inquiries  necessary 
to  acquaint  me  with  the  place  of  her  residence.  I  found 
it  vacant,  and  there  was  a  temporary  relief  even  in 
that  vacancy.  Unaware  of  my  movements,  and  san- 
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guine  that  a  change  of  scene  would  contribute  to  her 
restoration  to  health,  her  protectress  had  resolved  on 
trying  the  effect  of  the  air  of  France.  They  had  been 
gone  barely  a  fortnight,  and  I  determined  to  follow 
them  without  delay.  I  had  business  of  some  conse- 
quence, regarding  our  small  patrimony,  to  transact  in 
England ;  but  I  was  contented  that  it  should  remain 
undone  till  I  had  indulged  the  bent  of  fraternal  affection, 
and  tried  whether  a  brother's  presence  could  not  re- 
invigorate  my  poor  Alice's  sinking  frame. 

Avranches,  a  small  town  in  the  south-western  corner 
of  Normandy,  was  the  place  where  they  intended  to 
reside.  The  most  expeditious  way  for  me  to  reach  it 
was  to  embark  in  one  of  the  packets  plying  between 
Southampton  and  Jersey,  and  from  that  island  run 
across  in  a  French  market-boat  to  Granville.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  I  boarded  the  first  vessel  that 
passed  through  the  Solent  for  St.  Helier ;  and  ere  the 
sun  went  down  beyond  the  waves  we  were  ploughing, 
the  English  shore  was  barely  visible  on  the  northern 
horizon. 

Our  voyage  was  tedious,  and  it  was  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  before  we  came  in  sight  of  Jersey,  and 
doubled  the  perilous  Corbiere.  The  wind  blew  stiffly 
from  the  south-east,  and  we  made  the  bay  of  St.  Aubin 
with  some  difficulty.  On  landing  at  St  Helier,  I  made 
immediate  inquiry  for  a  vessel  to  carry  me  to  Granville ; 
but  though  several  barks  belonging  to  that  port  lay 
moored  in  the  Imrbour,  and  groups  of  Norman  market- 
girls,  with  their  plaited  petticoats  and  picturesque  coifs, 
were  lingering  on  the  quay  anxious  to  depart,  none  of 
the  skippers  would  undertake  to  put  to  sea,  until  the 
wind  should  chop  about  into  a  favourable  quarter. 
D 
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Convinced,  by  their  representations,  that  delay  was 
absolutely  requisite,  I  tried  to  curb  my  impatience; 
and,  to  beguile  the  interval,  set  off  on  a  ramble  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island, 

It  was  the  middle  of  September.  The  harvest  had 
been  some  tune  reaped,  and  the  orchards,  for  which 
Jersey  is  so  famed,  resounded  with  the  jocund  laugh 
of  the  young  villagers,  employed  in  gathering  the 
abundant  produce.  I  wandered  as  far  as  Mont  Orgueil, 
and  from  the  ramparts  of  that  ancient  fortress,  spent 
an  hour  in  gazing  on  the  French  coast,  which  is  visible 
almost  from  Cape  de  la  Hogue  to  Mont  St.  MicheL 
The  rock-strewn  channel  that  intervenes,  was  covered 
with  breakers,  and  I  saw  that  the  French  boatmen  had 
sound  reasons  for  declining  to  put  to  sea  in  such  ad- 
verse weather.  I  thought  of  Alice — my  dying  Alice — 
and  wished  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  to  bear  me  like  an 
arrow  across  the  foamy  strait. 

Near  Mont  Orguel — 'half  buried  among  leaves  and 
blossoms — is  a  humble  village  chur.ch — the  church  of 
Granville.  Groves  of  richly-foliaged  trees  embower 
it,  and  in  summer  the  smiling  parsonage  is  literally 
covered  with  the  fragrant  parasitical  plants  that  climb 
its  walls,  and  wreath  round  even  its  highest  lattices. 
I  paused  at  the  white  gate  that  opens  into  the  small 
burying  ground,  and  gazed  listlessly  at  the  head-stones 
that  crowd  it.  The  vicissitudes  of  my  life  passed  in 
brief  review  before  me.  Here,  after  a  combat  of  fifteen 
years  with  the  world,  I  stood  a  solitary  man.  My 
whole  youth  had  been  spent  hi  exile — my  knowledge 
of  happiness  was  limited  to  the  suavity  of  a  barrack- 
room,  and  the  turmoil  of  a  camp.  The  friends  of  my 
younger  years — saving  you,  Austin — had  departed* 
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Some  had  fallen  in  battle  by  my  side — some  the  yellow 
plague  had  smitten  in  our  canvass-homes — some  had 
pined  and  died  in  captivity — and  a  few,  a  very  few, 
had  forgotten  me  in  the  sunshine  of  their  paternal 
hearths.  I  had  gained  some  distinction  in  my  profes- 
sion, but  who  was  left  to  take  pride  in  my  honours  ] 
No  one,  save  Alice, — and  she,  too,  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  called  away.  My  heart  grew  sad  even  unto 
death. 

I  was  roused  from  my  moralizing  mood  by  the  sound 
of  wheels,  and  a  small  travelling  car  drove  up  to  the 
gate  at  which  I  was  stationed.  It  was  occupied  by 
two  females — one  a  grave  benevolent-looking  matron — 
the  other,  one  of  those  sylphid  visions  of  feminine 
beauty,  that  linger  on  earth  but  for  a  brief  season,  and 
then  pass  away  for  ever  into  the  grave.  She  was  pale, 
very  pale ;  but  it  was  the  paleness  of  perfect  loveli- 
ness— that  purity  of  complexion,  which  belongs  not  to 
earth  but  to  heaven.  The  young  eloquent  blood  was 
visible  in  every  vein  that  traversed  her  polished  fore- 
head; and  there  was  a  gentle  fire  in  her  dark-blue 
eyes,  and  a-  smile  of  innocent  meekness  on  her  lips, 
that  might  have  become  a  seraph. 

The  car  was  attended  by  a  coarse-looking  hind,  and 
politeness  required  me  to  assist  the  ladies  to  alight — 
for  such  I  perceived  to  be  their  intention.  They 
frankly  accepted  of  my  services ;  and  when  I  learned 
that  their  object  was  to  visit  a  grave  in  the  cemetery, 
I  further  took  upon  me  to  find  it  out  The  task  was 
not  a  difficult  one,  and  the  elder  lady  knelt  down  upon 
the  green  tumulus  in  silent  prayer.  I  gathered  that 
it  was  the  grave  of  a  daughter  who  had  been  torn  from 
a  wide  circle  of  friends,  at  the  very  moment  when  for- 
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tune  shed  its  best  blessings  round  her.  The  pale  girl 
wept  when  she  saw  her  companion  weep — wept,  it 
may  be,  at  the  certainty  of  her  own  approaching  fate. 
"  If  I  die  in  the  strange  country  we  are  going  to,"  I 
heard  her  murmur,  as  I  led  them  back  to  their  vehicle, 
"  let  me  buried  in  this  quiet  spot ;  and  my  brother — 
when  he  returns — "  Her  voice  grew  tremulous  and 
indistinct.  I  reseated  them  in  their  car,  and  they  drove 
away. 

For  many  succeeding  hours  the  features  of  that  pale 
girl  haunted  me  like  an  apparition.  I  saw  her  darkly 
fringed  lustrous  eyes  perpetually  fixed  on  me — my  ear 
recognised  in  every  gentle  sound  the  melody  of  her 
plaintive  voice.  Even  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
she  flitted  like  a  beatified  vision  around  my  couch.  I 
was  glad  when  the  morning  came — doubly  glad,  for  it 
relieved  me  from  uneasy  dreams,  and  brought  the 
master  of  a  Granville  boat,  who  announced  that  the 
wind  was  fair,  and  that  he  intended  to  put  to  sea.  I 
hastened  down  to  the  quay,  and  there,  to  my  surprise, 
found  the  two  strangers  who  had  occupied  so  prominent 
a  place  in  my  midnight  cogitations,  preparing  to  em- 
bark in  the  same  vessel.  The  younger  one  looked 
even  more  pale  and  drooping  than  when  I  had  seen 
her  on  the  previous  evening.  They  had  been  roused 
at  what  was  for  an  invalid  an  unseasonable  hour ;  and 
the  morning  breeze,  as  it  swept  in  gusty  puffs  over  the 
fortified  height  commanding  the  harbour,  seemed  to 
pierce  through  her  delicate  frame,  though  closely  en- 
veloped in  a  fur-lined  mantle.  I  saluted  them  on  the 
faith  of  our  former  introduction,  and  they  gratefully 
accepted  of  my  assistance  in  embarking. 

Le  Curieux  was  a  decked  shallop  of  about  twenty 
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tons,  miserably  found  in  sails  and  cordage,  and  manned 
by  a  crew  of  four — all  Frenchmen — but  only  two  of 
them  able  seamen.  Vidal,  the  master,  was  a  fine- 
looking  young  fellow,  with  black  eyes  and  florid  cheeks, 
and  a  bright  crimson-coloured  handkerchief  tied  round 
his  sinewy  neck.  We  got  on  board  under  the  lee  of 
Elizabeth  Castle,  and  in  a  short  time  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea.  The  breeze  was 
northerly,  consequently  we  easily  weathered  the  laby- 
rinth of  submarine  rocks  that  fence  the  south-eastern 
shore  of  the  island.  The  broken  clouds  that  covered 
the  firmament,  and  a  long  line  of  breakers  about  ten 
miles  to  the  leeward,  occasioned  by  the  surf  beating 
on  the  perilous  Minquais,  presaged  a  boisterous  voyage. 
I  looked  with  some  alarm  at  my  female  charges,  espe- 
cially the  younger,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  shelter  in  the  horrid  hole  called  a  cabin, — but 
Vidal  reassured  me,  by  asserting  that  if  the  wind  held 
for  six  hours  in  a  favourable  quarter,  he  would,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  land  us  at  Granville,  of  which  a  bluff' 
promontory,  visible  on  the  eastern  horizon,  indicated 
the  site.  The  old  lady  soon  became  sadly  affected  with 
the  malady  incidental  to  novices  at  sea,  but  her  com* 
panion,  as  is  not  unusual  with  invalids,  was  not  tor- 
mented with  it  She  sat  down  under  the  shelter  of 
the  weather  bulwark,  and  I  exerted  myself  to  make 
her  forget  the  discomfort  of  her  situation  by  cheerful 
converse.  I  experienced  an  undefinable  happiness  in 
this  employment.  There  was  a  sympathetic  tie  that 
drew  me  insensibly  towards  the  stranger,  at  once  in- 
describable and  delicious.  I  had  seen  thousands  of 
beautiful  eyes  in  my  wanderings,  and  you,  Austin,  can 
bear  testimony  that  they  shot  not  their  glances  at  me 
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always  in  vain ;  but  hers  were  eyes  that  spoke  a  language 
that  no  others  had  ever  spoken.  She  was  eloquent,  too ; 
and  many  of  her  remarks  indicated  the  perfection  of 
feminine  intelligence.  "  If  I  am  doomed  never  to  see 
Alice  more,"  thought  I,  "  here  I  have  found  her  image." 

At  noon,  notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  Vidal, 
we  had  only  accomplished  something  more  than  half 
our  voyage,  for  the  wind  had  been  hourly  falling  offj 
point  after  point  Chausey — a  cluster  of  bare  rocky 
islets  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  bay  of  Mont  St.  Mi- 
chel— was  behind  us,  and  slowly  but  steadily  we  gained 
upon  the  precipitous  headland  on  which  Granville  is 
perched.  An  additional  hour  of  favourable  weather 
would  have  brought  us  safe  into  port,  when  suddenly 
the  wind  chopped  round  due  east,  and  blew  directly 
adverse,  with  all  the  fury  of  an  autumnal  gale.  The 
sea  became  a  sheet  of  foam,  furrowed  by  dark  valleys, 
and  our  vessel,  barely  sea- worthy,  rode  heavily  through 
the  waves.  Still,  with  our  destined  port  so  near,  we 
did  not  like  to  yield  to  the  elements,  and  though  only 
one  of  his  crew  stood  by  our  gallant  captain,  he  kept 
her  prow  to  the  weather  in  at  least  ten  successive 
tacks.  The  invalid  suffered  much,  for  the  deck  was 
momentarily  washed  by  the  billows  from  stem  to  stern. 
I  saw  her  strength  was  waning  rapidly,  and  entreated 
her  to  go  below,  and  seek  shelter  beside  her  friend. 
She  shook  her  head  in  token  of  dissent.  "  I  shall  suf- 
focate there,"  was  her  answer :  "  and  since  I  am  to 
die  under  any  circumstances,  let  my  last  breath  be  the 
pure  air  of  heaven." 

At  length  our  steersman  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
contend  with  the  head-wind  that  annoyed  us.  The 
helm  was  put  about,  and  we  stood  away  direct  for 
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Chausey,  among  whose  rocks  Vidal  expected  to  find 
shelter  for  the  night — an  adventure  rarely  attempted, 
but  still  our  only  hope,  seeing  that  we  could  not,  with 
the  smallest  prospect  of  safety,  approach  Jersey  after 
sun-set.  I  now  tried  to  encourage  my  charge,  by  hold- 
ing out  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  to  our  dis- 
aster. "  Before  darkness  sets  in,"  said  I,  "  we  shall 
be  snugly  moored  among  yonder  rocks ;  and  Vidal  as- 
sures me  that  there  is  a  hut  on  them  inhabited  by  a 
kelp-burner,  where  you  can  safely  pass  the  night." 

"  I  am  grateful  for  your  anxiety  to  quiet  my  appre- 
hensions," said  she ;  "  but,  in  reality,  I  am  not  ; 
of  the  sea,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  you  put 
on  my  deportment  What  does  it  signify,  since  God 
wills  that  I  am  speedily  to  die,  whether  I  perish  in  the 
waves,  or  by  the  sure  progress  of  disease  ?  It  is  here" — 
she  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart — "  that  I  feel  the  monitor 
of  death.  What  a  strange  fate  is  mine — an  orphan 
girl — indebted  to  strangers  for  the  kind  offices  that  are 
so  grateful  to  the  sickly  and  the  dying — and  destined, 
perhaps,  to  close  my  eyes  on  a  rock  amidst  these  tur- 
bulent waves !" 

"  An  orphan !"  said  I,  and  I  took  her  hand,  and  looked 
steadily  on  her  face — "  how  deeply — how  very  deeply 
these  words  affect  me !  I,  too,  am  an  orphan ;  but  I  am 
a  man,  and  can  struggle  bravely  through  the  world, 
though  I  have  no  paternal  hearth.  But  I  have  a  sister — 
young,  fair,  and  desolate  as  yourself — one  who  at  this 
very  moment  is,  perhaps,  gasping  her  last  in  the  same 
insidious  disease  that  makes  you  tremble,  unconscious 
that  her  wandering  brother  is  almost  at  her  side." 

"  Happy  girl,"  she  rejoined,  "  how  amply  will  she 
be  blessed  if  she  only  lives  to  lie  down  in  death  on  your 
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breast!  My  brother  is  far,  far  distant — a  thousand 
leagues  beyond  these  foaming  billows.  He  is  joyous 
in  his  tent  by  the  rushing  waters  of  Niagara — and 
joyous  may  his  brave  heart  be,  long,  long  after  that  of 
his  poor  Alice  is  stilled  for  ever." 

"  Alice  !"  I  ejaculated,  emotion  stifling  my  words — 
"  Powers  of  Mercy  !  is  it  possible  7"  Tell  me,  gentle 
one,  or  I  shall  die — tell  me  that  brother's  name." 

«  Talbot  Bland !" 

I  clasped  her  to  my  breast,  and  wept,  as  I  exclaimed : 
"  Alice,  dear  Alice,  Talbot  Bland  holds  you  to  his  heart." 

The  joyful  surprise  was  too  much  for  her  attenuated 
frame.  She  lay  powerless  in  my  arms,  and  a  faint 
pulsation  alone  told  that  she  was  alive.  At  intervals 
she  opened  her  mild  eyes,  and  gazed  tenderly  on  my 
face;  but  when  she  tried  to  speak,  her  words  died 
away  in  sighs.  I  saw,  when  it  was  too  late  to  rectify 
my  error,  that  my  abrupt  communication  had  had  a 
fatal  influence  on  her  strength.  How  dear — how  un- 
utterably dear  did  I  hold  her  at  that  moment !  How 
gladly  would  I  have  bartered  the  rank  and  honours  that 
years  of  perilous  service  had  won,  to  have  insured  her 
life — nay,  to  have  merely  placed  her  on  a  comfortable 
couch,  where  her  spirit  might  calmly  pass  away ! 

At  twilight  we  ran  under  the  lee  of  Chausey,  and 
anchored  in  a  little  inlet.  Alice  was  numbed  in  every 
joint  by  the  spray  that  had  drenched  her,  and  her  arti- 
culation continued  to  be  confined  to  indistinct  murmurs ; 
but  her  looks  expressed  the  depth  of  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion. I  carried  her  ashore,  through  the  surf,  to  the 
hovel  in  which  we  had  been  taught  to  look  for  shelter ; 
but  my  heart  sank  in  despair  when  I  saw  the  miserable 
accommodation  it  afforded.  It  was  a  rude  hut,  formed 
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of  planks,  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture ;  for  the 
family  that  inhabited  it  only  made  it  their  abode  during 
the  summer  half  of  the  year,  and  were  contented  with 
the  simplest  conveniences.  They  were  hospitable, 
however — as  all  French  peasants  are — and  readily 
gave  us  the  shelter  we  solicited.  Situated  as  we  had 
lately  been,  I  felt  thankful  to  see  my  dying  Alice  laid 
upon  a  pallet — no  matter  how  humble. 

Until  this  was  done,  I  made  no  disclosure  of  our 
consanguinity  to  her  kind  protectress,  who  had  been 
brought  ashore  by  Vidal  and  his  sailors.  Her  congratu- 
lations I  pass  over.  She  subsequently  found  that  I  was 
not  ungrateful.  It  is  of  Alice  alone  that  I  would  speak. 

We  had  some  sea-stores  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
part  of  them,  together  with  dry  clothes  for  Alice,  were 
landed.  I  dipped  a  rusk  in  wine,  and  put  it  to  my  sis- 
ter's lips.  It  partially  revived  her,  and  I  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  drop  into  a  quiet  sleep. 
Her  friend  lay  down  beside  her;  and  the  crew  of  Le 
Curieux,  and  the  kelp-burner's  family,  gathered  round 
the  fire  of  dried  fuci  which  had  been  kindled  at  my 
request,  and  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  hours  with 
legends  of  the  dangerous  gulf  in  which  we  were  iso- 
lated. I  caught,  occasionally,  a  few  sentences  of  these 
wild  tales ;  but  what  mattered  it  to  me  that  the  Livre 
Noir  of  Coutances  told  of  a  Seigneur  de  Hambye 
having  slain  a  huge  serpent  in  Jersey — or  that  the 
annals  of  the  state  prison  of  Mont  St.  Michel  recorded 
a  thousand  and  one  tales  of  crime  and  death  ?  I  sat 
by  my  sister's  couch,  listening  to  her  gentle  breathings, 
and  watching  the  flight  of  the  imperishable  spirit  that 
already  hovered  on  her  lips. 

An  hour  before  day-break  Alice  became  restless 
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and  her  respiration  irregular  and  obstructed.  The  fire 
had  died  away,  and  a  dim  lamp,  brought  from  the  shal- 
lop, alone  alighted  the  cabane.  All  my  fellow-voyagers 
were  asleep,  stretched  on  the  bare  earth ;  and  though 
I  saw  that  the  finger  of  death  was  already  pointed  at 
my  sister,  I  felt  it  useless  to  disturb  them.  They  could 
give  no  relief.  She  was  passing  placidly  into  eternity, 
and  I  cared  not  that  they  should  see  my  tears.  Never- 
theless, I  longed  earnestly  for  the  light  of  the  morning, 
and,  for  a  moment,  went  to  the  threshold  to  look  for  its 
first  beam.  The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun 
was  just  lulling  his  broad  disc  above  the  Norman  hills. 
I  heard  a  deep  sigh  proceed  from  the  cabane,  and 
hastened  back  to  my  sister's  side.  Her  hand  returned 
not  my  pressure — the  lids  of  her  eyes  were  half  un- 
closed ;  but  the  spirit  of  life  lighted  no  longer  the  orbs 
they  shaded.  I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers,  but  they  were 
cold  and  breathless.  Alice  was  dead. 

Austin,  her  story  is  told.  From  the  shelterless  rock 
on  which  she  died,  I  carried  her  remains  to  St.  Helier's ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  I  had  heard  her  ex- 
press when  I  knew  not  the  deep  interest  I  had  in  her 
existence,  she  was  buried  at  Granville.  Soft  lie  the 
turf  on  her  virgin  breast! 

[EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL.] 


THE  FUGITIVE. 

THERE  are  few  things  more  destructive  to  our  peace 
and  happiness  in  this  world,  than  frequent  fits  of  vio- 
lent and  uncontrolable  anger.  For  besides  the  present 
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uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  inordinate  indulgence  of 
this  passion,  it  often  gives  occasion  for  future  repent- 
ance, and  perhaps  is  succeeded  by  the  most  poignant 
regret. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  a  young  man  who  excited  no  ordinary  degree  of 
attention.  He  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a  native  of  this 
country,  but  from  what  particular  section  he  had  come 
was  an  impenetrable  mystery.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
a  perfect  stranger  in  the  city,  but  he  had  subsequently 
formed  much  acquaintance  in  the  gay  circles  of  so- 
ciety, and  among  the  literary  amateurs,  to  whom  his 
classical  attainments  always  rendered  him  an  accept- 
able companion.  He  passed  by  the  name  of  Moreton ; 
but  if  any  person  were  so  inquisitive  as  to  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  family  history,  his  place  of 
nativity,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  former  life,  the 
inquiry  was  immediately  checked  by  the  most  haughty 
reserve,  and  sometimes  even  with  visible  resentment. 
These  peculiarities,  for  a  tune,  passed  with  little  ob- 
servation, as  Moreton  appeared  to  be  wealthy,  and  his 
conduct,  which  was  uniformly  upright  and  honorable, 
forbade  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
unworthy  action,  much  less  of  any  crime  that  might 
affix  a  stigma  on  his  character. 

Among  the  families  he  had  been  accustomed  to  visit 
was  that  of  Mr.  Selby,  a  gentleman  of  great  respecta- 
bility, who  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits;  but  having  acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  had 
retired  from  business,  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  a 
beautiful  villa  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  His 
dwelling  was  adorned  with  all  the  rural  decorations 
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that  wealth  could  purchase,  or  a  refined  and  even  ro* 
mantic  taste  could  suggest.  But  the  chief  ornament  was 
his  daughter  Clarissa,  whose  beauty  was  an  universal 
•  of  admiration,  and  whose  worth  (a  rare  circum- 
stance in  such  cases)  was  proportioned  to  her  beauty. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  congeniality  between  the 
minds  of  Clarissa  and  Moreton,  and  in  that  case,  con- 
versational intercourse  only  is  necessary  to  create  a 
mutual  attachment.  This  opportunity  was  not  want- 
ing, and  the  attachment  followed  of  course.  Oh,  how 
important  is  it  for  females  to  use  the  utmost  circum- 
spection before  they  suffer  their  affections  to  be  en- 
gaged by  the  assiduities  and  insinuating  manners  of 
their  admirers !  Clarissa  did  not  want  discretion,  but 
her  character  was  tinged  with  romance,  which  often 
perverts  the  best  natural  abilities.  The  progress  of  love 
is  sometimes  like  the  advance  of  a  consumption,  sure 
though  imperceptible.  It  was  thus  in  the  present  in- 
stance; before  the  parties  became  aware  of  their  situa- 
tion, they  were  deeply  involved  in  that  tender  regard 
for  each  other,  which,  with  minds  of  real  sensibility,  is 
not  frequently  evanescent.  Moreton  and  Clarissa 
seemed  entranced  in  the  delicious  anticipations  of  their 
future  happiness,  but  were  soon  awakened  to  present 
suffering  and  painful  realities. 

There  are  many  persons  who  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  accomplish  the  misery  of  others  as  to  advance 
tbeir  own  welfare.  Of  this  number  was  Maria  Cald- 
well;  deficient  in  personal  charms  herselfj  she  con- 
cealed in  her  bosom  the  most  inveterate  spite  against 
those  who  possessed  the  advantages  of  beauty.  She 
was  intimate  with  Clarissa,  but  that  innocent  and  un- 
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suspecting  girl  had  never  discovered  this  detestable 
trait  in  her  character. 

Maria  envied  Clarissa  her  elegant  admirer,  and  re- 
volved in  her  mind  some  plan  to  disappoint  what  she 
knew  to  be  the  wishes  of  her  artless  acquaintance. 
Whether  the  demon  himself  suggests  expedients  to  his 
agents,  or  whether  vicious  people  are  naturally  more 
fruitful  in  the  invention  of  schemes  than  others,  we 
know  not;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  when  a  wicked 
design  is  once  formed,  means  are  seldom  wanting  to 
carry  that  design  into  execution.  Whenever  More- 
ton  was  mentioned  in  her  presence,  Maria  assumed  a 
look  of  perplexity,  and  sometimes  even  let  fall  expres- 
sions of  doubt  and  suspicion.  For  some  time  this  con- 
duct was  slightly  observed,  but  at  length  even  the 
unsuspecting  Clarissa  was  alarmed,  and  one  day  ad- 
dressed Maria  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"For  the  sake  of  heaven,  my  friend,  tell  me  what 
you  know  of  Moreton,  or  of  what  you  suspect  him; 
I  observe  there  is  something  in  your  thoughts  which 
you  have  a  reluctance  to  reveal;  but  you  know  the 
engagement  between  Moreton  and  myselfj  you  know 
also  that  those  engagements  will  probably  be  consum- 
mated in  a  short  time  by  a  matrimonial  union ;  if  you, 
therefore,  know  aught  to  his  disadvantage,  it  is  your 
duty,  as  my  friend,  to  make  the  disclosure."  To  which 
Maria  replied: — 

"I  should  little  deserve  the  name  of  your  friend,  my 
dear  Clarissa,  if  I  forebore  to  speak  when  your  most 
important  interests  are  concerned.  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  your  regard  if  I  suffered  the  happiness  of 
your  life  to  be  destroyed  without  making  any  effort  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  true,  I  suspect  Moreton,  and  methinks 
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there  is  great  room  for  suspicion.  Whence  did  he 
come?  Would  any  man,  who  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  refuse  to  divulge  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  former  residence?  Is  not  such  a  refusal  itself  a 
presumption  of  guilt?  And  again,  have  you  not  observed 
a  gloom  sometimes  gathering  over  his  countenance, 
even  while  he  was  in  your  presence?  I  do  most  firmly 
believe  that  that  gloom  is  occasioned  by  remorse  for 
some  concealed  and  criminal  action.  But  could  you 
seriously  think  of  marrying  a  man  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? I  hope  your  prudence  itself  would  pre- 
vent such  an  inconsiderate  step." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Maria  reasoned  here  with  some 
accuracy,  and  only  a  good  motive  was  wanting  to  make 
her  conduct  exemplary.  Her  words  had  the  desired 
effect;  Clarissa  sat  some  moments  in  silence  and  de- 
jection; at  length  she  raised  her  head  and  answered  in 
the  following  words: — 

"It  was  always  my  intention  to  demand  some  ex- 
planation of  his  mysterious  conduct,  and  believe  that 
he  would  give  it.  It  was  my  belief  also  that  his  reserve 
was  occasioned  by  some  painful  circumstances  hi  his 
former  life,  but  I  never  suspected  him  of  any  thing 
criminal.  When  next  we  meet,  however,  if  he  refuses 
to  account  for  his  extraordinary  behaviour,  he  shall  see 
me  no  more." 

Maria  commended  this  resolution,  and  soon  after 
took  leave  of  Miss  Selby.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  the  latter  experienced  mental  anguish  and  painful 
suspense,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  more  intoler- 
able than  certainty  itself.  Maria  had  scarcely  been 
gone  half  an  hour  before  Moreton  entered  the  apart- 
ment. He  perceived  that  Clarissa  had  been  weeping, 
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and  tenderly  inquired  the  cause  of  her  distress.  She 
told  him  without  reserve,  and  earnestly  requested  to 
know  whether  it  was  in  his  power  to  clear  up  those 
suspicions  which  had  arisen  concerning  his  character. 

Moreton  became  agitated  in  his  turn.  "  Miss  Selby," 
said  he,  "I  have  requested  you  to  excuse  me  on  this 
point;  can  you  imagine  no  circumstances  wherein  such 
concealments  would  be  desirable,  without  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  crime]  But  tell  me  who  they  are  who  have 
endeavoured  to  fill  your  mind  with  distrust,  and  I  will 
make  them  acknowledge  their  error." 

"The  persons  who  suggested  these  suspicions,"  said 
Clarissa,  "are  my  friends,  and  have  been  prompted  by 
their  solicitude  for  my  welfare.  To  convince  us  of  our 
error,  you  must  remove  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
our  erroneous  impressions.  In  short,  Mr.  Moreton, 
however  painful  a  separation  may  be  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  can  never  be  yours  while  you  preserve  this 
myste*"'ous  silence." 

This  conversation  continued  for  some  considerable 
time ;  Moreton  used  every  argument  and  entreaty  to  in- 
duce Clarissa  to  give  up  the  inquiry — but  she  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  her  purpose,  and  her  pertinacity  almost 
drove  him  to  phrenzy.  At  length,  starting  from  his 
seat,  he  exclaimed — "  Miss  Selby,  I  have  done ;  your 
object  is  gained — it  is  my  unhappy  destiny  that  pur- 
sues me,  and  I  find  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with  that 
destiny.  I  will  unveil  this  mystery,  and  then  we  must 
part  for  ever.  Oh,  Clarissa,  did  I  ever  expect  to  utter 
these  words ! — part — and  for  ever !  but  it  is  unavoidable. 
I  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  in  my  mind  which  drives 
me  to  make  my  confession.  Know  then  that  my  real 
name  is  *  *  *  *  and  that  I  am  a  murderer." 
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At  these  words  Clarissa  clasped  her  hands  in  agony ; 
all  color  forsook  her  face,  and  she  scarcely  heard  the 
voice,  or  understood  the  language  of  Moreton,  as  he 
continued : — "  Yes,  Clarissa,  I  am  a  murderer,  and  the 
murderer  of  my  friend, — the  brave,  generous  and 
talented  George  Reynolds.  We  were  born  in  the 
same  village;  educated  in  the  same  college;  were 
even  descended  from  the  same  ancestors;  but  all  this 
could  not  prevent  me  from  shedding  his  blood.  One 
day  at  a  tavern  a  quarrel  arose  between  us  from  some 
trifling  origin,  and  a  challenge  was  the  consequence. 
We  met — at  the  first  fire,  my  ball  entered  his  heart, 
and  I  left  him  dead  on  the  field.  The  laws  of  our 
State  are  severe  against  duelling,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment.  But  I 
never  can  escape  the  innate  tormentor  of  my  own 
conscience.  The  avenger  of  blood  pursues  me  from 
place  to  place,  and  I  look  forward  with  complacency  to 
the  hour  that  shall  release  me  from  the  horrors  of  re- 
morse. Clarissa,  farewell,  you  shall  see  me  no  more — 
this  evening  I  will  embark  on  the  ocean,  where  I  may 
find  something  congenial  with  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  my  mind."  So  saying,  he  rushed  from  the  house — 
and  Clarissa  indeed  "saw  him  no  more."  Five  years 
rolled  away,  and  Clarissa  became  the  wife  of  an  amia- 
ble and  respectable  gentleman,  a  merchant  of  New 
York.  The  recollections  of  her  former  suitor,  how- 
ever, were  not  entirely  obliterated ;  she  thought  of  him 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  horror.  One  day, 
while  reading  the  account  of  a  shipwreck,  she  dis- 
covered in  the  list  of  those  that  had  perished,  the  name 
of  Henry  Moreton.  She  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
herself  that  all  affection  for  this  object  had  been  eradi- 
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cated  from  her  bosom ;  but  a  shower  of  tears  now  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  not  altogether  indifferent,  and 
that  the  "first  love"  of  woman  is  not  often  entirely 
removed  by  subsequent  impressions,  nor  destroyed  by 
the  frown  of  adversity.  [MONTHLY  TRAVELLER.] 


SEASONS  OF  PRAYER. 

To  prayer,  to  prayer :— for  the  morning  breaks, 
And  earth  in  her  Maker's  smile  awakes. 
His  light  is  on  all  below  and  above, 
The  light  of  gladness  and  life  and  love. 
Oh  then  on  the  breath  of  this  early  air, 
Send  upwards  the  incense  of  grateful  prayer. 

To  prayer, — for  the  glorious  sun  is  gone, 

And  the  gathering  darkness  of  night  comes  on: 

Like  a  curtain  from  God's  kind  hand  it  flows, 

To  shade  the  couch  where  his  children  repose. 

Then  kneel,  while  the  watching  stars  are  bright, 

And  give  your  last  thoughts  to  the  guardian  of  night 

To  prayer, — for  the  day  that  God  has  blest, 
Comes  tranquilly  on  with  its  welcome  rest. 
It  speaks  of  creation's  early  bloom ; 
It  speaks  of  the  Prince  who  burst  the  tomb. 
Then  summon  the  spirit's  exalted  powers, 
And  devote  to  Heaven  the  hallowed  hours. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  in  the  mother's  eyes, 
For  her  new-born  infant  beside  her  lies. 
E  2 
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Oh  hour  of  bliss !  when  the  heart  o'erflows 
With  rapture  a  mother  only  knows. 
Let  it  gush  forth  in  words  of  fervent  prayer ; 
Let  it  swell  up  to  heaven  for  her  precious  care. 

There  are  smiles  and  tears  to  that  gathering  band, 
Where  the  heart  is  pledged  with  the  trembling  hand. 
What  trying  thoughts  hi  her  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell ! 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  tearful  fair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer. 

Kneel  down  by  the  dying  shiner's  side, 
And  pray  for  his  soul  through  Him  who  died. 
Large  drops  of  anguish  are  thick  on  his  brow; 
Oh  what  is  earth  and  its  pleasures  now! 
And  what  shall  assuage  his  dark  despair, 
But  the  penitent  cry  of  humble  prayer  ? 

Kneel  down  at  the  couch  of  departing  faith, 

And  hear  the  last  words  the  believer  saith, 

He  has  bidden  adieu  to  his  earthly  friends ; 

There  is  peace  hi  his  eye  that  upward  bends ; 

There  is  peace  in  his  calm,  confiding  air ; 

For  his  last  thoughts  are  God's,  his  last  words  prayer. 

The  voice  of  prayer  at  the  sable  bier ! 

A  voice  to  sustain,  to  sooth,  and  to  cheer, 

It  commends  the  spirit  to  God  who  gave ; 

It  lifts  the  thoughts  from  the  cold,  dark  grave ; 

It  points  to  the  glory  where  he  shall  reign, 

Who  whispered  "  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again." 

The  voice  of  prayer  in  the  world  of  bliss ! 
But  gladder,  purer,  than  rose  from  this, 
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The  ransom'd  shout  to  their  glorious  King, 
Where  no  sorrow  shades  the  soul  as  they  sing; 
But  a  sinless  and  joyous  song  they  raise ; 
And  their  voice  of  prayer  is  eternal  praise. 

Awake,  awake,  and  gird  up  thy  strength 

To  join  that  holy  band  at  length. 

To  Him,  who  unceasing  love  displays, 

Whom  the  powers  of  nature  unceasingly  praise. 

To  him  thy  heart  and  thy  hours  be  given ; 

For,  a  life  of  prayer  is  the  life  of  heaven. 

[H.   WARE,   JR.] 


DIVINE  IMPRESS. 

THERE  's  not  a  tint  that  paints  the  rose, 

Or  decks  the  lily  fair, 
Or  streaks  the  humblest  flower  that  grows, 

But  heaven  has  placed  it  there. 

At  early  dawn  there 's  not  a  gale, 

Across  the  landscape  driven, 
And  not  a  breeze  that  sweeps  the  vale, 

That  is  not  sent  by  Heaven. 

There's  not  of  grass  a  single  blade, 

Or  leaf  of  lowliest  mien, 
Where  heavenly  skill  is  not  displayed, 

And  heavenly  wisdom  seen. 

There 's  not  a  tempest  dark  and  dread, 

Or  storm  that  rends  the  air, 
Or  blast  that  sweeps  o'er  ocean's  bed, 

But  Heaven's  own  voice  is  there. 
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There 's  not  a  star,  whose  twinkling  light, 

Illumes  the  distant  earth, 
And  cheers  the  solemn  gloom  of  night, 

But  Mercy  gave  it  birth. 

There 's  not  a  cloud  whose  dews  distil 

Upon  the  parching  clod, 
And  clothe  with  verdure,  vale  and  hill, 

That  is  not  sent  by  God. 

There 's  not  a  place  in  earth's  vast  round, 

In  ocean,  deep,  or  air, 
Where  skill  and  wisdom  are  not  found, 

For  Christ  is  every  where. 

Around,  beneath,  below,  above, 

Wherever  space  extends, 
There  Heaven  displays  its  boundless  love, 

And  power  with  mercy  blends. 

[MONTHLY  TRAVELLER.] 


SHIPWRECK. 

As  he  spake,  I  saw 

The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep; 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long  slow  swell, 
The  vessel  laboured  on  the  labouring  sea. 
The  reef-points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail; 
At  fits,  the  sudden  gust  howled  ominous, 
Anon,  with  unremitting  fury  raged. 
High  rolled  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  the  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 


THE   SHIPWRECK  . 
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Vain,  now,  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes, 

Vain  all  their  skill !  .  .  .  .  we  drove  before  the  storm. 

'Tis  pleasant  by  the  cheerful  hearth  to  hear 

Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 

And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe; 

Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 

And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul, 

Woo  terror  to  delight  us;  ....  but  to  hear 

The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, 

To  know  all  human  strength,  all  human  skill. 

Avail  not;  to  look  around,  and  only  see 

The  mountain  wave  incumbent,  with  its  weight 

Of  bursting  waters,  o'er  the  reeling  bark,  .... 

O  God,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing ! 

And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once, 

Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 

Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it, 

And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner ! 

[SOUTHBY.] 


FRAGMENT. 

A  FEW  years  before  I  left  India,  a  young  man  had 
brought  to  me  some  very  strong  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  some  of  my  connections  in  England,  whom 
I  was  most  happy  and  desirous  to  oblige.  He  had,  in 
consequence,  remained  some  time  under  my  roof; 
during  which  period,  his  fine  disposition  and  talents, 
his  amiable  heart,  and  his  winning  fascination  of  man- 
ner, had  created  between  us  a  friendship  very  unlike 
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any  thing  which  usually  exists  between  men  of  such  dif- 
ferent ages  as  we  were.  He  was  above  twenty  years 
my  junior, — and  yet  our  liaison  was  more  like  that  of 
cotemporaries  than  of  two  men  of  separate  generations. 
This  may  be  considered  the  more  strange  on  account 
of  the  habits  and  temperament  which  I  have  described 
as  being  mine,  from  so  very  early  a  period  of  my  life — 
and  I  at  first  thought  it  so  myself.  But  I  found  that 
the  buoyant  animation  and  liveliness  of  my  young  friend 
were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  me ;  and,  while  they 
gave  relief  to  the  usual  gloomy  condition  of  my  spirits 
and  demeanour,  they  concurrently  diminished  its  un- 
pleasantness to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  made 
a  point  of  exerting  myself  to  render  my  house  agree- 
able to  him  at  first, — and,  afterwards,  he  equally  strove 
to  prevent  my  relapsing  into  my  usual  state.  To  effect 
this,  he  so  modified  his  youthful  feelings  and  manner, 
as  to  enliven  without  shocking  the  mind  of  a  melan- 
choly man.  If  he  had  been  less  delicate,  considerate, 
and  (intuitively)  skilful, — he  probably  would  have  pro- 
duced diametrically  the  contrary  effect  from  that  which 
it  was  his  endeavour  to  work.  But,  as  it  was,  during 
the  time  he  was  with  me,  I  certainly  was  better  at 
ease  than  I  had  been  for  years ; — and  when  we  parted, 
it  was,  as  I  have  mentioned,  with  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship very  unusual  to  arise  between  two  men  in  every 
point  so  dissimilar.  The  very  difference,  however,  of 
our  ages  was,  I  suspect,  rather  of  advantage  than  de- 
triment to  the  feelings  with  which  L regarded  me. 

I  had  more  and  better  influence  over  him  than  a  man 
of  his  own  standing  could  ever  have  acquired — while 
there  was  none  of  the  constraint  and  awkwardness 
which  young  people  usually  experience  in  any  very 
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constant  intercourse  with  companions  more  advanced 
in  life. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  imagined,  from  what  I  have 
said,  that  this  young  man  could  have  any  connection 
with  the  disappointments  and  pain  which  attended  my 
return  to  England — but  so  it  was.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  before  I  finally  quitted  India,  he  was  about  to  be 
married  to  a  young  and  charming  person,  to  whom  he 
was  attached  with  all  the  characteristic  ardour  of  his 
disposition, — and  who,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  her,  ap- 
peared equally  to  deserve  and  repay  his  affection.  I 
was  to  have  been  present  at  their  marriage ; — but,  alas ! 
a  few  days  before  that  on  which  it  was  to  take  place, 
the  poor  girl  was  carried  off  by  one  of  those  violent  and 
rapid  diseases  which  are,  in  that  country,  so  common. 
In  tropical  climates,  too,  decomposition  follows  death 
so  speedily,  that  interment  is  necessarily  almost  im- 
mediate. She  was  accordingly  to  be  buried  the  morn- 
ing after  her  decease ;  and  I  went  to  assist  and  support 

L during  the  ceremony,  at  which,  in  despite  of  all 

I  could  urge,  he  insisted  on  being  present 

I  found  him  in  the  room  with  the  corpse.  He  was 
sitting  beside  it  when  I  entered ;  but  the  moment  he 
beheld  me,  he  ran  towards  me,  fell  upon  my  neck,  and 
wept — for  the  first  time  since  the  catastrophe  had  hap- 
pened. He  wept  very  long ;  but  at  last  he  seemed,  hi 
some  degree,  relieved ; — and,  raising  himself,  he  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  coffin. 

The  freshness  of  life  had  passed  away — but  even 
now  she  was  surpassingly  beautiful.  Cold,  marble-pale, 
and  rigid,  she  looked  like  one  of  the  beautiful  sculptures 
which  are  placed  upon  old  tombs,  in  effigy  of  those  who 
sleep  below.  The  face  alone  was  uncovered — long 
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grave  clothes  closely  enveloped  the  whole  frame  to  the 
neck — and  a  napkin  was  over  her  brow.  So  smooth 
and  softly  white  was  the  flesh,  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  where  the  one  ended,  and  the  other 
began.  From  beneath  this,  however,  one  long  tress 
of  hair  escaped,  which,  passing  across  the  cheek  rested 
upon  the  shroud.  This  struck  me  more  than  all, — for 
this  gave  the  contrast  of  life  with  the  perfect  deadliness 
of  all  else.  So  still  in  the  stillness  of  peace, — so  calm 
in  the  calmness  of  purity, — was  this  corpse  of  loveliness 
and  virtue,  that  one  scarce  could  think  that  the  King 
of  Terrors  had  claimed  it  for  its  own.  It  looked,  as  I 
have  said,  more  like  the  figure  on  a  pale  sarcophagus — 
or,  perhaps,  more  like  one  in  a  deep,  a  very  deep 
sleep — than  the  soulless  wreck  of  passed  humanity. 
But  this  one  tress  of  bright  hair,  shining  on  the  white 
skin — like  a  fling  of  golden  sun-light  upon  snow — re- 
called the  terrible  truth  at  once.  The  hair  is  the  latest 
portion  of  the  human  frame  to  betray  the  consequence 
of  death.  While  the  eyes  become  glazed,  and  the 
nerves  fixed,  and  the  flesh  grows  colourless  and  icy 
cold, — the  hair  is  the  same  that  it  was  when  it  added 
so  much  beauty  to  beautiful  life — when  it  waved  in  the 
wind,  or  gleamed  in  the  sun,  as  the  quick  motion  of 
youth  might  influence. 

Yes,  she  was,  indeed,  lovely ! — and  what  was  this 
loveliness  now  ? — almost  already  touched  by  that  decay, 
from  which,  though  we  know  it  to  be  invariable,  our 
nature  causes  us  to  shrink  so  sickeningly !  Sad,  in- 
deed, is  it  to  gaze  upon  a  face  we  love,  beaming  in  all 
the  brightness  of  beautiful  youth,  and  to  reflect  that 
that  flesh  will  moulder,  and  finally  become  dust, — that 
eyes  will  cease  to  be,  and  nothing  remain  but  an 
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hideous  and  revolting1  bone  undistinguishable  from  that 
which  formed  the  head  of  the  coarsest  or  most  brutal. 
What,  then,  must  it  be  to  look  upon  a  countenance 
thus  beautiful  and  thus  loved,  when  this  terrible  and 
disgusting  process  has  nearly  begun? — but  this  is  a 
part  of  tiie  subject  too  horrid  to  be  dwelled  upon. 

There  is,  however,  another  idea,  which  has  always 
arisen  within  me,  with  a  revolted  feeling,  when  I  have 
gazed  on  one  thus  about  to  be  placed  in  the  grave.  I 
mean  all  the  preparation  (I  might  almost  say  decora- 
tion) which  the  senseless  clay  has  undergone,  to  be 
laid  to  its  fellow-earth.  Why  that  livery  of  death — 
that  uniform  of  the  grave,  in  which  all  are  equally 
wrapped]  The  ruling-  passion  even  of  Narcissa  is  not 
strong  after  death ; — we  then,  surely,  need  no  adorn- 
ment. The  dress  in  which  we  chanced  to  be  habited 
when  the  spirit  passed,  might,  one  would  think,  suffice 
to  decorate  the  physical  body  which  is  left  behind. 
But  this  coffin,  into  which  I  looked,  was,  besides  all 
this,  quilted  throughout  with  satin ;  and  a  pillow  of  the 
same  material  supported  the  head,  as  if  the  fair  cheek 
could  now  taste  its  softness !  Alas  !  alas !  how  paltry 
do  these  mockeries  appear  to  us  at  such  a  moment ! 

I  had  ample  lime  to  gaze  my  fill,  and  to  think  of  all 
these  things,  and  many  more ;  for  L placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and  remained  there,  with 
his  head  bowed  in  his  hands  upon  its  edge.  Low  deep 
groans  struggled  from  him  at  intervals — and  the  cold 
sweat  was  clammy  on  his  brow.  At  length  they  came 
to  fasten  down  the  coffin.  I  wanted  him  to  go  with 
me  from  the  room, — but  the  paroxysms  of  his  despair 
were  so  terrible,  when  I  strove  to  draw  him  towards 
the  door,  that  I  thought  it  better  to  desist.  He  flung 
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himself  upon  the  body,  and  fastened  his  lips  upon  hers — 
now  so  damp  and  rigid.  There  he  lay,  as  if  he  would 
have  lain  for  ever ; — at  last  I  gently  raised  him  up, 
and  signed  to  the  men  to  replace  the  lid.  They  did 

so  at  once.     L gazed  at  them  as  if  he  had  been 

changed  to  stone;  but  when  he  heard  the  grinding 
sound  of  the  first  screw,  as  it  was  driven  down  into  the 
wood,  he  uttered  a  loud  and  terrible  shriek,  and  fell 
senseless  into  my  arms.  ****** 

[FROM  GILBERT  EARLE.~| 


THE  GENIUS  OF  DEATH. 

WHAT  is  death  1    'Tis  to  be  free ! 

No  more  to  love,  or  hope,  or  fear : 
To  join  the  great  equality ; 
All  alike  are  humbled  there ! 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave ; 
Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Within  that  refuge-house,  the  tomb ! 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing, 
And  the  ever  weeping  eye, 
Thou  of  all  earth's  kings  art  king  I 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  lie ! 
Beneath  thee  strewed 
Their  multitude 

Sink,  like  waves  upon  the  shore; 
Storm  shall  never  rouse  them  more ! 
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What 's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth, 

To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne  7 
Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birth, 
To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 
Before  thee  stand 
The  wondrous  band ; 
Bards,  heroes,  sages,  side  by  side, 
Who  darkened  nations  when  they  died ! 

Earth  has  hosts ;  but  thou  canst  show 

Many  a  million  for  her  one ; 
Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 
Has  for  countless  years  rolled  on ; 
Back  from  the  tomb 
No  step  has  come ; 

There  fixed,  till  the  last  thunder's  sound 
Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound ! 

[CROLY.] 


SPRING. 

How  beautiful  the  pastime  of  the  Spring ! 
Lo !  newly  waking  from  her  wintry  dream, 
She,  like  a  smiling  infant,  timid  plays 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  sunny  lake, 
Fearing  by  starts,  the  little  breaking  waves, 
(If  riplings,  rather  known  by  sound  than  sight, 
May  haply  so  be  named,)  that  in  the  grass 
Soon  fade  in  murmuring  mirth. 

[WILSON.] 
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KATE  CONNOR. 

"  TRUST  me,  your  Lordship's  opinion  is  unfounded," 
said  the  Lady  Helen  Graves ;  and  as  the  noble  girl 
uttered  the  words,  her  eye  brightened,  and  her  cheek 
flushed  with  greater  feeling  than  high-born  fashionables 
generally  deem  necessary. 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  looking  up  at  the 
animated  features  of  his  god-daughter,  "  and  how 
comes  my  pretty  Helen  to  know  aught  of  the  matter ; 
methinks  she  has  learned  more  than  the  mysteries  of 
harp  and  lute,  or  the  soft  tones  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  tongues :  come,"  he  continued,  "  sit  down  on 
this  soft  ottoman,  and  prove  the  negative  to  my  asser- 
tion— that  the  Irish  act  only  from  impulse,  not  from 
principle." 

"  How  long  can  an  impulse  last  7"  inquired  the  lady, 
who,  like  a  good  girl,  did  as  she  was  bid,  (which  wo- 
men, by  the  way,  seldom  do,  unless  they  have  a  point 
to  carry,)  and  seated  herself  at  her  god-father's  feet, 
in  the  very  spot  he  wished,  playfully  resting  her  rosy 
cheek  on  his  hand,  as  she  inquired — "  tell  me  first  how 
long  an  impulse  can  last  7" 

"  It  is  only  a  momentary  feeling,  my  love ;  although 
acting  upon  it  may  embitter  a  long  life." 

"  But  an  impulse  cannot  last  for  a  month,  can  it1? 
Then  I  am  quite  safe,  and  now  your  Lordship  must 
listen  to  a  true  tale,  and  must  suffer  me  to  tell  it  in 
my  own  way,  brogue  and  all ;  and  moreover,  must  have 
patience.  It  is  about  a  peasant  maiden  whom  I  dearly 
love — aye  and  respect  too;  and  whenever  I  see  my 
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sweet  «  Kate  Connor,'  I  bless  God  that  an  aristocracy 
of  virtue  (if  I  dare  use  the  phrase)  may  be  found  in  an 
Irish  cabin. 

"  It  was  on  one  of  the  most  chill  of  all  November 
days,  the  streets  and  houses  filled  with  fog1,  and  the 
few  stragglers  in  the  square,  in  their  dark  clothes, 
looking  like  dirty  demons  in  a  smoky  pantomime,  that 
papa  and  myself,  at  that  outre  season  when  every  body 
is  out  of  town,  arrived  here  from  Brighton ;  he  had 
been  summoned  on  business,  and  I  preferred  accom- 
panying him,  to  remaining  on  the  coast  alone.  '  Not 
at  home  to  any  one,'  were  the  orders  issued,  when  we 
sat  down  to  dinner.  The  cloth  had  been  removed,  and 
papa  was  occupied  in  looking  over  some  papers ;  from 
his  occasional  frown,  I  fancied  they  were  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  nature ;  at  last  I  went  to  my  harp,  and 
played  one  of  the  airs  of  my  country,  of  which  I  knew 
he  was  particularly  fond.  He  soon  left  his  seat,  and 
kissing  my  forehead  with  much  tenderness,  said — '  that 
strain  is  too  melancholy  for  me  just  now,  Helen,  for  I 
have  received  no  very  pleasant  news  from  my  Irish 
agent.'  I  expressed  my  sincere  sorrow  at  the  circum- 
stance, and  ventured  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
intelligence  that  had  arrived.  *  I  cannot  understand 
it,'  he  said ;  '  when  we  resided  there,  it  was  only  from 
the  papers  that  I  heard  of  the  *  dreadful  murders' — 
*  horrible  outrages,'  and  '  malicious  burnings.'  All 
around  us  was  peace  and  tranquillity ;  my  rents  were 
as  punctually  paid  as  in  England ;  for  in  both  countries 
a  tenant,  yes,  and  a  good  tenant  too,  may  be  sometimes 
in  arrear.  I  made  allowance  for  the  national  character 
of  the  people,  and  while  I  admired  the  contented  and 
happy  faces  that  smiled  as  joyously  over  potatoes  and 

F2 
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milk,  as  if  the  board  had  been  covered  with  a  feast  of 
venison,  I  endeavoured  to  make  them  desire  more,  and 
then  sought  to  attach  them  to  me  by  supplying  their 
new  wants.' 

"  '  And,  dear  sir,  you  succeeded,'  I  said.  « Never 
were  hearts  more  grateful — never  were  tears  more 
sincere,  than  when  we  left  them  to  the  care  of  that 
disagreeable,  ill-looking  agent.' 

"  '  Hold,  Lady  Mal-a-pert,'  interrupted  my  father 
sternly ;  /  selected  Mr.  O'Brien :  you  can  know  nothing 
as  to  his  qualifications.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  upright, 
but  I  fear  me,  a  stern  man ;  and  I  apprehend  he  has 
been  made  the  tool  of  a  party.' 

"  '  Dear  papa,  I  wish  you  would  again  visit  the  old 
castle.  A  winter  amongst  my  native  mountains  would 
afford  me  more  pure  gratification  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful season  in  London.'  My  father  smiled,  and 
shook  his  head.  '  The  rents  are  now  so  difficult  to 

collect,  that  I  fear' he  paused,  and  then  added 

abruptly,  '  it  is  very  extraordinary,  often  as  I  mention 
it  to  O'Brien,  that  I  can  receive  no  information  as  to 
the  Connors.  You  have  written  frequently  to  your 
poor  nurse,  and  she  must  have  received  the  letters — I 
sent  them  over  with  my  own,  and  they  have  been  ac- 
knowledged !'  He  had  scarcely  finished  this  sentence, 
when  we  heard  the  porter  hi  loud  remonstrance  with 
a  female,  who  endeavoured  to  force  her  way  through 
the  hall.  I  half  opened  the  library  door,  where  we 
were  sitting,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  interruption. 
*  Ah  then,  sure,  ye  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  turn  a 
poor  craythur  from  the  doore — that's  come  sich  a  way, 
jist  to  spake  tin  words  to  his  lordship's  glory.  And 
don't  tell  me,  that  my  Lady  Hilin  wouldn't  see  me, 
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and  she  to  the  fore.'  It  was  enough ;  I  knew  the  voice 
of  my  nurse's  daughter — and  would,  I  do  think,  have 
kissed  her  with  all  my  heart ;  but  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  clasping  my  hand  firmly  between  hers — exclaimed, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  sobs  almost 
choked  her  utterance—'  Holy  Mary !  Thank  God  !— 
'Tis  herself  sure !  though  so  beautiful — and  no  ways 
proud  ! — and  I  will  have  justice !'  And  then,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  she  added, — *  Praise  to  the  Lord  ! — his 
care  nivir  left  me — and  I  could  die  contint  this  minute, 

only  for  you,  mother,  dear !   yerself  only — and ' 

Our  powdered  knaves,  I  perceived,  smiled  and  s: 
when  they  saw  Kate  Connor  seated  that  evening  by 
my  side,  and  my  father  (heaven  bless  him  for  it !)  op- 
posite to  us  in  his  great  arm-chair,  listening  to  the 
story  that  Kate  had  to  unfold. 

"  '  Whin  ye's  left  us,  we  all  said  the  winter  was 
come  in  arnest,  and  that  the  summer  was  gone  for 
ever.  Well,  my  Lord,  we  struv  to  plase  the  agint, 
why  not] — sure  he  was  the  master  ye  set  over  us! 
but  it  doesn't  become  the  likes  o'  me,  nor  wouldn't  be 
manners  to  turn  my  tongue  agin  him,  and  he  made  as 
good  as  a  jintleman,  to  be  sure,  by  yer  lordship's  notice, 
which  the  whole  counthry  knew  he  was  not  afore, 
either  by  birth  or  breeding.  Well,  my  Lady ;  sure  if 
ye  put  a  sod  o'turf — saving  yer  presence — in  a  goold 
dish,  it's  only  a  turf  still — and  he  must  ha'  been  ould 
nick's  born  child  (Lord  save  us)  whin  yer  honour's 
smile  couldn't  brighten  him — and  it's  the  truth  I'm 
telling,  and  no  lie — first  of  all,  the  allowance  to  my 
mother  was  stopped  for  the  damage  the  pig  did  to  the 
new  hedges ;  and  thin  we  were  forced  to  give  our  best 
fowl  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  because  the  goat, 
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(and  the  crathur  without  a  tooth !)  they  said,  skinned 
the  trees ;  then  the  priest  (yer  Lordship  minds,  Father 
Lavery)  and  the  agint,  quarrelled ;  and  so,  out  o'  spite, 
he  set  up  a  school,  and  would  make  all  the  childer  go 
to  larn  there ;  and  thin  the  priest  hindered,  and  to  be 
sure  we  stud  by  the  church,  and  so  there  was  nothin' 
but  fighting ;  and  the  boys  gave  over  work,  seeing  that 
the  tip-tops  didn't  care  how  things  went,  only  abusing 
each  other.  But  it  isn't  that  I  should  be  bothering 
yer  kind  honours  wid.  My  brother,  near  two  years 
agone,  picked  up  with  the  hoith  of  bad  company — God 
knows  how — and  got  above  us  all,  so  grand  like,— 
wearing  a  new  coat,  and  a  watch,  and  a  jewil  ring ! 
so  whin  he  got  the  time  o'day  in  his  pocket,  he  would'nt 
look  at  the  same  side  of  the  way  we  whit ;  well,  lady 
dear,  this  struck  to  my  mother's  heart ;  yet  it  was  only 
the  beginning  of  trouble — he  was  found  in  the  dead 
o'  night' — continued  poor  Kate,  her  voice  trembling, — 
*  but  ye  hard  it  all — 'twas  in  the  papers — and  he  was 
sint  beyant  seas.  Och !  many's  the  night  we  have 
spint  crying  to  think  of  that  shame !  or  on  our  bare 
bended  knees,  praying  that  God  might  turn  his  heart. 
Well,  my  lady,  upon  that,  Mr.  O'Brien  made  no  more 
ado,  but  said  we  were  a  seditious  family,  and  that  he 
had  yer  lordship's  warrant  to  turn  us  out — and  that  the 
cabin,  the  nate  little  cabin  ye  gave  to  my  mother  was 
to  go  to  the  guager.' 

"  '  He  did  not  dare  say  that !'  interrupted  my  father, 
proudly ;  *  he  did  not  dare  to  use  my  name  to  a  false- 
hood.' 

"  '  The  word,  the  very  word  I  spoke,'  exclaimed 
Kate.  '  Mother,  says  I,  his  lordship  would  niver  take 
back,  for  the  sin  of  the  son,  what  he  gave  to  the  mother ! 
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Sure  it  was  hard  upon  her  gray  hairs  to  see  her  own 
boy  brought  to  shame,  without  being  turned  out  of  her 
little  place  whin  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  in  the 
cold  night,  whin  no  one  was  stirring  to  say,  God  save 
ye.  I  remember  it  well — he  would  not  suffer  us  to 
take  so  much  as  a  blanket,  because  the  bits  o'  things 
were  to  be  canted  the  next  morning  to  pay  the  rint  of 
a  field  which  my  brother  took  but  never  worked.  My 
poor  mother  cried  like  a  baby — and  happing  the  ould 
grey  cat  that  your  ladyship  gave  her  for  a  token,  when 
it  was  a  small  kit,  in  her  apron,  we  set  off,  as  well  as 
we  could,  for  Mrs.  Cassidy's  farm.  It  was  more  than 
two  miles  from  us — and  the  snow  drifted, — and,  och ! 
but  sorrow  wakens  a  body,  and  my  mother  foundered 
like,  and  couldn't  walk ;  so  I  covered  her  over  to  wait 
till  she  rested  a  bit — and  sure  your  token,  my  lady, 
kept  her  warm — for  the  baste  had  the  sinse  a'most  of  a 
Christian.  Well,  I  was  praying  for  God  to  direct  us  for 
the  best,  (but,  may  be,  I'm  tiring  your  honours,)  whin, 
as  if  from  heaven,  up  drives  Barney,  and ' 

"  'Who  is  Barney,  Kate  I1 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  lord,  you  could  have  seen  Kate 
Connor  when  I  asked  that  question — the  way-worn 
girl  looked  absolutely  beautiful.  I  must  tell  you  that 
she  had  exchanged,  by  my  desire,  her  tattered  gown 
and  travel-stained  habiliments,  for  a  smart  dress  of  my 
waiting  maid's,  which,  if  it  were  not  correctly  put  on, 
looked  to  my  taste,  all  the  better.  Her  face  was  pale ; 
but  her  fine  dark  intelligent  eyes  gave  it  much  and 
varied  expression;  her  beautiful  hair,  even  Lafont's 
trim  cap  could  not  keep  it  within  proper  bounds,  actu- 
ated, probably,  by  former  bad  habits,  came  straying  (or, 
as  she  would  call  it,  streeling)  down  her  neck,  and  her 
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mobile  mouth  was  garnished  with  teeth,  which  many  a 
dutchess  would  envy.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  seat — 
her  crossed  hands  resting  on  her  knees,  and  was  going 
through  her  narrative  in  as  straight-forward  a  manner 
as  could  be  expected — but  my  unfortunate  question  as 
to  the  identity  of  Barney  put  her  out ;  face,  forehead, 
neck,  were  crimsoned  in  an  instant — papa  turned  away 
his  head  to  smile,  and  I  blushed  from  pure  sympathy. 

"  '  Barney — is  Barney — Cassidy — my  lady,'  she  re- 
plied at  length,  rolling  up  Lafont's  flounce  in  lieu  of 
her  apron ;  *  and  a  great  true  friend  of— of— my  mo- 
ther's  ' 

"  *  And  of  yours  also,  I  suspect,  Kate,'  said  my  father. 

"  '  We  were  neighbour's  childer,  plase  your  honour- 
able lordship,  and  only  natural  if  we  had  a — a  frind- 
ly ' 

"  '  Love  for  each  other,'  said  my  lordly  papa ;  for 
once  condescending  to  banter. 

"  '  It  would  be  far  from  the  likes  o'  me  to  contradict 
yer  honour,'  she  stammered  forth  at  length. 

"  '  Go  on  with  your  story,'  said  I  gravely. 

"  '  I'm  thinking,  my  lord,  and  my  lady,  I  left  off  in 
the  snow.  O  no,  he  was  come  up  with  the  car :  well, 
to  be  sure,  he  took  us  to  his  mother's  house — and  och ! 
my  lady,  but  it's  in  the  walls  o'  the  poor  cabins  ye  find 
hearts !  not  that  I'm  down  running  the  gintry,  who  to 
be  sure  knows  better  manners ;  but  it's  a  great  blessing 
to  the  traveller  to  have  a  warm  fire,  and  dry  lodging, 
and  share  of  whatever' s  going — all  for  the  love  of  God— - 
and  cead  mile  faille  with  it !  Well,  to  be  sure,  they 
never  looked  to  our  property ;  and  Barney  thought  to 
persuade  me  to  make  my  mother  his  mother,  and  never 
heeded  the  disgrace  that  had  come  to  the  family ;  and 
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knowing  his  heart  was  set  upon  me,  his  mother  did  the 
same,  and  my  own  mother  too,  the  crather !  wanted 
me  settled — well — they  all  cried  and  wished  it  done 
off  at  once't — and  it  was  a  sore  trial  that  Barney, 
says  I,  let  go  my  hand — hould  yer  whisht  all  o'  ye,  for 
the  blessed  virgin's  sake,  and  don't  be  mad  entirely — 
and  I  seemed  to  gain  strength,  though  my  heart  W7as 
bursting.' 

"  *  Look,  says  I,  bitter  wrong  has  he  done  us ;  but  no 
matter.  I  know  our  honourable  landlord  had  neither 
act,  nor  part  in  it — how  could  he  ]  and  my  mind  mis- 
gives— that  my  lady  has  often  written  to  you,  mother — 
for  it  isn't  in  her  to  forget  ould  frinds ;  but  I'll  tell  ye 
what  I'll  do— there's  nobody  we  know,  barring  his 
riverence  and  the  school-master,  could  tell  the  rights 
of  it  to  his  honour's  glory  upon  paper :  his  riverence 
wouldn't  meddle  nor  make  in  it,  and  the  school-master's 
a  frind  of  the  agent's — so  ye  see,  dears,  I'll  jist  go  fair 
and  easy  off  to  London  myself,  an'  see  his  lordship,  an' 
make  him  sinsible;  and,  before  I  could  say  my  say, 
they  all,  all  but  Barney,  set  up  sich  a  scornful  laugh  at 
me,  as  never  was  heard :  *  she's  mad,'  says  one ;  « she's 
a  fool,'  says  another ;  '  where's  the  money  to  pay  your 
expinces  1'  says  a  third ;  *  and  how  could  ye  find  your 
way  that  doesn't  know  a  step  o'  the  road,  even  to  Dub- 
lin]' says  a  fourth.  Well,  I  waited  till  they  were  all 
done,  and  then  took  the  thing  quietly.  I  don't  think, 
says  I,  there's  either  madness  or  folly  in  trying  to  get 
one's  own  again.  As  to  the  money,  it's  but  little  of 
that  I  want,  for  I've  the  use  of  my  limbs  and  can  walk, 
and  it'ill  go  hard  if  one  of  ye's  won't  lend  me  a  pound, 
or,  may  be,  thirty  shillings,  and  no  one  shall  ever  lose 
by  Kate  Connor,  to  the  value  of  a  brass  farthing ;  and 
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as  to  not  knowing  the  road,  sure  I've  a  tongue  in  my 
head — and  if  I  hadn't,  the  great  God  that  taches  the 
innocent  swallows  their  way  over  the  salt  seas,  will  do 
as  much  for  a  poor  girl  who  puts  all  her  trust  in  him. 
'  My  heart's  against  it,'  said  Barney ;  '  but  she's  in  the 
right' — and  then  he  wanted  to  persuade  me  to  go  before 
the  priest  with  him ;  but  no,  says  I,  I'll  niver  do  that 
till  I  find  justice.  I'll  niver  bring  both  shame  and 
poverty  to  an  honest  boy's  hearth-stone.  I'll  not  be 
tiring  yer  noble  honours  any  longer  wid  the  sorrow, 
p.nd  all  that  whin  I  left  them.  They'd  have  forced  me 
to  take  more  than  the  thirty  shillings.  God  knows 
how  they  raised  that  same ;  but  I  thought  it  enough — 
and  by  the  time  I  reached  Dublin  there  was  eight  of 
it  gone — small  way  the  rest  lasted ;  and  I  was  ill 
three  days,  from  the  sea,  in  Liverpool.  Oh !  when  I 
got  a  good  piece  of  the  way,  when  my  bits  o'  rags  were 
all  sold — my  feet  bare  and  bleeding,  and  the  doors  of 
the  sweet  white  cottages  shut  against  me,  and  I  was 
tould  to  *  go  to  my  parish' — thin,  thin  I  felt  that  I  was 
in  the  land  of  the  cowld-hearted  stranger.  Och !  the 
English  are  a  fine  honest  people,  but  no  ways  tinder. 
Well,  my  lord,  the  hardest  temptation  I  had  at  all  (and 
here  Lady  Helen  looked  up  into  her  god-father's  face 
with  a  supplicating  eye,  and  pressed  her  small  white 
hand  affectionately  upon  his  arm,  as  if  to  rivet  his  most 
earnest  attention)  was  whin  I  was  sitting  crying  by  the 
road  side — for  I  was  tired  and  hungry ;  and  who  of  all 
the'  birds  in  the  air  drives  up  in  a  sort  of  cart,  but 
Mister  O'Hay,  the  great  pig-marchant,  from  a  mile 
beyant  our  place.  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  was  he  wasn't 
surprised  when  he  seen  me  !  'Come  back,  with  me, 
Kate,  honey !'  says  he ;  *  I'm  going  straight  home,  and 
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I'll  free  your  journey.  Whin  ye  return,  I'll  let  the 
boy,  ye  know,  have  a  nate  little  cabin  I've  got  to  let, 
for  (he  was  plaised  to  say)  you  desarve  it:'  but  I 
thought  I'd  persevere  to  the  end — so  (God  bless  him 
for  it)  he  had  only  tin  shillings,  seeing  he  was  to  receive 
the  money  for  the  pigs  he  had  sould  at  the  next  town ; 
but  what  he  had  he  gave  me ;  that  brought  me  the  rest 
of  the  journey ;  and  if  I  hadn't  much  comfort  by  the 
way,  sure  I  had  hope — and  that's  God's  own  blessing 
to  the  sorrowful.  And  now,  here  I  am,  asking  justice, 
in  the  name  of  the  widow  and  the  orphin,  that  have 
been  wronged  by  that  black-hearted  man.  And,  sure, 
as  there's  light  in  heaven,  in  his  garden  the  nettle  and 
hemlock  will  soon  grow  in  place  of  the  sweet  roses ; 
and  whin  he  lies  on  his  bed  on  his  dying-day,  the  just 

and  holy  God '     My  father  here  interrupted,  and 

in  a  calm,  firm  voice  reminded  her,  that  before  him  she 
must  not  indulge  in  invective.  *  I  humbly  ask  your 
honour's  pardon,'  said  the  poor  girl.  *  I  lave  it  all  now 
just  to  God  and  yer  honour,  and  shame  upon  me  that 
forget  to  power  upon  you  my  lady,  the  blessings  the 
ould  mother  of  me  sint  ye — '  full  and  plinty  may  ye 
ever  know,'  said  she,  from  her  heart,  the  crathur! 
*  may  the  sun  niver  be  too  hot,  or  the  snow  too  could 
for  ye ;  may  ye  live  in  honour,  and  die  in  happiness ; 
and  in  the  ind,  may  heaven  be  yer  bed.'  ' 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Lord,"  continued  the  Lady 
Helen,  tell  me, — if  a  fair  English  maiden,  with  soft 
blue  eyes,  and  delicate  accent,  had  thus  suffered;  if 
driven  from  a  beloved  home,  with  a  helpless  parent, 
she  had  refused  the  hand  of  the  man  she  loved,  because 
she  would  not  bring  poverty  to  his  dwelling ;  if  she  had 
undertaken  a  journey  to  a  foreign  land,  suffered  scorn, 
G 
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and  starvation ;  been  tempted  to  return,  but  until  her 
object  was  accomplished — until  justice  was  done  to 
her  parent,  resisted  that  temptation;  would  you  say 
she  acted  from  impulse  or  from  principle  ?" 

"  I  say,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  answering  his 
god-daughter's  winning  smile,  "  that  you  are  a  saucy 
gipsy,  to  catch  me  in  this  way.  Fine  times,  indeed, 
when  a  pretty  lass  of  eighteen  talks  down  a  man  of 
sixty !  But  tell  me  the  result!" 

"  Instead  of  returning  to  Brighton,  my  father,  without 
apprising  our  worthy  agent,  in  three  days  arranged  for 
our  visiting  dear  Ireland !  Only  think  how  delightful,  so 
romantic,  and  so  useful  too.  Kate,  you  cannot  imagine 
how  lovely  she  looked — she  quite  eclipsed  Lafont! 
Then  her  exclamations  of  delight,  were  so  new,  so 
curious — nothing  so  original  to  be  met  with,  even  at 
the  soirees  of  the  literati.  There  you  may  watch  for 
a  month  without  hearing  a  single  thing  worth  remem- 
bering ;  but  Kate's  remarks  were  so  shrewd,  so  mixed 
with  observation  and  simplicity,  that  every  idea  was 
worth  noting.  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  meeting,  the  discomfiture  of  the  agent,  the  joy  of 
the  lovers,  and  the  wedding,  (all  stories  that  end  pro- 
perly, end  in  that  way,  you  know,)  that  I  did  not  even 
request  to  spend  a  day  in  Bath.  We  hired  a  carriage 
in  Dublin,  and  just  on  the  verge  of  papa's  estate,  saw 
Mr.  O'Brien;  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  fuzzy  red 
hair,  sticking  out  all  round  his  dandy  hat,  like  a  burning 
furze  bush,  and  his  vulgar  ugly  face  as  dirty  as  if  it 
had  not  been  washed  for  a  month.  He  was  lording  it 
over  some  half-naked  creatures,  who  were  breaking 
stones,  but  who,  despite  of  his  presence,  ceased  working 
as  the  carriage  approached.  '  There's  himself,'  mut- 
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tered  Kate.  We  stopped,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
appalled  look  of  O'Brien  when  my  father  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window.  Cruikshank  should  have  seen  it. 
He  could  not  utter  a  single  sentence.  Many  of  the 
poor  men  also  recognised  us ;  and  as  we  nodded  and 
spoke  to  some  we  recognised  amongst  them,  shouted 
so  loudly,  for  fair  joy,  that  the  horses  galloped  on ;  not 
before,  however,  the  triumphant  Katharine,  almost 
throwing  herself  out,  exclaimed, — '  And  I'm  here,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  in  the  same  coach  wid  my  lord  and  lady — and 
now  we'll  have  justice :'  at  which  my  father  was  very 
angry,  and  I  was  equally  delighted.  It  was  worth  a 
king's  ransom  to  see  the  happiness  of  the  united  families 
of  the  Connors  and  the  Cassidys — the  grey  cat,  even, 
purred  with  satisfaction — then  such  a  wedding !  Only 
fancy,  my  dear  Lord,  my  being  bridesmaid !  dancing  an 
Irish  jig  on  an  earthen  floor !  Ye  exquisites  and  exclu- 
sives !  how  would  ye  receive  the  Lady  Helen  Graves. 
if  this  wcvo  known  at  Almack's  1  From  what  my  father 
saw  and  heard,  when  he  used  his  own  eyes  and  ears  for 
the  purpose,  he  resolved  to  reside  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve  at  Castle  Graves.  You  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  well  we  got  on — the  people  are  sometimes  a  little 
obstinate,  in  the  matter  of  smoke,  and  now  and  then  an 
odd  dunghill  too  near  the  door — and  as  they  love  liberty 
themselves,  do  not  much  like  to  confine  their  pigs. 
But  these  are  only  trifles.  I  have  my  own  school,  on 
my  own  plan,  which  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time, 
and  now  will  only  tell  you  that  it  is  visited  by  both 
clergyman  and  priest ;  and  I  only  wish  that  all  our  ab- 
sentees  would  follow  our  example,  and  then,  my  dear 
god-papa,  THE  IRISH  WOULD  HAVE  GOOD  IMPULSES,  AND 

ACT  UPON  RIGHT  PRINCIPLES."  [MRS.  C.  HALL.] 
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THE  DOOMED  BRIDE. 

SHE  was  a  sacrifice 

To  that  sad  king-craft  which,  in  marriage  vows 
Linking  two  hearts,  unknowing  each  of  each, 
Perverts  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  makes 
The  holiest  tie  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 

[SOUTHEY.] 


EXTRACT. 

"On,  what  regards  it  if  a  blind  man  lie 
On  a  green  lawn  or  on  a  steamy  moor ! 
What  heeds  if  to  the  dead  and  withered  heart, 
Whose  faculty  of  rapture  is  grown  sere, 
Hath  lost  distinction  between  foul  and  fair, 
Whether  it  house  in  gorgeous  palaces, 
Or  mid  wan  graves  and  haggard  signs  of  care ! 
Oh,  there's  a  grief,  so  with  the  threads  of  being 
Ravelled  and  twined,  it  sickens  every  sense : 
Then  is  the  swinging  and  monotonous  bell 
Musical  as  the  rich  harp  heard  by  moonlight; 
Then  are  the  limbs  insensible  if  they  rest 
On  the  coarse  pallet  or  the  pulpy  down." 

[MILMAN.] 
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THE  CASTILIAN  CAPTIVE. 

THE  thunders  of  Achmet  Pacha's  artillery  ceased  to 
shake  the  towers  of  Temeswar,  which  the  rebel  Suli 
Bey  had  long  held  out  against  the  Porte.  The  fortune 
of  the  day  had  been  decided  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the 
fortifications;  and  the  young  and  fiery  general  of  the 
Sultan's  troops,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  fortress,  and  pursued  Suli  Bey  into 
his  harem,  whither  in  despair  he  had  taken  refuge. 

The  helpless  and  affrighted  females  crowded  round 
their  master  with  loud  cries  for  protection,  when  they 
saw  the  hitherto  inviolate  portals  of  their  apartments 
burst  open  by  the  fierce  Achmet  The  wretched  Suli 
Bey,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  buried  his  face 
in  his  garments,  and  awaited  his  fate  in  silence. 

Achmet,  whose  first  intention  had  been  to  plant  his 
foot  on  his  body  and  strike  off  his  head,  felt  his  arm 
arrested,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the  glance  of  a  dark- 
eyed  slave.  The  silent  language  in  which  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  are  conveyed,  is  understood  by  aH,  and 
Achmet  read  in  the  eyes  of  Camilla  such  horror  and 
detestation  of  the  deed  he  was  about  to  perform,  that 
although  he  would  not  own  to  himself  that  her  opinion 
was  of  the  slightest  importance,  he  suffered  that  look 
to  change  his  purpose ;  and,  instead  of  becoming  him- 
self the  executioner  of  Suli  Bey,  he  beckoned  his 
mutes  to  perform  his  will  upon  him. 

The  awful  silence  that  followed  this  transaction  was 

succeeded  by  the  frantic  outcries  of  the  ladies  of  the 

harem,  who,  full  of  terror  for  their  own  safety,  hastened 

to  implore  the  mercy  of  their  new  lord.     Achmet  con- 

o  2 
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descended  to  return  his  scymitar  to  its  sheath,  and 
assure  them  of  their  security.  No  sooner  did  they 
perceive  his  gracious  demeanor,  than  they  began  to 
address  him  with  the  most  high-flown  terms  of  flattery, 
and  each  strove  by  every  possible  wile  to  attract  his 
attention. 

Achmet  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  contrast 
Camilla  presented,  who  stood  proudly  aloof  with  two 
of  her  countrywomen.  The  haughty  conqueror  felt 
mortified  that  the  fair  Castilian  did  not  join  in  the 
homage  paid  him  by  the  other  ladies,  whom,  by  the  su- 
perior richness  of  their  dresses,  he  perceived  had  been 
considered  as  her  superiors,  in  the  estimation  of  Suli 
Bey. 

"Slave,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  "wherefore  is  it 
that  you  have  not  joined  with  your  companions  in  pay- 
ing your  duty  to  me?" 

"Because  I  owe  you  none,"  answered  Camilla. 

"Dare  you  thus  reply  to  the  conqueror  of  Temes- 
war !  Do  you  not  know  that  your  very  existence  is  in 
my  hands?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  Camilla,  raising  a  pair 
of  radiant  dark  eyes  to  his  face. 

"Then,  why  do  you  not  fall  at  my  feet,  and  ask  your 
life?" 

"It  is  not  worth  the  trouble." 

"You  are  a  daughter  of  Frangistan,  as  I  perceive  by 
your  rebellious  spirit?" 

"lam." 

"And  a  Christian?" 

Camilla  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Achmet  spit  on 
the  ground. 

"It  must  be  confessed,"  said  Camilla,  reddening  in- 
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dignantly,  "that  you  Turks  are  the  most  disgusting 
people  under  the  sun." 

"Slave!"  cried  Achmet,  "if  your  anger  did  not  be- 
come you  so  well,  I  would  command  my  black  eunuch 
Puffim  to  chastise  you  for  your  insolence." 

"And  even  if  you  were  to  commit  such  an  outrage,  1 
could  hardly  think  worse  of  you  than  I  do  at  present," 
returned  Camilla,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  think  of  me]"  asked  the  Pacha, 

"That  your  are  an  unmanly  ruffian,  whom  I  hate, 
but  do  not  fear!"  replied  the  fair  Castilian,  her  fine 
eyes  flashing  through  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

Achmet  knew  not  how  to  answer  the  beautiful  vixen. 
To  conceal  his  perplexity,  he  turned  to  Antonia  and 
Beatrice  Manzares,  her  fellow  captives. 

"And  ye,  whom  I  perceive  to  be  the  countrywomen 
of  this  contumacious  slave,  are  ye  of  a  like  spirit?" 

They  looked  in  great  embarrassment  from  the  Pacha 
to  Camilla,  and  remained  silent. 

"How,"  exclaimed  Achmet,  angrily,  "when  I  speak 
to  the  meanest  of  my  slaves,  am  I  not  deemed  worthy 
of  a  reply)" 

"  My  cousins  do  not  understand  the  odious  jargon  in 
which  you  address  them,  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
appreciate  your  courteous  and  obliging  speeches,"  re- 
plied Camilla,  drily. 

"How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  not  only  comprehend 
every  word  that  I  say,  but  are  so  ready  with  your  pro- 
voking replies?" 

"Because  I  have  laboured  indefatigably  to  attain 
fluency  in  the  Turkish  language  while  in  captivity." 

"And  what,  my  princess,  might  be  your  motive  for 
taking  so  much  trouble?" 
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"  Merely  that  I  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  speak- 
ing my  mind  on  occasion,"  replied  Camilla,  with  the 
sauciest  glance  imaginable. 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  you  have  enjoyed  that  plea- 
sure very  fully,  to-night,"  said  the  Pacha,  laughing. 
"But  did  you  ever  reply  to  Suli  Bey  in  this  daring 
manner]" 

"  He  never  gave  me  an  opportunity,  by  pestering  me 
with  his  conversation  and  company." 

"  How  then  did  he  comport  himself!" 

"Positively  I  am  weary  of  your  eternal  questions, 
and  will  answer  you  no  more  to-night." 

"Am  not  I  your  master,  wayward  thing]  Can  I  not 
force  you  to  do  any  thing  I  choose]" 

"No,  you  cannot  make  me  talk  unless  it  pleases  me. 
My  head  aches  with  the  uproar  you  have  made  in  bat- 
tering the  Dervent  about  our  ears,  and  I  am  fatigued 
with  your  conversation.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me, 
and  attend  to  those  ladies  who  are  taking  such  pains  to 
attract  your  notice." 

"Oh,  prophet!  is  it  come  to  this]  Is  the  conqueror 
of  the  warlike  Suli  Bey  dictated  to  by  one  of  his 
slaves]" 

"More  extraordinary  things  than  that  happen  every 
day,  mighty  Pacha,"  replied  Camilla,  with  the  utmost 
composure. 

"  Do  not  think,  perverse  one,  that  your  channs  are  to 
excuse  your  impertinence.  Most  of  these  fair  Circas- 
sians are  more  beautiful  than  yourself,  yet  they  exto] 
me  above  all  the  heroes  of  the  East,  and  rejoice  in  the 
good  fortune  that  hath  transferred  them  from  Suli  Bey 
to  Achmet." 

"And  did  you  believe  one  word  they  said]" 
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"  Why  should  I  not  1"  demanded  Achmet,  much  morti- 
fied. 

"Do  you  think,  that  the  ladies  of  your  own  harem 
could  be  sincere  in  praising  and  caressing  a  man  who 
had  murdered  you  an  hour  before?"  said  Camilla. 

"Mighty  prophet!  no;  but  is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween Suli  Bey  and  Achmet?" 

"  Yes — a  very  great  difference :  Suli  Bey  was  a  much 
handsomer  man,"  said  Camilla,  with  a  provoking  smile. 

"This  is  past  bearing!"  exclaimed  Achmet,  stamp- 
ing, "I  will  teach  you  that  you  have  a  master!"  So 
saying,  he  withdrew,  darting  at  her  an  angry  glance. 

"  Ah,  imprudent  Camilla !  what  have  you  been  saying 
to  put  that  terrible  Turkey  man  in  such  a  fury?"  cried 
Antonia,  in  great  alarm.  "  Though  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  your  conversation,  I  knew  by  the 
sparkling  of  your  eyes  that  you  were  exasperating  him, 
and  trembled  lest  you  should  go  too  far.  How  could 
you  venture  to  coquet  with  Achmet  after  the  fate  of 
Suli  Bey?  (who  was,  by  the  bye,  just  such  another 
tiger  as  himself.)  For  my  part  I  felt  as  if  I  were  being 
strangled,  all  the  time  Achmet  stood  so  near  us." 

"I  expect  nothing  less,  than  that  he  will  cause  you 
to  be  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  river," 
cried  Beatrice,  weeping. 

"Never  fear,  my  gentle  coz,  this  bloody-minded  Pa- 
cha will  do  us  no  harm,  though  I  doubt  not  he  will 
attempt  to  frighten  me  into  submission." 

"Dearest  Camilla,  I  tremble  for  you.  Oh,  what  a 
sad,  sad  day  it  was,  that  threw  us  into  the  hands  of  that 
villanous  corsair." 

"Who  sold  us  to  Suli  Bey,  with  as  little  remorse  as 
if  we  had  been  three  pullets,"  answered  Camilla. 
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"Come,"  continued  she,  "cheer  you,  dear  Beatrice.  I 
will  venture  to  pledge  my  word,  that  through  my  means 
you  will  be  restored  to  your  native  country  and  to  Hen- 
riquez,  and  Antonia  to  Diego." 

"Fine  things  to  be  effected  by  a  damsel  in  your  pre- 
dicament !"  sobbed  Beatrice,  weeping  and  hanging  about 
Camilla,  as  Puffim  approached  to  separate  her  from 
them. 

"Courage!  sweet  cousins,  fear  not  for  me — I  have 
no  fears  for  myself,"  said  she,  embracing  them:  "and 
now,  my  good  old  soul !  whither  are  you  going  to  take 
me?"  continued  she,  as  Puffim  proceeded  to  lead  her 
from  the  apartment. 

"  Puffim  rolled  his  eyes  till  only  the  whites  were  visi- 
ble, as  he  replied,  "Where  I  would  not  go  for  all  the 
pearls  in  Lalla  (Delia's  necklace.  But  if  you  offend  my 
lord,  it  is  meet  you  take  the  consequence." 

Camilla,  who  expected  something  truly  dreadful  from 
this  prelude,  was  not  so  much  shocked  as  Puffim  ex- 
pected, on  being  conducted  into  a  gloomy  vaulted 
chamber,  lighted  by  a  small  grating  near  the  roof,  and 
containing  no  other  furniture  than  a  wretched  sofa. 
Puffim  pointed  to  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  platter  of 
rice,  which  were  placed  in  a  corner,  and  withdrew. 

During  Camilla's  imprisonment  it  was  in  vain  that 
Achmet  sought  the  society  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 
The  spirited  and  charming  Castilian  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  heart  and  fancy  that  he  never  before 
experienced ;  restless  and  discontented,  he  could  know 
no  happiness  but  in  the  presence  of  her  who  had  capti- 
vated him.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  could  not 
forbear  visiting  her.  As  he  approached  her  cell,  he 
heard  her  singing,  in  a  voice  of  touching  melody,  one 
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of  the  exquisite  airs  of  her  native  land.  The  lovely 
captive  raised  her  eyes  as  Achmet  entered,  and  her 
cheek  flushed  with  a  brighter  vermillion  as  he  ap- 
proached her. 

"Suli  Bey  was  a  man  of  liberal  temper  compared  to 
you,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  pitcher  and  rice. 

Achmet's  brow  darkened — "  Always  Suli  Bey !"  cried 
he,  angrily ;  "  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  send  you 
to  follow  that  accursed  dead  dog." 

"Nay,  mighty  Pacha,  that  is  a  little  farther  than 
your  power  extends.  You  may  follow  him  yourself, 
peradventure ;  but  I,  as  a  good  Christian,  hope  to  go  to 
a  very  different  place  from  that  which  I  trust  is  pre- 
pared for  such  wretched  misbelievers  as  Suli  Bey  and 
you." 

"I  see  your  intemperance  of  speech  is  no  wise 
tamed,"  said  the  Pacha;  "nevertheless  I  will  forgive 
all  your  perverseness,  if  you  will  sing  me  that  sweet 
song  once  more." 

"The  prisoned  bird  doth  oft-times  sing,  it  is  true,  but 
never  at  the  bidding  of  its  jailor,"  replied  Camilla,  look- 
ing up  between  smiles  and  tears. 

The  Pacha  felt  the  magic  of  her  smile,  and  the  power 
of  her  tears ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  dismiss  the  tone 
of  mastership  when  speaking  to  a  woman. 

"Come  my  Peri,"  he  said,  "it  is  my  pleasure  that 
you  follow  me  to  the  banquet — nay,  it  is  useless  offering 
resistance  to  my  will." 

He  then,  with  a  sort  of  gentle  violence,  drew  her 
from  the  darksome  cell,  into  an  apartment  richly  car- 
peted, glittering  with  Eastern  magnificence,  and  fra- 
grant with  burning  spices,  flowers,  and  essences. 

"Come,  my  princess,  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry," 
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said  the  Pacha,  placing  her  beside  him  on  an  embroid- 
ered sofa  opposite  to  the  banquet. 

"I  shall  neither  eat  nor  drink,  for  it  is  the  vigil  of 
St.  Peter;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  sing,  or  be  merry,"  re* 
turned  Camilla. 

"  Do  you  forget  that  I  can  force  you  to  do  as  I  com- 
mand you?"  returned  Achmet,  frowning. 

"No;  you  can  neither  force  me  to  sing  nor  to  be 
merry ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do — you  can 
order  your  Aga  and  black  slaves  to  put  a  bow-string 
about  my  neck,  and  strangle  me  as  they  did  poor  Suli 
Bey." 

"  Suli  Bey  again !"  exclaimed  the  Pacha  furiously — 
"  answer  me  one  question — did  you  love  that  wretched 
rebel!" 

"No,  1  did  not." 

"Why  then  do  you  torment  me  with  his  name?" 

"Because  he  is  frequently  in  my  thoughts." 

"The  other  ladies  of  the  harem  have  forgotten  him, 
and  I  have  succeeded  to  their  love." 

"Love,  call  you  it?"  exclaimed  Camilla;  "slaves 
that  they  are,  in  mind,  as  in  person, — they  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word !" 

"Perhaps  I  am  as  ignorant  of  your  sort  of  love  as 
you  seem  to  consider  my  women,"  replied  Achmet, 
thoughtfully. 

"Oh!  I  doubt  it  not.  I  never  even  heard  of  a  Turk 
who  had  the  least  idea  of  what  love  meant." 

"You  shall  tell  me,  then,  fair  creature,  what  it  signi- 
fies, according  to  your  ideas." 

"It  is,"  said  Camilla,  raising  her  bewitching  eyes  to 
his,  "  an  interest  so  absorbing,  that  a  lover  will  always 
prefer  the  happiness  of  his  beloved  to  his  own.  All 
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passions  are  swallowed  up  in  this  one  engrossing  emo- 
tion. He  exists  but  for  the  happiness  of  loving,  and 
would  prefer  dying  with  her,  to  living  without  her." 

"I  certainly  have  never  been  loved  after  this  fashion," 
saith  the  Pacha,  after  a  long  pause;  "yet,  nothing  less 
will  content  me  now.  And  you,  Camilla, — have  you 
a  lover  in  your  own  country)" 

"Oh,  many." 

"One  that  you  love  thus?" 

"No,  I  have  not." 

"I  fear  you  are  deceiving  me." 

"Holy  Virgin!  what  a  man  is  this,  that  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  sincerity  and  plain  dealing !" 

"Nay,  Camilla,  if  you  loved  me" 

"  My  good  Pacha,  you  must  not  flatter  yourself  into 
such  a  supposition.  What  title  have  you  to  my  love?" 

"I  will  strive  to  deserve  it.  I  will  restore  your 
cousins  to  their  liberty." 

"For  which  I  shall  feel  most  grateful.  But  it  is 
not  one  compliance,  or  two,  or  even  twenty,  that  will 
entitle  a  man  to  my  love." 

"Oh,  that  you  would  teach  me  how  to  obtain  it!" 
said  Achmet,  passionately. 

"  Come,  I  will  encourage  you  a  little ;  you  are  be- 
having pretty  well  at  present.  Yesterday  I  detested 
your  very  name — to-day  you  are  almost  endurable ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  leave  an  agreeable  impression,  you  will 
permit  me  to  retire." 

"No,  I  cannot  part  with  you,  beautiful  Camilla;  you 
shall  stay,  and  enchant  me  with  your  presence." 

"I  shall  do  no  such  thing.     If  you  force  me  to  re- 
main with  you  against  my  will,  I  shall  say  very  dis- 
obliging things,  and  then  we  shall  quarrel." 
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"Go,  then,  my  Peri!  but  in  your  dreams  to-night, 
remember  your  adoring  Achmet." 

"I  hope,  if  I  dream  at  all,  to  be  favoured  with  a 
sweet  vision  of  my  native  land,  and  return  in  slumber 
to  the  fair  hills  of  Castile." 

"Is  your  country,  then,  so  dear  to  you]"  asked  Ach- 
met, mournfully. 

"My  country!"  said  Camilla,  her  lovely  eyes  suf- 
fusing1 with  tears,  as  the  thought  of  home  passed  over 
her  mind — "and  shall  I  never  behold  your  orange 
groves  again,  nor  hear  the  rush  of  your  mighty  streams, 
but  die  like  a  transplanted  flower  in  a  foreign  soil !" 

Such  scenes  as  these  were  of  daily  recurrence  du- 
ring the  time  that  preparations  were  making  for  the 
departure  of  Beatrice  and  Antonia ;  sometimes  they  did 
not  end  so  placably. 

"It  is  I  that  am  the  slave,"  would  Achmet  say,  when 
the  fair  Spaniard  made  him  feel,  too  severely,  the  chains 
that  bound  him — "the  slave  of  your  caprices,  Camilla. 
Would  that  I  had  never  seen  you!" 

"Surely,  Achmet,  that  was  my  misfortune,  since  I 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  become  the  victim  of  the 
lawless  traffic  in  women  that  prevails  in  this  disgusting 
country." 

"By  Mahomet,  you  never  open  your  lips  but  with  the 
design  of  saying  something  vexatious.  Till  I  saw  you, 
I  was  happy;  but  you  have  made  me  the  most  misera- 
ble of  men !  I  am  wretched  when  absent  from  you ;  and 
when  I  am  near  you,  your  whole  study  is  to  torment 
me." 

At  other  times  Achmet  would  sit  in  Camilla's  apart- 
ment, listening  to  her  guitar — his  whole  soul  entranced 
in  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  seeing  her.  One  day, 
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when  he  was  thus  occupied,  Beatrice  and  Antonia  en- 
tered, to  bid  farewell,  as  all  things  were  ready  for  their 
departure. 

When  they  offered  their  thanks  to  Achmet,  he  said 
— "Your  gratitude  is  due  to  Camilla,  who,  when  she 
might  have  used  her  boundless  influence  over  me  to 
obtain  her  own  liberty,  preferred  making  you  happy." 

"Because  my  love  for  them  prevailed  over  every 
selfish  consideration,"  said  Camilla,  with  a  significant 
glance. 

"Ah,  Camilla,  I  understand  your  allusion.  Go;  you 
are  free.  Return  to  Spain — that  beloved  country  which 
you  prefer  to  Achmet" 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke — Camilla  looked  up— 
their  eyes  met — they  both  burst  into  tears. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Beatrice,  "you  love  one  another; 
wherefore,  then,  should  you  parti" 

The  Pacha  threw  himself  at  Camilla's  feet 

"Lic-'-t  of  my  eyes!  will  you  leave  mel" 

"Achmet,  I  cannot  share  a  divided  heart" 

"  I  swear  to  you  by  Allah,  that  my  harem  shall  be 
dismissed,  and  you  shall  be  my  only  wife." 

"  Ah,  Achmet,  there  is  another  thought,"  said  Ca- 
milla, weeping;  "you  are  a  follower  of  the  False  Pro- 
phet, and  I  am  a  believer  in  the  only  faith  whereby  we 
may  have  eternal  life." 

"Camilla,  you  speak  dark  things,  and  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  but  only  promise  to  be  mine,  and  I  will  hear 
you  patiently  on  these  matters;  and  if  convinced,  I  will 
not  cling  to  error." 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  that  Beatrice  and  Antonia 
departed  for  Spain  without  Camilla,  who  became  Ach- 
met Pacha's  bride ;  and  who  ere  long  had  the  happiness 
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of  informing  her  cousins,  by  letter,  that  he  had  become 
a  secret  but  decided  proselyte  to  Christianity. 

[IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE.] 


NAMOYA. 

A   FRAGMENT   OF   AN   INDIAN  TALE. 

— No  sounds  were  heard,  save  the  cry  of  the  "  whip- 
poor-will,"  and  the  roar  of  the  distant  falls,  which 
poured  its  liquid  crystal  over  the  cleft-rocks,  and  sent 
back  its  spray  in  a  misty  cloud,  through  which  the 
moon  was  peering;  the  stars  shone  brilliantly,  and 
their  light  was  reflected  back  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms  from  the  bosom  of  Niagara's  waters.  It  was  a 
night  in  June,  such  an  one  as  poets  have  oft  attempted 
to  describe.  It  was  so  beautiful ;  the  air  was  balmy 
and  bore  on  its  breath  the  odour  of  innumerable  flowers. 

Fond  of  musing  in  solitude,  I  had  wandered  far  from 
human  habitation ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  nature  in  its 
wild  variety  through  the  faint  light  afforded  by  the 
eternal  lamps,  I  thought  of  the 

"Wild  Indians,  who  were  once 
The  lords  and  masters  of  this  far  spread  land ; 
Of  the  great  Spirit  which  they  worshipped 
With  awe-becoming  rev'rence ;  of  their  wars 
When  the  fire  spread  a  lurid  glare  among 
These  wilds — when  the  bound  captive  shrieked  for  help, 
As  vengeance  gleam'd  from  the  proud  victor's  eye." 

And  "where  are  they  now?"  I  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed. "  Where  are  they  now"  re-echoed  from  the 
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caverned  rocks.  The  echo  had  scarce  died  upon  my 
ear  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps.  Starting,  I 
beheld  a  female  form. — In  another  moment  it  stood  be- 
fore me.  "  Where  are  who  1" — Thus  saying  she  raised 
her  head,  and  the  rays  of  the  moon  fell  on  a  counte- 
nance the  most  lovely  I  had  ever  beheld — her  eyes 
beamed  with  intelligence  from  beneath  a  well  turned 
forehead — which  seemed  like  the  storied  Parian  mar- 
ble, so  pure  and  polished  was  its  surface.  "  Where 
are  who  1"  she  repeated.  I  answered  in  a  trembling 
tone,  "  I  was  thinking  of  the  Indians ;  and  I  inquired 
of  the  place  that  once  knew  them — where  are  they 
now  1  "  Fear  not,"  said  she ;  "  prompted  by  a  love  of 
nature  I  have  followed  her  to  her  wildest  haunts. — 
Where  are  the  wild  red  men  1 — follow  me  and  you  will 
see  the  last  that  remains  of  the  Iroquois — the  Hurons 
have  faded  away  like  the  flower  leaves  of  the  sangui- 
naria;  and  the  big  light  sets  in  the  west  on  the 
wretched  remnants  of  the  Algonquin. 

I  followed.  The  sound  of  the  distant  cataracts 
ceased  to  be  heard :  I  looked  round — the  wide  expanse 
of  waters  had  sunk  from  my  view. 

Hitherto  I  had  looked  only  on  the  face  of  her  whom 
I  now  followed.  I  started  as  the  light  of  the  moon 
gleamed  from  a  large  war-knife  that  hung  from  her 
belt  and  fell  on  my  eye,  together  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows which  hung  suspended  from  her  shoulders,  and 
the  habiliments  of  an  Indian  warrior  were  her  dress — 
I  stopped  and  trembled.  "  Why  fear  you !"  My  eye 
was  fixed  upon  the  knife — in  a  moment  it  was  drawn — 
a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  my  heart  as  its  stained 
edge  appeared  to  view  when  she  brandished  it  "  Fear 
not,"  came  in  an  encouraging  tone — the  knife  was 

H2 
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sheathed — a  branch  was  plucked  from  a  bush  and  given 
me  as  a  token  of  faith.  "  Follow,"  and  we  proceeded. 

After  an  hour's  walk  we  entered  a  glen.  Hills  rose 
on  either  side,  and  a  babbling  brook  poured  its  waters 
past.  At  the  distant  end  a  faint  light  broke  on  my 
view ;  a  few  moments  more  and  we  had  entered  a 
cabin.  "  As  we  entered,  a  tall  young  Indian  rose. 
"  Here,  Oswingo,  is  a  wandering  pale  face,  whom,  as  I 
returned  from  chasing  an  elk,  I  found  near  the  great 
water,"  said  my  guide.  "Namoya,  why  would  you 
discover  us  to  your  people  1  Know  you  not  that  where 
the  white  man  plants  his  foot-prints  the  Indian  cannot 
live."  She  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened — of  my 
inquiry.  He  turned  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
cabin,  and  returned  with  a  pipe,  and  taking  from  his 
pouch  a  steel  and  flint,  he  ignited  a  piece  of  punk  and 
lit  it.  "  Come,  smoke  the  calumet,"  said  he,  "  and  peace 
be  with  you."  I  puffed  away,  and  the  smoke  filled  the 
cabin.  "  I  smell  bacca,"  said  an  old  Indian,  who  till 
that  time  I  had  not  observed ;  who,  rising,  threw  off  a 
buffalo  hide  and  tottered  towards  us.  "  A  pale  face," 
he  cried,  as  the  blazing  pine-knot  was  raised  before  me ; 
and  his  aged  eye  flashed  as  he  looked  intently  on  me. 
I  was  shrinking  with  fear  from  his  gaze,  when  Namoya 
snatched  the  pipe  from  my  hand  and  placed  it  in  that 
of  the  old  man.  "  It  is  peace  then,  squaw,"  said  he,  as 
he  took  it ;  and  shortly  the  incense  of  an  Indian's  faith 
rose  in  curling  volumes  to  the  cabin  roof. 

"  Look  here,  Osmingo,"  said  Namoya,  as  she  raised 
the  knife  from  her  belt,  "  the  red  stain  is  on  its  edge. 
The  elk  lies  dead  near  the  great  water — an  arrow 
stayed  his  flight,  and  Namoya's  knife  drank  his  life 
stream.  Let  us  to  the  spot  and  bring  home  our  prize." 
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Oswingo  having  hung  his  knife  in  his  belt,  and 
swung  his  rifle,  took  Namoya  by  the  hand,  and  prepared 
to  depart.  I  rose.  "Stay,"  said  the  old  Indian — 
"  Stay,"  repeated  Namoya — I  was  earnest  to  follow. 
"  I  confide  your  keeping  to  Tarvolaha,"  she  continued. 
I  betrayed  fear,  and  began  to  wish  that  curiosity  had 
not  drawn  me  so  far.  Oswingo  discerned  my  feelings. 
He  spoke.  "  Pale  face,  a  red  man's  faith  is  with  you 
— stay,  for  an  Indian's  word  is  pledged  you,  which  is 
true."  He  waved  his  cap  of  eagles'  feathers;  and 
soon  with  Namoya  was  bounding  over  the  hills  towards 
the  lake. 

Oswingo  and  Namoya  had  departed,  and  I  was  alone 
with  the  old  Indian. 

"  Begin  the  talk  boy,"  said  Tarvolaha,  "  what  of  the 
white  brethren  1" 

"  All  is  well  with  them,"  I  replied. 

"  You're  the  first  pale  face  I  have  seen  since  the  war- 
whoop  died  away  over  the  big  waters.  Where  met 
you  Namoya  1  she  is  one  of  your  tribe,"  continued  the 
old  Indian. 

"  And  she  a  white  woman !  an  Indian's  wife  1" 

"  Why,  yes ;  she  is  the  squaw  of  Oswingo  of  the  ea- 
gle's eye,  my  son — the  chief  of  the  Iroquois — strong 
in  battle." 

In  my  talk  with  the  old  Indian,  I  learned — that  his 
son,  in  trading  with  the  whites  of  a  village  near 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  had  seen  Namoya.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  trader,  and  was  of  a  romantic 
turn  of  mind.  He  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  after 
the  fashion  of  his  tribe  offered  her  father  a  thousand 
beaver  pelts  for  her.  The  offer  was  spurned  with  in- 
dignation. She,  on  seeing  Oswingo,  who  was  of  a 
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most  noble  form  and  beautifully  featured,  felt  a  tender- 
ness for  the  "  pretty  Indian  boy,"  as  she  termed  him. 
One  day  she  had  wandered  alone  far  from  her  father's 
house,  when  Oswingo,  who  was  on  his  way  from  the 
village,  spied  her  as  she  was  gathering  some  flowers 
that  grew  on  a  rock  which  overhung  a  small  stream. 
He  threw  his  arms  aside,  and  bounding  from  the  path, 
in  a  moment  was  at  her  side.  She  started,  but  on  see- 
ing him  unarmed,  and  a  smile  playing  on  his  counte- 
nance, she  became  calm.  Oswingo  plied  his  love  with 
native  artfulness,  and  plucking  an  aquilegia  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  and  handed  it  to  her ;  she  put  it  in  her  bo- 
som, and  a  token  of  an  Indian's  love  responsive  hung 
over  her  heart  She  determined  on  accompanying 
Oswingo.  From  her  early  days  till  then  she  had  been 
the  child  of  nature,  not  of  society ;  and  had  often  dwelt 
in  raptures  on  the  Indian  character.  She  threw  her 
bonnet  from  her  head,  and  in  a  small  basket  placed  a 
paper  on  which  she  had  written  her  determination; 
and  on  the  next  day,  with  Oswingo,  she  entered  the 
Iroquois  village.  The  clamour  of  the  tribe  was  raised 
against  Oswingo,  but  his  eloquence  bore  down  all  op- 
position, and  Lucinda  Reigart,  was  hailed  as  his  bride 
by  the  name  of  "  Namoya,"  the  white  feather  of  the 
eagle's  wing.  Her  mother  had  died  whilst  she  was 
yet  in  infancy,  and  her  father  had  taken  every  pains  to 
have  her  educated  becoming  the  station  he  destined 
her  to  occupy  in  womanhood.  But  the  wildness  of  na- 
ture that  surrounded  her,  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  had  inspired  her  with  the  idea  of 
leading  an  Indian  life.  On  her  being  missed,  search 
was  made,  and  on  finding  the  bonnet  and  basket,  her 
intentions  became  known.  Her  father  immediately 
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repaired  to  the  Indian  village,  and  finding  his  efforts  in 
vain  to  draw  his  daughter  from  her  purpose,  he  yielded 
to  entreaties  to  remain,  and  the  next  council  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  Iroquois.  "  He  is  with  the  great  Spi- 
rit," said  Tarvolaha.  "  One  night  he  and  I  were  cross- 
ing the  big  water  hi  our  canoes  in  chase  of  a  moose, 
when  she  dashed  over  his,  and  he  sunk.  Since,  our 
tribe  have  moved  over  the  great  white  hills ;  "  Why 
did  you  not  go  too,"  I  inquired.  Tarvolaha  looked  in- 
tently on  me.  "  Boy,"  said  he,  "  this  was  the  land  of 
my  fathers ;  here  I  was  taught  to  bend  the  bow  and  to 
raise  the  tomahawk;  and  the  mound  here  holds  the 
bones  of  Tawansha,  my  father.  Boy,  is  not  the  home 
of  the  Indian  as  dear  to  him  as  the  white  man's  1" 

Tarvolaha  was  continuing,  when  a  cry  from  a  dis- 
tance broke  upon  us,  and  was  quickly  succeeded  by  the 
report  of  a  rifle. 

Tarvolaha  snatched  his  war  hatchet.  "That  cry 
was  Namoya's,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  they  have  met  Wa- 
konda,  the  war  loup,"  he  continued;  "follow" — and 
rushed  from  the  cabin.  His  aged  limbs  seemed  to  have 
regained  the  activity  of  youth,  as  he  clambered  over 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  brandished 
his  hatchet  in  the  air.  We  were  scarce  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  cabin  when  we  reached  a  piece  of 
woods  which  skirted  the  bounds  of  Oswingo's  cultiva- 
tion ;  having  passed  it  we  heard  a  cry  of  grief  which  di- 
rected us  to  the  spot,  where  lay  Namoya  with  an  arrow 
rankling  in  her  neck,  her  fair  face  covered  with  blood, 
and  over  her,  kneeling,  Oswingo,  in  speechless  agony. 

"  My  son,"  cried  the  old  Indian,  but  no  answer  came. 
"  Oswingo  of  the  eagle's  eye  !  brave  of  the  Iroquois, 
lookup!" 
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"  Look  there !"  said  Oswingo,  as  he  pointed  to  a 
small  hill  where  lay  an  Indian  stretched  lifeless,  "  there 
lies  Wakonda,  the  cursed  of  the  great  Spirit.  Look 
here !  the  bright  feather  of  the  eagle's  wing  is  broken, 
and  he  will  soar  no  more — look !"  and  he  raised  Na- 
moya's  head  from  the  cold  sod,  whereon  it  was  reposing, 
and  wiping  the  blood  from  her  face,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
own ;  and  raising  her  body  in  his  arms,  he  bade  us  fol- 
low as  he  moved  toward  the  cabin.  The  ctead  body  of 
the  Indian  lay  in  our  way,  and  as  we  crossed  it  Oswin- 
go's  eyes  flashed  as  he  looked  upon  it,  and  he  swore  by 
the  spirit  of  Tawansha,  that  it  should  be  food  for  the 
birds  of  the  black  spirit 

We  reached  the  cabin ;  a  clean  mat  was  spread  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  body  of  Namoya  was 
laid  thereon.  All  was  silence,  our  thoughts  were  too 
big  for  utterance. 

It  seemed  that  Oswingo  once  looked  kindly  on  Oziko, 
sister  of  Wakonda ;  and  what  was  considered  a  slight 
by  Wakonda,  was  his  not  making  her  his  squaw.  He 
threatened  thereon  to  kill  either  Namoya  or  him.  So 
long  as  the  tribe  remained  he  was  afraid  to  effect  his 
purpose.  He  had  been  to  the  village  of  the  whites  to 
make  a  sale  of  some  skins,  and  as  he  returned  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  take  the 
cabin  of  Oswingo  in  his  way,  and  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  him.  His  meeting  with  him  at  the  place  was  unex- 
pected. Oswingo  and  Namoya  were  bearing  the  dead 
elk,  when  she  saw  a  shadow  flit  across  the  path,  and 
looking  up,  she  saw  Wakonda  with  his  bow  bent  from 
behind  a  tree :  relaxing  her  hold,  she  rushed  with  a  cry 
to  Oswingo — the  arrow  intended  for  him,  pierced  her 
neck,  and  she  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet  'Twas  but  a 
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moment,  the  rifle  of  Oswingo  was  raised  with  unerring 
aim,  and  as  Wakonda  bounded  across  the  path,  the 
leaden  messenger  of  death  stayed  his  flight 

Morning  came,  and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  broke 
from  behind  the  white  hills  in  the  far  off  east,  we  were 
journeying  towards  the  mound  where  reposed  the 
bones  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  past,  to  bury  the  body 
of  Namoya;  and  shrouded  in  the  skin  of  the  moose,  the 
bright  feather  of  the  eagle's  wing  was  laid  to  rest 
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THROUGH  the  clouds  of  sorrow  beaming, 
See  a  lonely  meteor  gleaming 

O'er  dark  ether's  plain. 
Slowly  rolls  the  restless  billow, 
Where  it  makes  its  aching  pillow, 

'Tis  the  last  sad  look. 

View  the  setting  sun's  bright  glory, 
Tread  the  warrior's  bed  so  gory, 

Watch  his  faded  face. 
Azure  beauty  leaves  the  sky, 
Weakness  dulls  the  soldier's  eye, 

'Tis  the  last  sad  look. 

See  the  moonbeams  fondly  playing, 
Trembling,  flying,  never  staying, 

On  the  rippled  stream. 
Then  away  so  slowly  stealing, 
Farewell  stamps  a  tender  feeling, 

'Tis  the  last  sad  look. 
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Friends  and  dearer  kindred  parting, 
Silent  grief,  yet  ever  starting, 

Glances  one  soft  leave. 
Not  the  world's  gay  glittering  treasure 
Ever  bought  the  mournful  pleasure 

Of  a  last  sad  look. 
Beaconsfield.  [j.  A.  B.] 


THE  MANIAC. 

WHAT  object  in  all  this  wide  world  is  more  pitiable, 
than  a  being  bereft  of  reason,  Heaven's  best  and  no- 
blest gift?  Shut  out  from  the  world,  its  hopes,  its  fears, 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  all  that  was  once 
near  and  dear,  such  beings  seem  to  live  hi  a  creation 
of  their  own,  peopled  with  the  hideous  monsters  of  a 
morbid  and  distempered  fancy.  The  maniac  may  laugh, 
and  it  would  seem  that  gleams  of  imaginary  joy  and 
hope,  at  intervals  cross  his  mind ;  but,  they  are  like  the 
lurid  glare  of  lightning  amid  the  darkness  of  a  tem- 
pestuous night.  Alas!  who  can  contemplate  "the 
wreck  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble,"  without  feeling 
agony  indescribable,  that  he  can  communicate  no  relief. 
The  unhappy  being  is  unconscious  of  pity  or  sympathy. 
Hard  must  be  the  heart,  and  mean  the  soul,  that  does 
not  drop  the  tear  of  sensibility,  whilst  beholding  the 
human  mind  in  a  state  of  total  alienation. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  the 
jarring  elements  were  hushed  to  peace,  and  naught  was 
heard  on  the  flowery  banks  of  the  silver  Lamoile,  save 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  fanned  by  the  balmy  zephyr, 
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and  the  mingled  notes  of  the  thrush  mounted  high  upon 
the  uppermost  branch  of  the  lofty  pine,  the  planter  flit- 
ting from  shrub  to  shrub,  chanting  his  merry  lay,  and 
numberless  smaller  songsters,  whose  notes,  though  not 
so  sweet,  added  variety  to  the  concert.  The  book  of  na- 
ture seemed  invitingly  open,  and  the  lovely  Eliza  Elliot 
wandered  forth  to  read  its  instructive  page.  Though 
her  spirit  was  weighed  down  with  grief,  yet,  it  was  a 
luxury  to  leave  the  busy  din  of  the  village,  for  the 
peaceful  shade  of  the  green  woods,  that  skirted  the 
banks  of  that  romantic  stream.  Eliza  was  young;  but 
eighteen  years  had  passed  since  she  first  opened  her 
eyes  upon  this  world  of  sorrow.  But  though  young, 
she  had  lived  to  see  the  vanity  of  all  things  earthly. 
A  few  months  before,  she  was  revelling  in  the  rich 
sunlight  of  joyous  existence,  happy  in  the  innocence  of 
a  heart  untainted  with  guilt.  But  anguish  and  sorrow 
were  now  inmates  of  her  once  happy  heart.  Death 
had  reft  her  of  her  best  friend,  that  friend  upon  whom 
the  young  heart  leans  with  the  most  perfect  and  as- 
sured confidence — her  mother.  O !  is  there  any  love 
in  all  this  extended  sphere  of  existence,  which  bears 
any  comparison  with  the  deep,  tender  affection  between 
a  mother  and  her  child]  Eliza  had  left  home,  and  was 
residing  for  a  few  months  with  a  beloved  aunt.  But 
neither  the  novelty  of  the  scenery,  or  the  tender  assi- 
duities of  friends,  possessed  power  to  infuse  into  her 
mind  that  resignation,  which  she  knew  it  was  her  duty 
to  feel. 

Still  Eliza  was  pious,  and  however  unfashionable 
unassuming  piety  may  be,  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  heart-stricken  girl.     She  had  given  her 
best  days  to  Hun  who  had  strewed  her  path  with 
I 
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flowers,  and  crowned  her  with  blessings.  From  a  child, 
she  had  been  taught  to  beware  of  the  narrow  bigotry  of 
sectarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm 
of  fanaticism  on  the  other;  and  that  "the  life  which  is 
the  most  useful  to  men,  is  the  most  acceptable  to  God." 
But  she  had  yet  to  learn,  that  in  order  to  be  useful  we 
must  be  reconciled  to  move  in  our  allotted  sphere,  and 
that  mourning  should  ever  be  tempered  with  resignation. 

She  had  wandered  out  to  indulge  the  bitterness  of 
her  grief,  and  to  view  those  charms  which  even  grief 
had  not  deprived  of  their  power  to  please,  or  rather  to 
soothe.  She  entered  her  favorite  bower,  which  was  a 
small  grove  of  birch  and  pine,  the  thick  foliage  of  which 
was  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  moss- 
covered  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  birch,  served  for  a 
seat.  Here  Eliza  sat  meditating  upon  her  sad  fate, 
and  seeking  resignation  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly 
Father.  To  her  erring  view,  no  wretchedness  seemed 
equal  to  hers.  As  she  was  indulging  these  reflections, 
a  slight  rustling  was  heard  among  the  leaves;  she 
hastily  turned,  and  a  wild  being  stood  before  her.  She 
was  the  wreck  of  what  might  have  once  been  beau- 
tiful. Her  figure  was  tall,  and  even  dignified;  her 
green  frock  was  fantastically  decorated  with  fringes  of 
evergreen,  and  a  wreath  of  the  same,  intermingled 
with  wild  flowers,  encircled  her  wrinkled  brow.  Eliza 
started  from  her  seat,  affrighted  at  the  strange  appari- 
tion, and  would  have  fled,  but  the  maniac  extended  her 
arm. 

"Stay,"  cried  she,  "dost  thou  fear  me?  Ella  Clai- 
borne  will  not  harm  thee,  sweet  innocent !" 

Eliza  shrunk  from  the  wild  and  piercing  gaze  of  the 
wretched  being  who  detained  her. 
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"Sit  down,  thou  drooping  lily,"  said  the  maniac, 
"and  let  me  look  at  thee.  Tell  me  why  you  daily 
come  here  to  weep,  whilst  Ella  Claiborne  is  always 
happy  ?"  and  a  wild  laugh  accompanied  these  words. 
Eliza  attempted  to  soothe  her  into  calmness,  and  at 
length  succeeded. 

"  Daily,"  said  she,  "  have  I  watched  you,  daily  have  I 
seen  you  weep ;  but  trust  me  there  is  no  good  in  tears, 
else  they  would  long  since  have  cooled  this  burning 
brow.  But  why  do  you  weep  T' 

"  Be  calm,"  said  Eliza,  "  and  you  shall  know." 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me  quickly,"  said  the  maniac,  "  I  can- 
not bear  the  horror  of  suspense :"  and  she  beat  her 
forehead,  as  if  in  agony. 

"  I  weep  for  my  mother,"  said  Eliza,  "  who  is  dead." 

"  Poor  lamb,  then  thou  hast  indeed  lost  thy  guardian 
angel.  But  thou  hast  still  a  Heavenly  Father ;  I  have 
none.  For  one  act  of  disobedience,  Ella  Claiborne 
was  thrr.  "  out  from  the  world  as  a  thing  unholy.  She 
does  not  live  in  the  world.  She  has  no  earthly,  no 
Heavenly  Parent." 

Suddenly  her  impassioned  gesticulation  ceased,  and 
with  the  most  melancholy  sweetness  she  sung, 

"  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

"  The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  die." 

She  ceased :  again  she  became  wild.  "  Thou  un- 
happy !"  said  she,  "  thou,  who  canst  lean  on  heaven  for 
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support !  thou  who  hast  friends  to  care  for  thee  on  earth 
and  in  the  skies  1  Hear  me.  The  world  has  called  me 
crazed ;"  and  she  fixed  her  keen  dark  eye  upon  Eliza, 
to  ascertain  her  opinion.  "  Yes,  the  world  has  called 
me  mad ;  but  no ;  it  is  not  so.  I  am  only  condemned 
to  live  alone,  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  heartless 
beings  around  me.  And  now  hearken  to  Ella  Clai- 
borne.  Refuse  not  offered  kindness  or  consolation,  lest 
thou,  like  me,  outlive  them  both.  Revere  thy  Creator, 
lest,  like  me,  thou  shouldst  be  banished  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  be  doomed  to  live  in  a  world  of  thine  own, 
without  friends  or  sympathy  to  cheer  the  horrid  void. 
Compare  thy  woes  with  mine,  and  dare  not  call  thyself 
wretched.  But  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb :  Ella  will  yet  be  happy." 

A  gleam  of  hope  lighted  up  her  countenance,  and 
she  was  gone.  Eliza  knelt  and  praised  heaven  that 
reason  was  still  spared  her.  She  returned  home  and 
related  her  adventure. 

"  Tis  crazy  Nell,"  said  her  aunt,  "  and  her  history 
may  interest  you.  Her  parents  were  worthy  people, 
and  spared  no  exertion  in  the  education  of  their  darling 
child.  Ella  was  worthy  their  care ;  but  she  was  beau- 
tiful. Be  thankful,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  you  are  not 
what  the  world  calls  beautiful.  Beauty  was  the  cause 
of  the  wretched  Ella's  misfortunes.  She  was  admired 
and  flattered,  and  what  young  mind  is  proof  against 
adulation?  Her  sensibility  was  the  most  acute.  The 
world  of  fashion,  in  which  she  moved,  could  not  feel 
for  her,  but  they  could  flatter  her.  Though  this 
soothed,  it  could  not  satisfy.  She  sought  a  kindred 
spirit,  one  to  whom  she  could  unburden  her  full  heart, 
one  who  had  other  thoughts  and  feelings  than  those 
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around  her.  Such  an  one,  she  fancied  she  had  found. 
What  was  lacking  in  the  reality,  was  supplied  by  her 
vivid  imagination,  till  the  man,  upon  whom  she  had 
lavished  her  best  affections,  was  transformed  into  the 
ideal  being  she  had  long  sought.  She  loved  him  wholly 
and  entirely.  He  was  a  villain — and  Ella  Claiborne 
was  undone.  She  received  a  cold  and  heartless  fare- 
well from  him.  From  that  hour  to  this  the  light  of 
reason  has  never  shone  upon  her  benighted  mind. 

"Her  parents  do  not  live  to  behold  her  misery. 
They  were  long  since  removed  from  a  world  of  anguish, 
despair,  and  wretchedness.  The  unhappy  Ella  I  need 
not  describe ;  you  have  seen  her.  She  roams  about,  at 
one  tune  fancying  she  is  rich  and  happy,  at  another, 
that  she  is  miserable  and  undone." 

"  Truly,"  said  Eliza,  "  I  have  learned  wisdom  from 
the  maniac ;  and  may  I  never  again  shrink  from  com- 
paring my  woes  with  those  of  others,  and  may  the 
comparison  ever,  as  now,  teach  me  thankfulness  and 
resignation."  [TRAVELLER.] 
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I  DREAMED — I  saw  a  little  rosy  child, 

With  flaxen  ringlets  in  a  garden  playing; 
Now  stopping  here,  and  then  afar  off  straying, 
As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

'Twas  changed.     One  summer's  day  I  stepped  aside, 
To  let  him  pass ;  his  face  had  manhood's  seeming, 
And  that  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  beaming 
On  a  fair  maiden  whom  he  called  "  his  Bride !" 
i2 
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Once  more ;  'twas  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
I  saw  a  group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding, 
The  room  with  harmless  pleasantry  resounding, 

And  in  the  midst  I  marked  the  smiling  Sire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded ! — and  I  heard  the  tone 
Of  a  slow  moving  bell — the  white  haired  man  was 
gone !  [ANON.] 


WOMAN. 

YE  are  stars  of  the  night,  ye  are  gems  of  the  morn, 
Ye  are  dew-drops,  whose  lustre  illumines  the  thorn ; 
And  rayless  that  night  is,  that  morning  unblest, 
When  no  beam  in  your  eye  lights  up  peace  in  the  breast, 
And  the  sharp  thorn  of  sorrow  sinks  deep  in  the  heart, 
Till  the  sweet  lip  of  woman  assuages  the  smart ; 
'Tis  hers  o'er  the  couch  of  misfortune  to  bend, 
In  fondness  a  lover,  in  firmness  a  friend ; 
And  prosperity's  hour,  be  it  ever  confest, 
From  woman  receives  both  refinement  and  zest ; 
And  adorned  by  the  bays,  or  enwreathed  with  the  willow, 
Her  smile  is  our  meed,  and  her  bosom  our  pillow. 

[ANON.] 


THE  FAWN'S  LEAP. 

A   LEGEND   OF   THE   NATCHEZ. 

A  LONG  peace  existing  between  the  Natchez  nation 
(one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America,)  and  those 
tribes  nearest  to  their  borders,  strengthened  by  a 
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league  against  the  French  for  mutual  protection,  led 
to  much  friendly  intercourse  and  reciprocal  offices  of 
kindness.  A  casual  interview  between  a  young  and 
gallant  warrior  of  one  of  them,  and  a  Natchez  girl, 
produced  impressions  which,  matured  by  time,  ripened 
into  mutual  attachment  Overtures  were  made  to  the 
family  of  the  maiden,  and  presents  exchanged ;  the 
union  was  regarded  by  all  as  auspicious  to  the  interests 
of  both  nations :  the  bright  moons  and  beautiful  skies 
of  the  south  never  smiled  on  a  happier  pair  than  the 
warlike  Alama  and  the  dark-eyed,  youthful  Xalissa. 
About  this  period  the  arts  and  gold  of  the  French  pre- 
vailed over  the  faith  of  some  of  the  nations,  heretofore 
united  with  the  Natchez  in  opposition  to  the  intolerable 
oppressions  heaped  upon  them  by  these  adventurers. 
Falsehoods  were  invented,  and  treacherous  designs 
attributed  to  all  parties  in  the  league,  through  emis- 
saries and  spies  secretly  sent  among  them.  Complaint 
and  recrimination  were  followed  by  aggression  and 
open  hostility.  The  hatchet  was  unburied,  and  the 
runners,  bearing  the  red  symbol  of  combat,  passed 
rapidly  among  the  tribes.  The  first  onset  was  between 
the  Natchez  and  the  native  tribe  of  Alama,  and  so 
sudden,  that  the  last  interview  between  him  and  Xa- 
lissa, was  broken  off  by  the  terrific  cry  of  their  respec- 
tive tribes,  summoning  the  youthful  warriors  to  the 
work  of  death.  Alama,  high  in  reputation  and  command, 
reluctantly  obeyed  the  call.  He  panted  not  for  the 
glories  or  dangers  of  war,  but  sighed  for  days  of  peace 
and  happiness  with  his  beautiful  Fawn.  This  was  the 
name  of  Xalissa  when  translated  into  our  tongue ;  with 
it  well  corresponded  her  starry  eye,  fringed  with  lashes 
as  dark  and  silky  as  the  raven  plume  that  decked  her 
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hair;  her  slender  form,  graceful  as  the  neck  of  the 
swan,  clearing  the  waters  of  her  own  blue  lake ;  and 
her  tiny  foot  and  agile  step,  elastic  as  the  tread  of  the 
young  panther  upon  the  quicksands  of  her  native 
stream.  It  is  unnecessary  to  d  well  on  the  bloody  scenes 
which  ensued,  or  to.  detail  the  various  fortunes  that 
attended  these  destructive  wars,  stirred  up  by  the  fatal 
policy  of  the  French.  So  far  as  the  present  contest 
was  involved,  the  Natchez  were  successful.  They  had 
routed  their  enemies,  and  taken  many  captives,  who, 
according  to  the  usages  of  savage  warfare,  were  con- 
demned to  torture.  Among  them  was  Alama.  All 
the  friendly  sentiments  heretofore  existing  between 
the  tribes,  were  superseded  by  that  settled  and  deadly 
hate  characteristic  of  barbarians.  Alama,  after  fighting 
with  the  desperation  of  a  tiger,  pierced,  like  a  target, 
with  a  hundred  arrows,  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Natchez.  His  wounds,  though  dangerous  and  numerous, 
were  not  destined  to  prove  mortal.  His  athletic  form, 
in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  manly  strength,  had  been 
trained  and  hardened  amidst  enterprise  and  danger; 
and  his  soul  rose  superior  to  misfortune  and  suffering. 
This  heroic  bearing  only  exasperated  his  enemies,  and 
sealed  his  doom ;  but  under  present  prostration  he  was 
deemed  an  unfit  object  for  the  extremities  of  an  In- 
dian execution;  it  was,  therefore,  deferred.  Xalissa, 
in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  had  witnessed  his  sufferings, 
but  dared  not  exhibit  the  sympathies  she  so  deeply  felt, 
or  betray  an  emotion  calculated  to  rouse  suspicion,  and 
thus  precipitate  his  destiny.  One  thing  she  had  re- 
solved upon,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  obstructions 
opposed  to  her  designs,  to  save  or  to  perish  with  him  I 
Among  the  Natchez  were  certain  superannuated  wo- 


men,  generally  blind  or  crippled,  pretending  to  super- 
natural powers,  and  dealing  in  charms  and  witchcraft. 
These  beldames  were  held  in  undefined  and  super- 
stitious awe  by  young  and  old.  When  captives  were 
brought  in  by  the  warriors,  their  misfortunes  were 
aggravated  by  every  insult  that  the  resources  of  savage 
ingenuity  could  suggest ;  and  not  the  least  were  the 
revilings,  taunts,  and  incantations  of  these  hags,  to 
whose  power  they  were  subjected  preparatory  to  exe- 
cution. They  dressed  themselves  in  strange  and  fan- 
tastic attire,  and  wore  hideous  masks,  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  their  uncouth  and  antic  ceremonies.  They 
were  unquestioned  in  their  proceedings,  being  avoided 
by  all,  through  mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  detesta- 
tion. Xalissa  availed  herself  of  this  superstition  to 
effect  her  designs.  Habited  in  the  disguise  of  these 
pretended  magicians,  she  came  by  night  to  the  place 
where  Alama  was  confined.  It  was  an  enclosure, 
strongly  constructed  of  stakes  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
covered  by  like  materials,  firmly  set  in  the  form  of  a 
roof.  His  companions  had  been  successively  led  out 
to  execution,  and  he  lay  alone,  in  the  centre  of  the 
prison,  bound  to  a  post  driven  deep  into  the  earth.  On 
the  outside,  a  gallery,  composed  lightly  of  cane,  and 
covered  with  branches,  sheltered  a  numerous  guard, 
and  the  entrance  was  constantly  occupied  by  a  power- 
ful Indian.  These  precautions  interposed  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  kind;  the  approach  of  Xalissa  was, 
however,  unobstructed;  the  Indian  reverently  gave 
way,  and  she  was  soon  at  the  side  of  the  prisoner.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  marked  the 
entrance  of  his  supposed  tormentor  with  perfect  un- 
concern. She  performed  over  him  various  unmeaning 
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ceremonies ;  she  heaped  abuse  and  insult  on  the  vic- 
tim ;  cast  opprobrium  upon  his  name  and  tribe ;  and, 
kneeling  over  him,  chaunted  those  low,  sad  tones, 
which  warn  the  captive  of  doom  and  death.  Then 
she  recited  the  victories  of  the  Natchez,  their  deeds  of 
renown,  and  the  glories  of  their  ancestors,  uttering 
new  imprecations  on  their  foes.  At  length,  however, 
as  the  curiosity  of  the  guard  subsided,  she  gradually 
brought  her  face  nearer  to  that  of  Alama,  and,  taking 
his  hand,  addressed  him  in  a  whisper.  "  Let  your  eyes 
be  opened,  your  tongue  still,  your  face  unchanged.  I 
am  here  to  save  you !  Fear  not ;  I  am  Xalissa !"  The 
warrior,  overcome  by  love,  gratitude,  and  joy,  with  a 
heart  bursting  to  give  expression  to  his  emotions,  ex- 
erted, nevertheless,  the  control  over  his  feelings  so 
remarkable  in  the  Indian.  "  Your  wounds,"  resumed 
the  beautiful  girl,  with  her  mouth  close  to  his  ear, 
while  she  was  heaving  her  arms  in  all  the  frenzy  and 
eccentricity  of  the  character  she  had  assumed ;  "  your 
wounds  will  not  suffer  you  to  fly — promise  to  obey  me. 
To-morrow  I  will  tell  you  all — promise."  Alama 
pressed  her  hand  in  token  of  assent ;  but  whispered,  as 
he  did  so,  "  My  foot  is  heavy,  but  my  hand  is  not 
weak.  Cut  the  thongs  that  bind  me;  give  me  my 
hatchet ;  I  will  yet  open  our  path  to  the  forest."  "  No 
blood  must  be  shed,"  rejoined  Xalissa ;  "  my  brother 
guards  you ;  he  must  not  die  by  your  hand.  You  have 
promised !  Silence !  the  Natchez  are  wary.  If  I  am 
suspected  we  are  lost !  I  will  come  again !"  She  now 
sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and,  rocking  her  body  to 
and  fro,  often  repeated  the  same  or  like  mockeries, 
and  then  slowly  left  the  prison.  Here  she  wandered 
about  among  the  guards,  who  were  lying  sluararishlv 
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around  the  fire,  took  their  bows  in  her  hands,  and  pro- 
nounced over  them  certain  cabalistic  words,  at  the 
same  time  dancing  round  them  with  grimaces  and 
frantic  gestures.  Having  thus  familiarised  herself 
with  those  whom  she  intended  to  deceive,  laid  a  plan 
for  accomplishing  a  most  important  design  in  relation 
to  their  arms,  and  lulled  suspicion  asleep,  she  retired. 
The  following  day  the  same  mummery  was  repeated ; 
and  the  guard,  not  only  unsuspecting,  but  exhibiting 
some  symptoms  of  disgust  and  weariness  at  the  perse- 
verance of  the  sorceress,  lay  indolently  about  the 
dungeon,  thus  enabling  Xalissa  briefly  to  unfold  her 
plans.  "  To-morrow  you  are  doomed  to  the  stake. 
We  must  fly  to-night  The  warrior  who  guards  the 
door,  I  have  told  you,  is  my  brother ;  his  life  must  be 
safe — at  least  till  all  else  fails.  We  must  exchange 
dresses.  I  know  the  passes  to  the  river,  which  you 
do  not ;  wounded,  you  could  not  escape.  I  will  break 
the  guard !  When  the  Natchez  pursue  me,  take  your 
course  to  the  Humachitto.  I  will  meet  you  where  it 
joins  the  Mississippi.  Fear  not  for  me — the  bow-strings 
will  be  charmed  !  My  foot  is  light.  Be  silent — obey, 
and  we  are  safe !"  Then,  with  a  wild  and  unearthly 
shriek,  she  seized  a  fire-brand,  and,  renewing  her  sybil- 
like  denunciations  and  incoherent  maledictions,  her 
voice  sank  away,  as  if  from  the  exhaustion  of  passion, 
into  coarse  and  direful  tones ;  the  notes  were  taken  up 
by  the  guard  excited  to  fury,  and  the  song  of  death 
rang  fearfully  among  the  surrounding  echoes.  Xalissa 
returned  at  night,  prepared  to  accomplish  her  hazardous 
purpose.  She  had  brought  with  her  a  vegetable  acid, 
active  and  powerful  in  its  effects ;  and  with  this,  in  the 
progress  of  her  pretended  witchcraft,  she  managed  to 
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touch  all  the  bow-strings.  The  savages  were  passive 
and  unsuspecting,  for  they  regarded  her  as  being  super- 
naturally  inspired,  and  excited  to  new  raptures  by  the 
near  prospect  of  vengeance  and  blood.  So  soon  as  all 
became  silent,  and  the  watch-fire  sunk  down  upon  the 
embers,  she  again  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  Alama, 
and  cautiously  severed  the  cords  which  bound  him. 
She  took  his  bright  head-piece,  and  clasped  it  on  her 
own  brow.  She  then  put  her  mask  upon  him,  and 
threw  around  him  the  parti-coloured  tunic  she  had 
worn ;  at  the  same  time  enveloping  her  little  person 
in  his  hunting-shirt,  stiff  with  blood  from  numerous 
and  ghastly  wounds.  She  now  took  the  position  he 
occupied,  while  Alama,  assuming  hers,  personated  the 
character  of  the  tormentress,  while  she  appeared  as 
the  wounded  and  condemned  captive.  These  changes 
were  effected  more  silently  and  rapidly  than  can  be 
explained  by  words.  Fuel  had  been  added  to  the  fire  by 
the  Indians.  And,  by  the  time  they  were  accomplished, 
the  flame  went  up,  bright  and  sparkling,  in  the  midst 
of  a  savage  but  picturesque  group,  worthy  the  pencil 
of  Salvator  Rosa.  Now  was  the  moment  for  action. 
Xalissa  sprang  forward ;  and,  by  a  blow  dealt  with  all 
her  force,  threw  her  brother  from  his  balance,  and 
passed  him.  He,  not  doubting  that  the  prisoner  had 
escaped  while  the  old  woman  slept,  raised  a  whoop 
which  alarmed  all  his  companions.  They  seized  their 
bows ;  and,  before  Xalissa  had  passed  beyond  the  light 
of  the  fire,  twenty  arrows  were  drawn  upon  her,  either 
of  which  must  have  proved  mortal ;  but  the  charm  she 
employed  proved  effectual,  and  the  bow-strings  snapped 
into  a  thousand  pieces !  They  were,  of  course,  relin- 
quished ;  and  the  whole  band,  with  a  shout  of  vengeance, 
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pressed  hotly  on  the  flying  girl.  We  now  return  to 
Alama.  The  brief  communications  which  necessarily 
passed  between  him  and  Xalissa,  and  the  engrossing 
interest  of  the  occasion,  did  not  enable  him  properly  to 
appreciate  the  motives  of  this  generous  girl.  All  now 
flashed  upon  his  mind.  After  his  fetters  were  removed, 
he  might  have  passed  the  guard,  as  she  had  done,  and 
with  no  greater  hazard ;  but  she  dreaded  lest  Alama, 
in  the  struggle  for  escape,  would  endanger  the  life  of 
her  brother ;  or,  that  stiff  from  wounds,  he  would  be 
overtaken  in  flight.  But,  if  these  apprehensions  had 
proved  groundless,  his  ignorance  of  the  passes  might 
involve  him  in  difficulty,  or  at  best,  leave  him  to  con- 
tend, at  fearful  odds,  with  those  who  could  tread  blind- 
fold every  bayou  and  deer  path  of  these  intricate  defiles. 
On  the  other  hand,  disguised  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
deem  it  possible  that  the  Indians  would  suspect  any 
stratagem,  and,  consequently,  the  pursuit  being  drawn 
upon  her,  Alama,  though  wounded,  might  in  a  few 
hours,  be  beyond  the  fear  of  danger.  So  far  all  had 
succeeded ;  and  the  prisoner  left  the  scene  of  his  suffer- 
ings unmolested,  and  with  new  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  the  devoted  maid.  Divesting 
himself  of  his  incumbrances,  he  was  soon  buried  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  and  turned  his  yet  feeble  steps 
to  the  point  designated  by  her.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lovely  Fawn,  impelled  less  by  fear  for  herself  than 
anxiety  and  affection  for  him,  fled  before  her  pursuers. 
Her  light  and  symmetrical  form,  borne  along  as  if  by 
the  breeze,  seemed  to  flit  onward  like  some  bird  of 
night  on  its  noiseless  wing.  The  Indians,  in  the  outset, 
were  in  no  doubt  of  overtaking  the  wounded  prisoner, 
and  laughed  in  scorn  at  the  shallow  attempt  made  to 
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escape,  where  cunning  had  not  been  resorted  to,  and 
where  physical  power  or  personal  bravery  could  not 
avail.  They  were,  however,  speedily  undeceived,  and 
derision  turned  into  utter  astonishment  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  wounded  and  emaciated  prisoner,  with  the  speed 
of  a  deer,  setting  at  defiance  their  fleetest  runners. 
With  every  inducement,  therefore,  to  urge  them  on, 
they  encouraged  one  another  to  new  efforts  and  re- 
doubled exertion.  They  now  rapidly  approached  the 
rugged  and  uneven  ground  which  marks  the  line  of  the 
"  Ellis  Cliffs."  The  continual  abrasion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi undermines  huge  banks  of  earth,  overhanging 
here  the  margin  of  the  precipitous  shore,  leaving  fright- 
ful chasms  and  deep  bayous  running  on  a  level  with 
the  river,  and  at  various  angles  to  its  course,  far  up 
into  the  heights.  This,  together  with  the  springs, 
bursting  out  at  various  altitudes,  and  passing  through 
sandy  or  decaying  strata,  produces,  particularly  in  the 
rainy  season,  a  melting  and  sinking  of  the  soil,  and  a 
waving,  uneven  surface.  On  the  return  of  the  summer 
suns  the  soil  becomes  baked,  and  is  extremely  rigid 
and  disagreeable  to  the  feet.  It  was  here  that  Xalissa, 
struggling  against  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  beset 
by  enemies  active  and  persevering,  found  her  strength 
beginning  to  yield.  From  the  operation  of  causes  just 
detailed,  the  pass  to  the  river,  formerly  used  by  the 
Natchez,  had  been  cut  off,  and  another  one  was  now 
resorted  to,  though  farther  and  more  circuitous.  The 
former  ran  along  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  deep 
ravines.  Across  this  a  rain  gutter  had  been  formed, 
which,  gradually  widening,  had  become  a  deep  and 
dangerous  gulf,  deemed  impassable  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  object  of  those  in  pursuit  was,  therefore,  to  cut 
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off  the  retreat  of  Xalissa,  by  the  new  route,  should  she 
attempt  it,  and  drive  her  upon  one  of  which  they  sup- 
posed her  ignorant,  being  that  abandoned  as  impassable 
by  reason  of  the  "  break."  Xalissa,  however,  knew 
them  both.  She  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  the  new 
and  safe  descent.  It  was  in  vain.  The  poor  girl, 
nearly  exhausted,  found,  as  day-light  approached,  that 
her  brother,  the  fleetest  of  the  Indians,  was  gaining 
upon  her ;  and  that,  in  fact,  escape  by  mortal  means 
was  almost  hopeless.  She  therefore  ceased  her  flight, 
and  paused,  as  if  collecting  her  powers  for  some  des- 
perate resource.  Upon  this  the  Indians,  secure  of 
their  victim,  sent  forth  a  yell  of  triumph.  Xalissa  now 
turned  suddenly,  and  went  directly  down  the  deserted 
pass.  In  this  attempt  no  interference  was  offered  by 
the  Natchez.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  reached 
its  entrance,  and  saw  her  pent  up  between  the  high- 
lands and  the  chasm,  without  hope  of  escape  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  their  joy  was  uncontrolled ;  and 
a  savage  and  exulting  cry  rang  ominously  among  the 
cliffs.  The  enthusiastic  girl  felt  that  a  moment  had 
arrived,  involving  her  own  fate  and  that  of  her  wounded 
lover ;  for  her  capture  must  expose  the  stratagem,  and 
place  his  fate  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  Between 
these  probabilities  and  personal  danger,  there  was,  in 
her  mind,  no  hesitation.  She  hastily  threw  off  the 
hunting-shirt  taken  from  Alama,  tightened  the  belt  that 
clasped  her  person,  and  with  a  fearless  bound,  cleared 
the  appalling  gulf,  now  spreading  forth  its  terrors  be- 
tween her  and  the  astonished  and  baffled  savages! 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  recover  from  the  stunning 
effect  of  the  leap,  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  in 
adoration  to  her  divinity,  whose  warm  rays  were  just 
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emerging  from  the  east.  To  her  his  rising  seemed  in- 
vested with  new  glories ;  perhaps  she  believed  that  he 
contemplated  her  enterprise  with  favour,  and  thus 
benignly  smiled  on  its  success.  Be  it,  however,  as  it 
may,  she  offered  to  heaven  the  purest  of  all  sacrifices — 
the  tribute  of  an  innocent  and  grateful  heart;  then 
plunging  forward  into  the  forest,  she  sought  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi.  Every  common  emotion,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  influence  the  pursuers  on  such 
an  occasion,  was  merged  in  utter  astonishment,  and 
they  stood  lingering  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
wrapt  in  silent  admiration.  They  were  unwilling, 
however,  to  follow  the  example  of  courage  they  had 
witnessed,  and  turning  their  course  to  the  adjoining 
pass,  rushed  tumultuously  down.  They  repaired  to 
the  outlet  where  Xalissa  must  gain  the  level,  trusting 
that  the  intricacies  of  the  path  would  impede  her  flight. 
But  they  were  too  late :  a  light  impression  on  the 
waving  sand,  disappearing  almost  as  soon  as  seen,  was 
an  unequivocal  indication  of  her  having  passed  there 
on  her  way  to  the  river.  Hopeless  of  success,  but  im- 
pelled by  curiosity,  they  followed  to  the  margin,  and 
there,  on  the  prostrate  body  of  a  noble  oak,  whose 
gigantic  limbs  lay  far  out  into  the  stream,  they  beheld 
her  standing,  calm,  secure,  and  unconcerned.  Collect- 
ing herself  for  a  last  effort,  she  gave  the  shout  expres- 
sive of  victory,  waved  her  hand  in  token  of  defiance, 
and  plunged  into  the  dark  and  angry  stream !  The 
waters  closed  over  her,  and  they  saw  her  no  more ! 
The  Natchez  returned  disappointed  and  ashamed. 
Fortunately  for  themselves,  as  they  conceived,  they 
brought  with  them  the  funeral  shirt  of  Alama  as  evi- 
dence of  their  story.  This  circumstance,  the  situation 
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of  their  bow-strings,  discoloured,  rotten,  and  useless, 
the  sudden  restoration  of  their  prisoner,  his  great  speed, 
and  unaccountable  knowledge  of  the  defiles,  and  finally, 
his  prodigious  leap,  and  sudden  disappearance,  afforded 
ample  ground  for  attributing  the  whole  to  demoniacal 
interference  and  supernatural  agency.  This  construc- 
tion soothed  their  own  vanity,  and,  for  the  moment, 
satisfied  the  nation ;  but  so  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  Xalissa  had  disappeared,  no  doubt  existed  that  she 
was  privy  to  the  escape ;  in  what  way,  however,  it  re- 
mained for  time  to  develope.  Alama,  in  the  meanwhile, 
unobstructed  and  unpursued,  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Humachitto ;  and  there,  upon  the  bank,  trembling  with 
anxiety  for  his  safety,  sat  his  beloved  girl !  She  sprang 
forward,  in  her  artlessness  and  affection,  and  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  the  wounded  chief,  hid  her  face,  radiant 
with  joy,  in  his  manly  bosom.  They  speedily  reached 
the  native  forests  of  Alama,  where  the  exalted  virtues 
of  Xalissa  received  additional  lustre  from  this  distin- 
guished act  of  heroism,  and  where  she  was  amply  re- 
warded, in  the  affections  of  her  chosen  warrior,  and 
the  gratitude  of  a  nation.  The  hostile  tribes  again 
became  friends,  and  Alama  and  Xalissa,  with  the  aged 
warriors  and  the  youth  of  both  nations,  would  often 
assemble  upon  the  heights  which  have  been  described, 
to  amuse  themselves  in  their  plays  and  pastimes ;  and 
the  scene  of  the  adventure  witnessed  many  a  jest  at 
the  expense  of  the  Natchez  guard.  Frequently,  too, 
with  wonder  and  admiration,  did  they  measure  the  in- 
credible vault  that  Xalissa  had  accomplished ;  and,  in 
honour  of  her  virtue,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
achievement,  they  call  it  "  THE  FAWN'S  LEAP." 

[ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR,  1830.] 
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SONG. 

How  sadly  sweet  the  moonlight  hour,  when,  from  their 

shrines  on  high, 
The  stars,  like  angel  forms,  look  out,  along  an  azure 

sky! 
When  not  a  cloud  in  heaven  throws  its  shadow  o'er  the 

deep, 
And  gentlest  zephyrs  only  breathe  to  lull  the  waves  to 

sleep ! 
When  earth  and  air  and  ocean  smile,  beneath  the  holy 

gleam, 
Like  some  bright  scene  the  spirit  loves  to  picture,  in  a 

dream ! 
And  dew-drops  hang  on  every  flower ;  till,  in  the  blessed 

ray, 
They  seem  like  eyes  from  which  all  clouds  are  sweetly 

wept  away ! 

Then  memory's  lingering  visions  sink  more  softly  on 
the  soul, 

And  sorrow  sighs  herself  away  beneath  their  mild  con- 
trol ;— 

And  hearts  that,  o'er  their  fading  joys,  too  long  have 
darkly  pined, 

Grow  bright  again,  as  o'er  them  steals  a  moonlight  of 
the  mind ! 

While  hope,  beneath  its  ray,  once  more  takes  up  her 
soothing  tune, — 

Like  that  lone  bird  who  utters  all  her  music  to  the 
moon! — 
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And  peace,  which,  like  the  dove,  had  flown  before  life's 

waters  dark, 
Returns,  to  plume  her  snowy  wings,  within  her  native 

ark! 

[HERVEY'S  POETICAL  SKETCH  BOOK.] 


THE  SISTERS. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

The  sister's  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us — O,  and  is  all  forgot  ? 

All  school-day's  friendship,  childhood  innocence  1 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 

But  yet  a  union  in  partition, 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem: 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

[SHAKSPEARE.] 


FEMALE  STRATAGEM. 

OF  all  stratagems  resorted  to  by  female  ingenuity  to 
obtain  a  suitable  husband,  we  know  of  none  so  extra- 
ordinary as  that  of  the  French  lady,  who  gave  out  that 
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her  head  resembled  a  "  Death's  Head."  Among  the 
numerous  lovers,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
wealth  she  was  reputed  to  possess,  aspired  to  the  honor 
of  her  hand,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  her  face,  there 
was  reckoned  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  nineteen 
reformed  rakes,  and  two  hundred  ruined  gamesters. 
She  showed  to  a  person  who  was  in  her  confidence, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  letters  she  had  received  from  Bel- 
gium, written  by  certain  well  known  characters,  who 
said  that  they  would  never  revolt,  though  she  should 
prove  to  be  the  most  hideous  object  in  the  world. 
They  were  disposed  to  flatter,  caress,  and  wed  the 
plague  itself,  so  they  could  procure  abundance  of  gold. 
All  the  letters  she  left  unanswered ;  but  to  a  few  she 
was  generous  enough  to  order  her  Secretary  to  return 
thanks.  Her  friends  were  permitted  to  take  a  copy  of 
the  following : — 

"Madam, — Report  has  doubtless  painted  you  less 
handsome  than  you  are ;  but  none,  at  least,  will  refuse 
to  admit  that  your  physiognomy  is  expressive.  I  should 
have  had  the  honor  of  presenting  myself  before  you, 
and  declaring  my  passion,  had  not  the  pitiless  creditors 
detained  me  in  the  Conciergerie.  I  must  beg  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  pay  me  a  visit,  to  receive  the 
proposition  I  am  so  anxious  to  make.  Though  you 
may  have  shown  a  little  of  the  coquette,  in  order  to 
set  yourself  off  to  the  best  advantage,  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  nature ;  consequently  it  can  make  no  kind  of 
difference  in  my  intentions.  No  aspect  can  be  more 
hideous  in  the  eyes  of  a  prisoner,  than  his  prison. 
Bring  me  liberty,  and  you  will  appear  charming  in- 
deed. If  you  should  favour  me  with  a  visit,  you  will 
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see  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  has, 
among  other  advantages,  a  tolerable  person,  with  a 
mind  proper  to  meet  worldly  success.  He  has  more- 
over the  honor  to  declare  his  ardent  vows. 

FOLLEVILLE. 

"  P.  S.  Be  so  good  as  to  request  the  gaoler  of  the 
Conciergerie  to  lend  his  parlor  for  the  interview." 

The  mind  of  the  young  lady  did  not  tend  to  a  union, 
in  consequence  of  the  above  invitation ;  yet  her  heart 
was  not  insensible.  In  the  brilliant  circle  in  which 
she  moved,  covered  constantly  with  a  mask,  she  dis- 
tinguished a  young  man  of  noble  and  interesting  coun- 
tenance, whose  mind  had  been  well  cultivated.  He 
had  a  fortune  which  placed  him  above  interested  views. 
The  young  man,  on  his  part,  was  so  much  charmed 
with  the  graces  and  delicate  sentiments  the  young  lady 
with  invisible  features  displayed  in  her  conversation, 
that  he  at  length  declared  all  his  happiness  depended 
on  an  union.  She  did  not  deny  the  impression  he  had 
made  on  her  heart,  nor  conceal  the  pleasure  she  would 
feel  in  acceding  to  his  proposal, — but  expressed  to  him, 
•at  the  same  time,  the  dread  that  he  would  repent  on 
beholding  her  face,  which  she  described  to  be  that  of 
death  in  its  most  terrific  form.  She  begged  him  to  be- 
ware of  rashness,  and  consider  well,  whether  he  could 
bear  the  disappointment  he  might  incur. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  young  man,  "accept  my 
hand,  and  never  unmask  but  to  the  eye  of  your  hus- 
band." "  I  consent,"  replied  she ;  "  I  shall  not  survive 
the  appearance  of  affright  and  disgust,  and  perhaps 
contempt,  you  may  feel  after  marriage."  "  I  will  not 
shrink  from  the  proof;  it  is  your  heart,  and  not  your 
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figure,  that  I  love."  "  In  eight  days,"  said  the  lady, 
"  you  shall  be  satisfied."  They  prepared  for  the  mar- 
riage, and,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  generous 
young  man  to  accept  a  million  in  bank  bills,  she  settled 
all  her  property  on  him.  "  If  you  have  not  courage 
enough  to  suffer,"  said  she,  "  for  your  companion,  I 
shall  at  least  be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  I  have 
enriched  him  whom  I  love,  and  he  will  perhaps  drop  a 
tear  to  my  memory."  Returning  from  the  altar,  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  spouse  and 
placed  her  hand  on  her  mask.  What  a  situation  for 
the  husband!  His  heart  palpitated,  his  face  turned 
pale,  the  mask  fell,  and  he  beheld  an  angel  of  beauty ! 
She  then  exclaimed  affectionately,  "  you  havo  not  de- 
served deformity — you  merit  the  love  of  beauty !"  The 
happy  couple  left  Paris  the  next  day  for  Livonia, 
where  the  great  property  of  the  lady  was  situated 

[TRAVELLER.] 


THE  LOVER'S  LEAP. 

MANY  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  a  noble  gentleman,  Count  Antonio  Fregoso, 
was  governor  of  the  city  of  Verona  in  Italy.  The 
Count  was  a  widower  with  one  daughter,  whom  he 
passionately  loved,  and  so  entirely  trusted,  that,  yet  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  she  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  liberty 
and  control  over  her  own  actions.  She  was  beautiful, 
with  dark  full  eyes  and  fair  cheek,  which  yet  glowed 
with  the  roseate  hue  of  health  and  happiness.  Single 
of&pring  of  the  rich  Fregoso,  she  had  many  lovers,  and 
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among  them  there  were  none  she  esteemed  as  truly 
loving  her,  but  rather  suspected  the  whole  crowd  to  be 
moved  only  by  the  desire  of  possessing  the  richest 
heiress  in  Italy.  Such  ideas  endued  her  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  pride  and  humility ;  she  disdained  a  merce- 
nary band  who  paid  the  lowly  services  of  love  for  the 
sake  of  her  wealth  and  rank;  and  she  felt  that  her 
heart  contained  a  treasure  of  affection,  unexpended  yet, 
but  which  she  would  gladly  bestow  on  one  of  whose 
disinterested  love  she  could  feel  secure.  While  she 
haughtily  turned  away  from  her  many  suitors,  she  was 
humbled  in  her  own  eyes,  by  the  belief  that  her  indi- 
vidual merit  had  failed  to  attract  one  truly  loving  her 
heart. 

A  young  French  knight  had  lately  been  added  to  her 
train  of  admirers.  The  Chevalier  Montreville  was  of 
a  noble  but  impoverished  family,  and  beholding  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passionate  idolatry  surrounded  and  vainly 
courted  by  the  chiefest  nobles  of  her  native  land,  he 
shrank  into  himself,  fearing  to  share  the  disdain  he 
found  to  be  the  portion  of  all  who  spoke  to  Ippolita  the 
language  of  love.  The  proud  girl,  herself  yet  unaware 
of  the  cause,  marked  his  appearance  in  her  cortege 
with  pleasure,  and  watched  his  movements  with  some- 
thing like  anxiety.  His  clear  blue  eyes  seemed  inca- 
pable of  expressing  any  thing  but  truth — his  voice  had 
persuasion  in  its  tone ;  how  was  it  that  that  voice  alone 
had  never  expressed  love  for  her]  This  question  was 
too  soon  answered.  A  moonlight  festival — a  momentary 
division  from  all  others — an  unwonted  gentleness  in  the 
lovely  Italian's  manners,  made  Montreville  forget  his 
prudence  and  his  fears.  A  word,  a  pressure  of  the 
hands — how  were  they  answered]  Ippolita  had  re- 
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spected  his  silence — she  replied  contemptuously ;  nay, 
the  unexplained  internal  conflict  of  her  feelings  made 
her  answer  even  angrily :  she  commanded  his  absence, 
and  his  future  silence  on  so  displeasing  and  barren  a 
subject. 

Some  weeks  after,  Ippolita  and  many  of  her  com- 
panions of  either  sex  were  riding  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adige.  Montreville  was  there ;  he  had  not  dared  in- 
fringe the  orders  of  his  lady,  nor  urge  again  his  suit ; 
yet  he  did  not  despair.  Nay,  in  spite  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, he  felt  sustained  by  his  own  integrity,  and  showed 
no  sign  of  depression.  He  fancies  that  he  loves  me, 
thought  Ippolita — no,  I  am  wrong ;  he  does  not  even 
imagine  such  a  sentiment ;  his  conduct  is  dictated  by 
the  basest  motives,  and  he  has  not  the  art  of  even 
casting  a  veil  over  them : — she  turned  her  eyes  con- 
temptuously on  him : — yet  could  any  vile  feeling  lurk 
in  so  frank  a  countenance  1  She  felt  the  blood  glow 
in  her  cheek.  How  prove  to  herself  whether  the  love 
he  pretended  were  true  or  feigned? 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  love. 
Many  of  her  suitors  spoke  with  enthusiasm  on  the  sub- 
ject, wishing  to  gain  thus  the  confidence  of  Ippolita ; 
but  she  turned  all  their  high-flown  expressions  into 
ridicule,  and,  with  unaccustomed  bitterness,  forgot  her 
usual  courtesy  in  her  tauntings.  Montreville  listened 
silently.  Impatient  of  this  show  of  coldness,  she  turned 
suddenly  towards  him,  asking — "  And  what  does  our 
French  visitant  say  to  our  Italian  eloquence  1  *  Words, 
and  not  deeds,'  are  a  lover's  motto ;  think  you  not  so, 
Chevalier?" 

Montreville's  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  glow  of 
pleasure  at  this  address :  "  Since,"  he  cried,  "  you, 
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Madam,  deign  to  permit  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
love,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  found  a  worse  pleader  than 
these  gentlemen  for  its  sacred  cause."  Then  he  entered 
on  a  description  and  a  defence  of  the  passion,  so  glowing, 
so  fervent,  and  so  sincere,  that  while  his  bright  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  his  cheek  burnt  with  enthusiasm,  the 
lids  of  Ippolita's  dark  orbs  half  veiled  them,  and  the 
blush  of  confusion  stained  her  cheek.  He  had  described 
the  adoration  of  the  lover  for  his  mistress ;  he  descanted 
on  his  tenderness ;  then  he  spoke  of  his  devotion ;  his 
readiness  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  her  smile.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  harangue  Ippolita  somewhat  recovered 
herself;  and  when  he  paused,  as  if  concluding,  she 
turned  to  him  with  a  smile  of  mockery,  saying,  "  Fine 
expressions,  these,  Chevalier,  and  they  the  more  con- 
firm my  saying,  *  words  not  deeds.'  For  my  part,  I 
never  saw  any  of  these  furious  fire-eating  lovers  who 
really  ever  burnt  and  were  consumed.  Sigh  they  may — 
and  lament,  and  strive  to  weep ;  but  when  a  test  should 
be  made — the  fire  goes  out,  and — oh  miracle ! — the  fuel 
remains  unconsumed !" 

"  Madam,"  replied  Montreville,  "  that  I  love  you  I 
have  confessed,  and  you  have  not  deigned  to  believe 
me ;  nor  will  you  open  your  eyes  to  the  burning  affec- 
tion that  consumes  me.  If  for  a  moment  you  could 
become  aware  of  the  feeling  that  devours  me,  your 
goodness  would  lead  you  to  pity  me.  Since  by  your 
permission  I  now  speak,  may  I  not  say  that  a  fire  pos- 
sesses my  heart,  which  not  all  the  waters  of  the  Adige, 
that  flows  beneath  the  bridge  we  are  now  crossing, 
could  even  allay,  far  less  extinguish  1" 

"  Nay,  the  trial  has  not  yet  been  made,"  said  the 
proud  girl,  with  a  scornful  laugh ;  piqued  at  being  thus 
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challenged  to  believe,  and  acknowledge  her  belief  in  a 
passion  whose  existence  she  had  denied: — she  con- 
tinued, "  the  time  is  opportune — the  waters  flow  icy 
cold  at  your  feet,  yet  not  colder  than  your  heart ;  will 
you  not  prove  their  power  over  it  7" 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  the  month  of  October ;  the 
change  of  season  was  already  severely  felt,  and  the 
north  wind  that  blew  added  to  the  cold.  When  the 
lover  heard  this  proud  and  cruel  girl  invite  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  water,  hurried  away  by  youthful  and 
rash  passion,  and  blinded  by  his  ardent  desire  of  proving 
his  truth,  he  replied,  fervently :  "  Most  ready  am  I  to 
obey  you ;  most  happy  to  find  a  way  of  proving  my 
sincerity."  Then,  without  pause,  dashing  his  spurs 
into  his  horse's  sides,  he  forced  the  noble  barb  he  rode 
to  leap  from  the  bridge  into  the  swift  and  foaming  river. 
The  Adige  is  very  deep,  and  rapid,  and  difficult  of 
navigation,  especially  near  the  bridges,  on  account  of 
the  gulfs  and  whirlpools ;  and  now,  on  account  of  recent 
rains,  it  was  swollen  and  tempestuous.  The  horse, 
weighed  down  by  the  burthen  of  his  rider,  sank  at  once 
to  the  bottom,  and  then,  like  a  ball  which  rebounds  from 
the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  flung,  he  rose  again 
to  the  surface,  with  the  youth  still  in  the  saddle.  Then 
he  began,  with  pant  and  strain,  to  breast  the  water 
transversely  towards  the  shore,  guided  by  Montreville ; 
and,  gaining  somewhat  on  the  current,  he  drew  near 
the  banks.  The  youth,  who  still  kept  his  seat,  turning 
his  head  towards  his  proud  mistress,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  Behold,  lady  of  my  heart,  behold,  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters !  yet  bathed  as  I  am  by  their  icy 
waves,  I  feel  no  cold ;  and  feeling  them  all  around  me, 
they  in  no  way  allay  the  fever  of  my  love,  but  the 
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rather  my  true  heart  burns  with  a  purer  and  steadier 
flame  in  despite  of  their  chilling  influence." 

His  companions,  who  were  still  on  the  bridge,  re- 
mained astonished  and  frightened,  and  overcome  by  the 
sight  presented  to  them  by  the  courageous  and  un- 
daunted Montreville,  they  stood,  as  if  senseless,  speech- 
less, and  wonder-stricken.  The  youth,  who  gazed 
more  intently  on  the  beautiful  Ippolita  than  the  course 
of  his  horse,  reached  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but  in  a 
place  where  a  high  wall  rose  immediately  at  its  edge, 
so  that  he  was  unable  to  land.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  direct  his  horse  towards  a  spot  where  the 
sloping  bank  promised  a  safe  exit  from  the  river.  De- 
siring to  turn  his  horse  with  the  rein,  spurring  him  at 
the  same  time,  the  water,  striking  his  sides  violently 
as  he  turned,  and  rushing  between  his  legs,  threw  him 
over ;  so  that  the  ardent  Montreville,  notwithstanding 
all  his  exertions,  lost  his  stirrups  and  his  seat ;  but  still 
keeping  ho?  1  of  the  rein,  thus  leading  his  horse,  he 
came  again  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  this  frightful 
and  pitiable  spectacle,  all  the  persons  assembled  on  the 
bridge  and  on  the  banks  began  to  cry  aloud  for  help. 
Montreville  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind ;  yet  as 
soon  as  he  rose  on  the  water  he  became  aware  of  the 
peril  of  his  situation ;  so  loosening,  and  casting  from 
him  his  cloak,  he  quitted  his  horse's  rein,  leaving  him 
to  guide  himself  instinctively  to  a  place  of  safety,  he 
addressed  himself  for  swimming,  and  though  his  dress 
was  cumbrous,  and  his  heavy  sword  was  belted  to  his 
side,  yet  he  strove  gallantly  with  his  watery  enemy. 
There  were  no  boats  near,  nor  was  there  any  person 
who  would  risk  his  life  by  endeavouring  to  aid  him ; 
but  all  who  beheld  him  assisted  him  only  by  their  cries. 
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The  women,  weeping  and  trembling  for  fear,  stood 
overcome  by  terror,  watching  the  event  of  this  rash 
and  perilous  enterprise.  The  proud  Ippolita,  who 
before  had  never  given  credit  to  the  existence  of  so 
true  a  passion,  softened  by  so  horrible  and  fearful  an 
event,  and  deeply  compassionating  her  hapless  lover, 
bathed  in  tears,  cried  aloud  for  help,  and  passionately 
entreated  the  standers-by  to  go  to  his  assistance ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  no  one  dared  make  an  attempt  to  save 
him,  which  would  have  put  their  own  lives  in  similar 
peril  to  the  one  he  encountered.  Montreville  was  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
hardy  and  even  dangerous  pastime ;  so  that  when  he 
saw  his  dear  mistress  weeping  bitterly,  and  demon- 
strating by  her  manner  her  fears  on  his  account,  he 
held  himself  entirely  and  overpaid  for  all  that  he  had 
risked;  and  such  delight  filled  his  heart,  that  his 
strength  increasing  with  his  joy,  the  idea  of  danger 
was  entirely  forgotten.  So,  swimming  with  undaunted 
heart,  and  dexterously  cutting  through  the  opposing 
waves,  each  moment  he  gained  on  his  enemy,  and  ap- 
proached a  feasible  landing-place;  and  though  im- 
peded by  his  heavy  garments,  and  weighed  down  by  his 
sword,  yet  he  contrived  to  cast  from  him  the  waters,  and 
so  to  conquer  their  effect,  that  he  reached  the  sloping 
bank,  and,  getting  on  land,  hastened  in  safety  towards 
the  spot  where  his  lady  and  her  companions  were.  His 
horse,  following  in  his  master's  wake,  also  gained  the 
landing-place,  and  was  led  away  by  the  Chevalier's 
servants. 

Love  and  truth  the  while  achieved  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Ippolita  felt  her  whole  heart  dissolve  in  pity 
and  compassion  for  her  lover,  so  that  to  have  saved  him 
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from  the  waves  she  would  most  willingly  have  put  her 
own  life  in  similar  peril ;  but  knowing  no  means  where- 
by to  assist  him,  she  called  aloud  for  help,  weeping  the 
while  and  franticly  wringing  her  hands.  When  Mon- 
treville  had  landed,  wet  as  he  was,  he  respectfully 
approached  the  lovely  girl,  saying,  "  I  am  returned, 
dearest  lady,  such  you  behold,  my  heart  still  burning 
with  unconquerable  love— devoted  in  life  and  death  to 
your  service." 

Ippolitawas  surrounded  with  the  flower  of  the  Italian 
nobility;  she  stood  bright  in  loveliness,  power,  and 
youth ;  but  pride  was  extinguished  in  her  bosom :  thus 
as  he  stood — the  water  dripping  from  his  garments — 
his  hair  shedding  a  thousand  dew-drops — his  cheek, 
which  had  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  now  became  ashy 
pale  from  his  over-exertion;  thus,  as  he  humbly  and 
gently  presented  himself  before  her,  she  cast  herself 
into  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  Love,  you  have  conquered ! 
Montreville,  you  have  won  me.  I  am  yours  for  ever !" 

[COMPANION.] 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

"  I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  oh  where  is  that  radiant  shore  1 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  1 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle  boughs  1" 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

L2 
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"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies'? 
Or  'midst  the  green  island  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  7" 

"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child?" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  ? 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand  1- 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  1" 

"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child !" 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy ! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom ; 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 

It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child !" 

[MRS.  HEMANS.] 


THE  WEDDING. 

Tears  on  this  blessed  morning ! — Tears,  sweet  love ! 
It  ought  not  thus  to  be.     Why,  my  light  heart 
Is  like  the  gladsome,  long-imprisoned  bird, 
Cleaving  its  way  through  the  blue,  liquid  arch, 
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With  liberty's  free  song.     Those  dropping  pearls 

Waste  but  thy  bosom's  wealth.     'Twere  wise  to  keep 

Such  treasures  for  the  long  arrears  which  grief 

Holdeth  with  man,  when  pitiless  time  doth  crush 

The  boasted  blossoms  of  his  summer  prime. 

— Lo !  I  will  turn  magician,  and  compute 

What  moves  thee  thus.     Up  from  a  parent's  hearth 

The  sports  of  infancy,  the  nurse's  smile, 

The  tale,  the  dance,  the  warbled  hymn  at  eve, 

The  nightly  blessing,  and  the  lingering  clasp 

Of  thy  young  fairy  sister's  snowy  arms, — 

Rise,  in  bright  parting  vestments,  to  detain 

Thy  innocent  soul  in  durance.     Yet,  my  love, 

Cast  my  heart's  gold  into  the  furnace-flame, 

And  if  it  pass  not  there,  unchanging  pure, 

I'll  be  a  bankrupt  to  all  hope, — and  Heaven 

Shall  shut  its  gate  on  me.     Come,  dearest,  come, — 

The  hallowed  vow  must  tremble  on  thy  lip, — 

And  at  God's  blessed  altar  shalt  thou  kneel 

So  meek  and  beautiful,  that  men  will  deem 

Some  angel  there  doth  pray.     Then  shalt  thou  be 

The  dovelet  of  my  lone,  domestic  bower, 

Breathing  sweet  music,  while  thy  gentle  heart 

Shall  learn  such  deep  and  deathless  tenderness 

That  all  thy  pictures  of  remembered  joy 

Shall  be  as  faded  things.     So  be  at  rest, 

And  let  thy  rose-bud  lip  smile  as  'twas  wont, 

With  eloquent  delight 

[TRAVELLER.] 
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PHCEBE'S  GRAVE. 

"  And  spring  adorns  with  flowers  her  humble  grave." 

IN  a  retired  spot,  near  to  which  three  roads  met,  I 
observed  two  labourers  removing  the  earth ;  and  sup- 
posing they  were  going  to  erect  a  direction-post,  I 
stopped  to  inquire  which  road  I  must  take  to  get  to 

M .     Turn  to  your  right  hand  replied  one  of  the 

men,  and  then,  without  attending  to  me  further,  re- 
sumed his  work.  However,  as  I  am  naturally  inquisi- 
tive, I  interrupted  him  again  by  remarking,  that  a 
guide-post  was  absolutely  necessary  where  the  roads 
intersected  each  other,  as  they  did  at  this  place.  "  Ah, 
but  it  is  no  guide-post  matter  that  we're  about,"  said 
the  man :  "  to  be  sure,  it  may  be  called  so  in  one  sense, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  point  out  a  wrong  road.  But  I 
guess  no  bairn,  or  grown  up  body  will  care  to  pass  it 
after  dark  for  some  time  to  come."  I  begged  the  man 
to  explain  himself.  "  Why,  you  see,  it's  a  grave  we're 
making.  Ah,  you  may  well  look  sad ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
there's  one  to  be  buried  in  it  too.  You,  perhaps,  knew 
Phoebe  Ward  of  our  village,  as  pretty  looking  a  lass 
as  one  may  see.  Well,  the  squire  Osborn  took  a  liking 
to  her,  and  in  a  short  time  it  seemed  pretty  certain  he 
meant  to  marry  her.  And  he  did  marry  her ;  but  what 
came  of  it )  Why,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he  told  her 
that  the  marriage  was  all  sham,  and  offered  to  provide 
for  her  if  she'd  leave  him,  and  not  trouble  him.  The 
poor  thing  took  the  matter  to  heart,  and  went  mad,  as 
they  say ;  and  tho'  she  came  to  herself  a  little  a  few 
days  back,  she  has  never  been  right  since  the  affair. 
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Well,  yesterday  the  woman  that  attends  on  her  left  the 
house  for  a  moment,  and  when  she  came  back,  there 
lay  Phffibe  with  a  knife  (how  she  got  it  God  knows) 
buried  deep  in  her  side.  The  woman  raised  her  from 
the  floor  and  spoke  to  her — but  she  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  my  pick-axe — the  poor  thing  was  dead 
enough." — Unfortunate  girl !  said  I. — "  Then,"  resumed 
the  man,  "  the  cor'ner  came  at  night,  and  after  it  had 
been  well  shown  to  him,  as  I  think,  that  she  was  beside 
herself,  he  made  use  of  some  hard  words  which  I  can- 
not recollect,  and  ordered  that  she  should  be  buried  hi 
the  cross-road;  and  so,  you  see,  the  grave's  for  her, 
and  she'll  be  brought  here  in  the  dark  of  the  night." 

I  observed  while  the  man  was  speaking,  that  the 
tears  fell  down  the  time-furrowed  cheeks  of  his  com- 
panion, a  silver-headed  man  of  some  fourscore  years. 
"That's  Phoebe's  father,"  continued  the  man;  "he 
would  not  leave  the  management  of  her  grave  to  me, 
but  has  come  himself  to  assist  in  making  things  as 
decent  as  they  may  be.  Poor  old  man,  if  he  stays  here 
till  night,  it 's  my  thought  they  may  be  buried  together ; 
and  again,  sir,  if  he  goes  back  to  his  cottage,  he'll  die 
of  grief.  Ah,  it's  a  heart-rending  case,  tho'  some  peo- 
ple think  lightly  of  it,  and  say,  it 's  fitting  that  one  who 
has  killed  herself  should  be  denied  Christian  burial ; 
but  I  say,  that  no  one  who  knows  what  he  is  doing 
would  lay  hands  on  himself.  And  I  count  it  of  little 
consequence  that  she  's  to  be  buried  here  in  the  high- 
way, if  she  is  now,  as  I  trust  hi  God  she  is,  happy  in 
heaven,  and  looking  down  upon  her  enemies  with  pity. 
To  be  sure,  what  we're  doing  may  break  her  poor 
father's  heart,  or  go  nigh  to  do  it,  and  will  gather  a 
noisy  crowd  together  to  disgrace  us  all  as  Christians 
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and  men,  but  what  purpose  more  it  can  answer,  I  can- 
not tell." 

It  is  necessary,  said  I,  that  some  legal  penalty  should 
attend  a  crime,  which  is  in  its  consequences  so  ruinous; 
but  how  far  such  cases  as  the  present  act  as  warnings, 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  Man's  judgment  is  fallible,  and 
human  laws  must  frequently  compromise  private  in- 
jury, whilst  they  aim  at  public  good ;  so  that  an  ap- 
pearance of  injustice  will  frequently  attach  to  acts  of 
human  jurisprudence.  But  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
cision of  an  earthly  tribunal,  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
the  Almighty  will  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  deeds  of 
a  distracted  suicide. 

"  What  you  say,"  replied  the  man,  "  is  very  good, 
no  doubt,  if  I  could  understand  it.  Well,  sir,  you  see 
that  low  cottage  among  the  old  elms.  That  is  the  old 
man's  dwelling.  It 's  worth  your  while  to  visit  it,  if  it 
be  only  to  see  the  little  garden  in  front,  which  Phoebe 
took  pains  to  keep  in  order,  and  which  was  admired 
by  all,  till  of  late  it  has  lost  something  of  its  beauty. 
And  if  you  enter  the  cottage,  you'll  agree  with  me, 
that  her  father  could  want  for  nothing  in  such  a  com- 
fortable dwelling,  while  Phoebe  was  alive  to  wait  on 
him  and  comfort  him.  But  the  old  man  has  drooped 
sadly  of  late.  When  he  returned  at  night  from  his 
work,  he  found  Phoebe  at  home  to  be  sure,  but  it  only 
saddened  hie  heart  to  look  at  her ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  him  at  such  tunes  wish  she  was  in  heaven. 
Formerly,  sir,  you  might  have  seen  her,  as  the  day  was 
closing,  when  the  sun  was  shedding  its  last  light  on 
yon  little  wood — night  after  night  you  might  have  seen 
her  open  the  wicket  that  leads  to  the  house,  and  skip 
over  the  fields  to  meet  her  father.  And  the  old  man's 
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supper  was  always  ready  for  him  when  he  reached 
home ;  for  she  was  careful  to  prepare  that,  and  make 
all  ready  before  she  set  out.  But  night  comes  on  apace, 
and  our  sad  preparations  for  Phosbe's  burying  are  not 
finished.  Turn  to  your  right  hand,  and  the  road  will 

lead  you  directly  to  M .  Good-day,  sir." — My 

heart  was  too  full  to  answer  him,  and  any  attempt  to 
console  the  afflicted  parent  would  have  been  as  impo- 
tent as  the  hand  of  an  infant  laid  on  the  mane  of  the 
stormy  sea.  I  turned  from  them  in  silence,  and  con- 
tinued my  way  to  M . 

When  I  reached  the  populous  city,  I  expected  to 
find  a  gloom  on  every  countenance.  Phcebe's  history 
had  melted  my  heart  to  sadness,  and  I  was  a  stranger 

to  her ;  but  at  M ,  a  distance  of  only  two  miles 

from  her  dwelling,  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  must  have 
been  well  known,  and,  thought  I,  every  eye  will  weep 
for  her.  How  was  I  deceived!  My  feelings,  I  am 
aware,  had  risen  to  a  romantic  height.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  I  met  with  no  tokens  of  commiseration 
for  Phoebe's  fate  in  the  faces  that  passed.  The  crowds 
which  thronged  every  street  were  too  much  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  gam  or  of  pleasure,  to  suffer  an  un- 
profitable pity  for  another's  fater  to  interfere  with  their 
important  avocations.  The  busy  look,  and  the  joyous 
countenance,  were  all  I  could  meet  with ;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  judge  from  appearances,  I  might  be 
said  to  have  been  a  solitary  mourner  in  a  city  of  joy. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  a  small  inn,  nearly  ad- 
joining to  the  principal  hotel,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  splendid  equipage  which  had  stopped  at  the  latter. 
The  bearing  was  once  noble,  but  considerable  abate- 
ments, I  observed,  had  been  inserted  in  the  shield.  I 
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asked  of  one  who  stood  near,  whose  carriage  that  was 
which  had  just  come  up.  "  'Tis  the  Osborns,"  said  the 
man,  "and  they  who  are  alighted  from  it,  are  the 
squire  himself,  his  lady  who  is  to  be,  and  her  sister.  I 
thought,"  continued  the  man,  "  that  the  squire  would 
get  a  new  wife  before  his  old  one  was  dead,  but  there's 
no  danger  of  that  now,  for  she  is  to  be  put  out  of  the 
way  to-night."  He  then  related  to  me  Phoebe's  tale, 
but  with  so  little  of  sympathy  or  manly  emotion,  that  I 
could  not  help  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  art- 
less feelings  of  a  rustic,  and  the  cold  and  callous  heart 
of  a  citizen.  Nature  certainly  teaches  her  children 
well ;  and  the  keeper  of  sheep,  thought  I,  is  to  this 
day,  more  virtuous  than  they  who  dwell  in  the  cities 
of  the  plain. 

"  The  squire  gives  a  concert  and  ball  at  the  hotel 
this  evening,"  said  my  companion,  "  and  all  the  fashion- 
ables in  M —  have  been  invited.  The  public 

are  allowed  to  witness  the  preparations  which  have 
been  made,  and  if  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged,  you 
will  perhaps  like  to  see  them,  and  step  into  the  hotel 
with  me."  I  made  no  objection,  for  though  I  had  de- 
termined on  witnessing  Phrebe's  interment,  I  chose  to 
cast  a  look  on  these  splendid  preparations,  that  I  might 
be  able  to  contrast  the  guilty  greatness  of  her  mur- 
derer, with  the  afflicting  circumstances  which  must 
attend  her  lowly  obsequies. 

We  ascended  the  great  staircase,  and  entered  the 
principal  room  of  the  hotel,  which  was  set  apart  for 
such  uses  as  the  present.  The  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  were  in  exceedingly  good  taste,  and  the 
room  might,  with  little  effort  of  the  imagination,  have 
been  converted  into  the  palace  of  Oberon.  The  con- 
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slruction  of  the  orchestra  brought  to  one's  mind  all  the 
prodigies  of  the  Orphean  lyre ;  and  the  whole  room 
seemed  a  fit  place  of  resort  for  the  fabled  divinities  of 
other  times.  But  I  could  not  help  associating  Phoebe 
with  this  gorgeous  scene ;  and  when  I  did  so,  I  viewed 
all  who  were  about  to  "  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe,"  as  a  set  of  unholy  spirits,  preparing  to  weave- 
their  dance  around  the  victim  of  their  leader. 

I  returned  to  my  inn,  and  after  taking  some  refresh- 
ment, prepared  to  retrace  my  steps  to  Phoebe's  cottage. 
Before  I  set  out  I  procured  a  few  things,  which  would 
impart  some  little  solemnity  to  her  funeral,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  legal  restrictions.  Many  persons 
passed  me  on  the  road,  whose  behaviour  would  have 
induced  one  to  think  that  they  were  going  to  a  merry- 
making, rather  than  to  a  sight  of  woe.  Some  time 
before  I  reached  the  cottage,  I  could  hear  the  indecent 
noises  of  a  multitude ;  and  when  •  I  arrived  at  the  spot, 
there  was  not  less  than  a  thousand  persons  of  the  worst 
and  lowest  order :  some  were  wrestling,  some  fighting, 
others  shouting,  and  a  very  few  crying  shame  upon 
them.  I  made  my  way  through  the  throng,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  cottage.  At  that  moment  the  lowest 
depth  of  human  misery  was  unveiled  to  me. 

On  a  low  table,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  stood  the 
coffin  of  the  deceased,  which  was  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  a  rough  deal  box ;  the  lid  was  still  off,  and  the 
father  had  entreated  from  time  to  time,  that  it  might 
be  so  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  humanity  of  the 
officer,  who  was  in  attendance  to  enforce  the  verdict 
of  the  coroner,  was  highly  creditable  to  him.  He 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  old  man,  who  was  now 
become  almost  childish,  and,  excepting  when  an  at- 
M 
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tempt  was  made  to  close  the  coffin,  he  seemed  to  be 
under  no  great  weight  of  affliction.  He  was  past  feel- 
ing, and  insensible  to  every  thing,  save  that  something 
valuable  to  him,  and  with  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
part,  lay  before  him.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  take 
him  aside,  and  amuse  him  with  the  little  preparations  I 
had  to  make,  while  the  coffin  was  screwed  down.  I 
looked  on  the  deceased ;  her  countenance  was  pale  as 
marble,  but  extremely  beautiful,  and  her  features  were 
as  composed  as  if  she  had  been  enjoying  a  gentle  sleep. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  a  thing  as  some  may  deem  it,  to 
alleviate  the  weight  of  another's  affliction.  Listen 
with  an  attentive  ear  to  his  tale  of  woe, — shed  a  tear 
of  sympathy  while  he  recounts  his  sorrow, — and  when 
the  case  will  admit  of  it,  speak  a.  few  words  of  comfort 
to  him :  these  are,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  the  only 
lenitives  which  can  be  used ;  yet  simple  as  they  are, 
then-  effect  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  the 
present  instance  my  little  preparations  for  his  Phoebe 
diverted  her  father's  solicitude  for  her  remains,  so  far, 
that  he  allowed  the  coffin  to  be  closed.  A  few  outward 
signs  of  mourning  were  given  to  the  four  men,  who 
stood  ready  to  bear  the  body  to  its  "  narrow  cell ;"  and 
Phoebe's  father,  her  attendant,  and  myself,  were  de- 
cently habited  as  mourners.  The  officer  threw  a  piece 
of  crape  over  his  staff,  and  the  father's  eyes  were  im- 
mediately filled  with  tears.  We  prepared  to  set  out 
for  the  grave,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
cottage.  The  men  raised  the  body  slowly,  and  placed 
it  on  their  shoulders :  the  father  stood  close  to  them  as 
chief  mourner,  the  attendant  was  next,  and  the  officer 
advanced  in  front  of  the  coffin.  Every  thing  being 
now  arranged,  I  opened  the  door,  and  the  mournful 
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procession  set  out ;  as  it  passed  through  the  wicket,  I 
threw  a  dark  covering  over  the  coffin,  which  the  officer 
himself  adjusted ;  then  closing  the  gate,  I  followed  at 
some  little  distance. 

The  shouts  of  the  crowd  that  was  collected  round 
the  cottage  gave  the  signal  to  the  whole  multitude,  and 
a  general  rush  towards  the  spot  took  place.  But  when 
the  mournful  spectacle  came  in  open  sight,  the  crowd 
fell  back.  They  had  expected  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  had  only  prepared  themselves  to  see  the  body  hur- 
ried indecently  along,  and  unfeelingly  cast  into  the  pit. 
When  they  beheld  the  simple,  yet  decent  procession, 
and  marked  its  slow  and  solemn  pace,  even  they  were 
ashamed  to  offer  it  an  insult  The  vast  multitude 
formed  a  double  line,  extending  from  the  cottage  to  the 
grave,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  commotion  had  entirely 
ceased.  The  moon  threw  her  silver  light  over  the 
wood  and  the  meadows,  and  her  image  was  reflected 
unbroken  from  the  little  stream,  as  were  also  the  thou- 
sand thousand  lamps  of  heaven.  Under  this  glorious 
canopy  we  walked,  and  the  silent  minstrelsy  of  those 
beautiful  orbs  was  the  funeral  dirge. 

Arriving  at  the  place  of  interment,  the  coffin  was 
rested  on  the  ground,  while  the  cords  were  adjusted 
for  lowering  it  into  the  grave :  then  without  a  word  it 
was  consigned  to  the  earth.  Her  father  threw  the  first 
earth  upon  it,  and  having  cast  "  a  longing  lingering 
look"  upon  the  remains  of  his  child,  he  withdrew  him- 
self from  the  spot  His  fortitude  at  this  moment  was 
more  than  human;  he  was  not  now  bewildered  and 
childish,  but  calm  and  collected,  and,  grasping  my 
hand  in  one  of  his,  he  walked  with  considerable  firmness 
back  to  his  cottage.  But  when  we  had  reached  it,  ho 
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sunk  down  in  the  little  alcove  where  his  daughter  used 
to  sit  at  her  spinning,  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
thought.  In  a  moment  his  countenance  changed ;  the 
fortitude  which  he  had  lately  shown  was  like  the  last 
effort  of  the  expiring  taper,  which  revives  for  a  moment, 
then  vanishes  for  ever.  Without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  his 
head  fell  upon  my  bosom ;  at  the  same  instant,  a  smile, 
not  of  earth,  beamed  in  the  old  man's  features,  and  his 
spirit  passed  from  him. 

With  some  difficulty  I  was  enabled  to  place  his  re- 
mains beside  those  of  his  daughter.  I  well  knew  that 
no  other  place  was  consecrated  in  his  eye,  beyond  the 
spot  where  she  rested.  Their  ashes  lay  together  for 
some  time  unhonoured  and  despised,  but  within  these 
few  years  the  roads  thereabout  have  been  much  di- 
verted, and  the  grave,  which  originally  stood  beside 
the  three  roads,  was  lately  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture 
ground,  till  the  squire,  as  some  retribution  for  the  inju- 
ries he  had  done,  purchased  the  field,  and  converted  it 
into  a  shrubbery.  He  has  very  recently  erected  a 
white  marble  tomb  over  the  grave,  and  it  has  this  sim- 
ple inscription : — 


S.  M. 
Phoebe  and  her  Father. 


[IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE.] 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  PRAYER, 
"  PRAY  for  me,  mother !  pray  that  no  blight 
May  come  on  my  hopes  and  prospects  bright; 
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Pray  that  my  days  may  be  long  and  fair — 

Free  from  the  cankering  touch  of  care ; 

Pray  that  the  laurels  I  grasp  at  now 

May  live  ere  long  around  my  brow ; 

And  pray  that  my  gentle  ladye  love 

May  be  fond  as  the  nightingale,  true  as  the  dove." 

The  mother  knelt  by  her  own  hearth  stone, 
With  her  hand  on  the  head  of  her  only  son, 
And  lifting  up  her  glistening  eye, 
Prayed  for  all  blessings  fervently ; 
And  then  she  took  one  lock  of  hair 
From  his  manly  forehead,  smooth  and  fair, 
And  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  left  her  side 
With  a  bounding  step  and  a  smile  of  pride. 

"  Pray  for  me,  mother !  pray,  that  ere  long 
My  soul  may  be  free  as  a  wild  bird's  song, 
That  away  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  is  driven, 
And  goes  to  rest  with  them  in  heaven : 
Pray  for  it  mother ! — nay,  do  not  weep ! 
Thou  wast  wont  to  bless  my  infant  sleep ; 
And  bless  me  now  with  thy  gentle  breath, 
Ere  I  sink  away  in  the  sleep  of  death." 

The  mother  knelt  by  his  side  again — 
Oh,  her  first  prayer  had  been  all  in  vain ! 
His  ladye  love  had  been  false  to  him — 
His  fame  in  slander's  breath  was  dim ; 
She  looked  on  his  altered  cheek  and  eye, 
And  she  felt  'twas  best  that  he  should  die ; 
Then  she  prayed  for  his  death  in  his  fond  despair, 
And  his  soul  passed  away  with  that  last  wild  prayer. 

[MISS   M.    A.    BROWNE.] 
M2 
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RESIGNATION. 

WE  mourn,  indeed,  that  grief,  and  toil,  and  strife, 
Send  one  deep  murmur  from  the  walks  of  life ; 
That  yonder  sun,  when  evening  paints  the  sky 
Sinks  beauteous  on  a  world  of  misery ; 
The  course  of  wide  obstruction  to  withstand 
We  lift  our  feeble  voice — our  trembling  hand ; 
But  still,  bowed  low,  or  smitten  to  the  dust, 
Father  of  mercy !  still  in  thee  we  trust ! 
Through  good  or  ill,  in  poverty  or  wealth, — 
In  joy  or  woe,  in  sickness  or  in  health, — 
Meek  Pity  thy  awful  hand  surveys, 
And  the  faint  murmur  turns  to  prayer  and  praise ! 
We  know — whatever  evils  we  deplore — 
Thou  hast  permitted,  and  we  know  no  more ! 

[BOWLES.] 


THE  ROSE  TREE. 

"  Like  the  lily 

That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourished, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish." 

"THERE  is  a  weakness,"  said  Albert,  "to  which 
every  one  is  in  some  degree  subject,  and  that  is,  the 
having  a  desire  to  look  into  futurity,  and  an  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  doing  so.  This  puerility  of  mind  shows 
differently  in  different  persons,  and  I  would  now  only 
remark  on  one  effect  of  it, — the  inclination  which  some 
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persons,  even  of  clear  intellects  and  good  education, 
have,  to  associate  the  future  circumstances  of  their 
lives  with  those  of  some  valued  friend,  or  favourite 
animal ;  nay,  even  with  the  casualties  which  may  be 
observed  in  inanimate  objects.  That  such  an  associ- 
ation is  unnatural  and  deceptive,  no  argument  is,  I 
think,  required  to  prove.  Yet  in  some  instances  the 
most  wonderful  coincidences  have  taken  place  in  this 
method  of  divination,  which  would  nearly  induce  one  to 
believe,  that  it  is  something  more  than  *  airy  nothing.' 
I  need  only  mention  the  fact  of  Bruce  and  the  spider, 
to  illustrate  my  position." 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Ho- 
ratio, than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,"  said 
L'Etaine,  raising  himself  in  the  bed,  and  throwing  back 
the  rich  hangings ;  "  No  one  is  more  addicted  to  the 
folly  of  which  you  speak  than  myself,  and  I  think  I  have 
good  reason  to  place  credit  in  this  sort  of  omens." 
Albert  smiled.  "You  are  very  sceptical,"  resumed 
L'Etaine,  "  but  listen  to  me.  You  remember  the  little 
rose  tree  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  veranda : 
it  was  given  to  me  some  years  ago  by  a  valued  friend. 
When  I  first  had  it,  it  looked  very  promising,  but  since 
then  it  has  sometimes  flourished  and  sometimes  pined, 
till  now,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  life  about  it, 
save  one  little  bud,  and  that  droops  daily.  I  expect  every 
morning  that  comes,  to  find  it  fallen  from  the  stem." 
Albert  interrupted  him.  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
"  in  your  present  weak  state  of  body  and  depression  of 
mind,  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  find  no  difficulty  in 
assimilating  the  appearances  which  your  rose  tree  has 
at  different  times  presented,  to  the  circumstances  of 
your  own  life ;  but  you  must  endeavour  not  to  think 
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about  it,  or  your  own  anxious  fears  will  consummate 
the  very  evil  you  dread."  "  I  thank  you,  Albert,  for 
your  intention,"  said  L'Etaine,  "  but  it  must  fail  of  its 
effect.  I  have  myself  endeavoured  to  reason  on  the 
matter,  and  at  the  moment  in  which  I  have  disproved 
the  consistency  of  the  thing,  the  facts  have  stared  me 
in  the  face,  and  overthrown  my  boasted  conclusions. 
No,  Albert,  for  some  time  past  I  have  felt  assured,  that 
this  tree  is  directed  by  a  superior  power  to  give  me  a 
presentiment  of  what  must  occur  to  me.  I  have  been 
assured  of  this  long  ago,  in  moments  of  comparative 
levity ;  and  I  am  much  less  inclined  to  doubt  it  now. 
Every  change  in  the  appearance  of  this  tree  has  met 
with  a  correspondent  change  in  my  own  health  and 
circumstances.  It  is  now  fallen  into  complete  decay ; 
the  remaining  bud  will  never  unfold  itself.  I  have  ob- 
served for  the  last  few  days  that  it  is  drooping  more 
and  more,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  shrivelled  thread 
which  supports  it,  will  shortly  break,  to  warn  me  of  my 
final  hour." 

"  My  dear  L'Etaine,  your  sensibility  is  refining  upon 
distress,  that  can  no  where  be  met  with,  except  in  the 
most  extravagant  romance."  "Peace!  Albert,"  re- 
sumed L'Etaine,  "  you  cannot  alter  my  belief.  Observe 
the  calmness  of  this  night.  After  a  day  of  cloud  and 
storm  and  wind,  the  elements  are  sunk  into  profound 
peace,  and  there  is  silence.  The  moon  walks  in  bright- 
ness, the  stars  of  the  beautiful  heaven  are  shining  in 
their  distant  spheres,  the  soft  planet  sheds  her  mild 
lustre  on  the  woods  and  fields.  All  is  peace." 

"  All  is  peace,  my  friend,"  said  Albert,  "  and  let  the 
quietude  of  nature  calm  your  own  excited  feelings. 
If  omens  are  to  be  believed,  surely  the  present  halcyon 
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scene  is  not  an  unfavourable  one."  He  advanced  from 
the  bedside  to  the  veranda,  and  drew  aside  the  massy 
curtains.  The  room  overlooked  a  landscape  beautiful 
at  all  times,  but  there  was  now  an  indescribable  love- 
liness shed  over  it,  making  it  little  less  than  an  Eden. 

"I  am  calm,  dear  Albert,"  answered  L'Etaine; 
"  every  stormy  passion  is  hushed  within  me,  and  feel- 
ings which  I  have  never  known  before,  awake  in  my 
bosom.  This  quietness  in  the  visible  world  reveals  to 
me  one  secret  of  the  world  unknown.  I  feel  that  my 
business  here  is  nearly  done,  that  I  am  as  a  traveller 
having  his  loins  girded,  and  his  staff  in  his  hand,  ready 
for  his  departure  for  some  distant  country." 

"  God's  will  be  done,  L'Etaine.  If  your  last  hour  is 
really  approaching,  it  is  your  happiness  and  my  conso- 
lation to  know,  that  you  are  enabled  to  meet  the  final 
ordeal  with  a  hope  which  can  disarm  death  of  all  its 
terrors.  For  myself,  I  have  never  looked  upon  death 
as  an  evil.  The  sooner  one  is  removed  from  uncer- 
tainty to  a  state  of  certainty,  the  sooner  is  the  lofty 
ambition  of  the  Christian  realized." 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  said  L'Etaine.  "  Disgusted  with  this 
world,  its  uncertain  gifts,  its  alluring  yet  unsatisfying 
pleasures,  the  soul  casts  a  piercing  eye  through  the 
mists  of  time  and  sense,  and  discovers  the  entrance  to 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest,  and  'the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten.' "  There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Albert,"  continued  L'Etaine, 
"  that  my  feelings  have  always  been  intense ;  my  ro- 
mantic inclinations  unfitted  me  for  social  intercourse 
with  my  fellows,  and  to  this  moment  I  know  little  of 
the  world  by  experience,  having  seldom  roused  myself 
from  the  ideal  character  of  a  demi-god  conferring 
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splendid  benefits  on  mankind.  Many,  if  not  all,  the 
miseries  of  my  past  life  have  arisen  from  this  effemi- 
nate frailty.  I  have  roved  in  fairy  scenes,  when  I 
should  have  been  forming  some  decided  plans  for  ad- 
vancement in  life ;  when  I  ought  to  have  acted,  I  have 
been  lost  in  reflection;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
content  to  admire,  when  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  I  mention  this  imbecility  of  mind,  because  it 
gave  rise  in  my  younger  days  to  a  sublimity  of  feeling 
and  desire,  which  I  have  since  frequently  experienced, 
and  which  now,  '  a  small  voice'  assures  me,  is  about  to 
be  accomplished." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Albert,  "  you  must  now  allow 
me  to  leave  you  to  repose;  our  fiirther  conversation 
will  too  much  exhaust  you." 

"  Nay,  do  not  go,  Albert ;  let  the  dying  taper  burn ; 
for  if  now  extinguished,  it  can  never  be  re-lit."  Albert 
sat  down  again,  much  affected.  He  had  too  great  rea- 
son to  fear  the  effect  of  the  present  peculiar  excitation 
of  feeling  under  which  his  friend  laboured. 

"Look  Albert,"  said  L'Etaine,  "how  sweetly  the 
moon  shines  upon  the  hill,  the  shady  elm,  and  my  gar- 
den chair.  They  seem  the  principal  objects  in  the  si- 
lent scene  before  us." 

"These  things  are  endeared  to  you,  L'Etaine,  for 
several  reasons.  I  do  not  wonder  that  your  eye  should 
i-est  on  them." 

"  But  there  is  one  circumstance,  Albert,  which  gives 
them  a  peculiar  interest  now.  When  I  was  a  boy,  it 
was  my  delight  to  sit  by  moonlight  under  the  shade  of 
that  tree,  and  look  abroad  upon  the  beautiful  and  silent 
landscape  which  lay  around  me.  I  would  first  look  on 
the  garden  laid  out  with  all  the  elegance  of  art,  and 
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my  warm  imagination  portrayed  hosts  of  spiritual  be- 
ings floating  over  it.  I  would  then  extend  my  observa- 
tion to  the  alternate  hills  and  vales,  the  winding  rivu- 
lets, the  woods,  the  farm-houses  hardly  distinguishable 
in  the  distance,  and  to  the  village  spires  rising  here 
and  there.  Over  the  far  extended  scene  were  angelic 
essences  walking  in  bright  paths,  and  '  hymning  their 
great  Creator.'  Upon  the  summit  of  those  distant  hills, 
/  could  behold  angels  waiting  to  receive  the  disem- 
bodied spirit,  and  conduct  it  to  the  throne  of  God.  At 
these  times  I  have  said  to  myself,  Oh,  that  I  may  at  an 
hour  like  this,  when  '  angels  dwell  and  God  himself 
with  man,'  lay  down  the  grossness  of  mortality,  and 
join  this  bright  throng  of  spirits. 

"  There  was  much  sublimity  of  feeling  in  all  this, 

but my  youthful  prayers  were  heard,"  continued 

L'Etaine ;  "  the  present  hour  is  that  which  I  have  often 
so  ardently  desired.  My  spirit  is  pluming  for  its  flight, 
and,  Albert,  ere  the  morning  breaks,  I  may  be  your 
ministering  angel." — The  countenance  of  the  sick 
man,  no  longer  pale  and  ghastly,  was  relumed  with  the 
fire  of  former  days,  and  a  visible  pleasure  shone  in  his 
mild  and  open  features.  'Tis  true,  he  was  speaking  to 
Albert,  and  was  at  present  an  afflicted  child  of  the  dust, 
but  his  eye  looked  heavenward,  and  his  soul  was  wrapt 
in  the  intensity  of  pure  and  blissful  feeling. 

"  I  have  often,"  he  continued,  "  beheld  this  scene, 
and  looked  upon  it  with  pleasure,  but  it  never  seemed 
so  beautiful  as  now,  and  I  have  never  before  viewed  it 
with  such  exalted  delight.  Albert,  my  last  moment 
approaches :  I  feel  the  warmth  which  had  kindled  at 
my  heart,  decaying."  His  looks  too  surely  indicated 
the  awful  change  about  to  take  place.  "  Dear  Albert, 
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throw  open  the  veranda.  I  am  assured  my  soul  must 
pass  yon  blue  hills :  let  it  have  way."  Albert  beck- 
oned for  the  attendants  to  enter,  and  then  walked  with 
a  hurried  step  to  the  veranda.  He  looked  upon  the 
dying  man,  and  at  that  instant  caught  the  romantic  in- 
fection, for  which  a  few  minutes  past  he  felt  inclined 
to  correct  his  friend.  He  trembled  like  an  aspen,  and 
stood  with  his  hands  on  the  glass  doors  of  the  veranda, 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  open  them.  L'Etaine 
motioned  to  him  to  do  so.  Albert  prepared  to  obey  the 
signal,  fixing  his  eyes  at  the  same  time  on  his  friend, 
as  if  he  had  been  assured  that  those  closed  doors  alone 
withheld  the  departing  spirit,  and  that  immediately  on 
their  being  opened  it  would  be  gone.  The  doors  were 
opened,  and  a  sudden  draught  of  air  was  perceptible 
at  the  moment. 

"I  told  you  'twould  be  so!"  exclaimed  L'Etaine: 
he  raised  himself  for  a  moment  with  unwonted  strength, 
and  then  fell  back  senseless  on  the  pillow.  Albert 
flew  from  the  veranda  towards  the  bed,  but  suddenly 
stopped.  His  countenance  was  pale  like  that  of  the 
dead  man,  and  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  He  pointed  to  the  rose-bud  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  room ;  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  air  on  opening 
the  veranda,  had  swept  it  from  the  withered  stem. 
[IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE.] 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  PLAGUE. 

"  MIGHTY  London  seemed, 

With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces, 
Like  some  sublime  assemblage  of  tall  cliffs 
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That  bring  down  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heavens, 
To  shroud  them  in  the  desert.     Groves  of  masts 
Rose  through  the  brightness  of  the  sun-smote  river, 
But  all  their  flags  were  struck,  and  every  sail 
Was  lowered.     Many  a  distant  land  had  felt 
The  sudden  stoppage  of  that  mighty  heart 
Then  thought  I  that  the  vain  pursuits  of  man 
Possessed  a  semblance  of  sublimity, 
Thus  sudden  o'erthrown ;  and  as  I  looked 
Down  on  the  courts  and  markets,  where  the  soul 
Of  this  world's  business  once  roared  like  the  sea, 
That  sound  within  my  memory  strove  in  vain, 
Yet  with  a  mighty  power,  to  break  the  silence 
That  like  the  shadow  of  a  troubled  sky 
Or  moveless  cloud  of  thunder,  lay  beneath  me, 
The  breathless  calm  of  universal  death." 

[WILSON.] 


MEDITATION. 

I  HAVE  been  lonely,  even  from  a  child; 
Though  bound  with  sweet  ties  to  a  happy  home, 
With  all  life's  sacred  charities  around  me ; 
I  have  been  lonely — for  my  soul  had  thirst 
The  waters  of  this  world  could  not  assuage : 
I  found  them  bitter,  and  I  had  high  dreams, 
And  strange  imaginations — yea,  I  lived 
Amid  my  own  creations ;  and  a  world 
Of  many  hopes  and  raptures  was  within  me, 
Such  as  I  could  not  tell  off;  for  I  knew 
N 
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Such  feelings  could  not  bear  a  sympathy ; 

They  were' too  sacred  to  admit  communion, 

Too  blest  too  need  it — to  the  fields  and  woods 

Did  my  heart's  fullness  pour  them ;  solitude 

Was  the  expansion  of  my  secret  visions, 

When  I  could  ask  my  soul  to  tell  me  all, 

And  many  a  bright  and  blessed  reverie 

Hath  cheered  my  wanderings. — I  have  heard  sweet 

music 

In  my  own  thoughts,  mysterious  harmonies, 
Felt,  but  not  understood :  vague,  happy  musings, 
And  shadowy  sketches  of  my  future  fate, 
In  young  and  glowing  colours.  [ANON.] 


SCOTTISH  COURTSHIP. 

IN  a  pastoral  district  of  Dumfries-shire,  there  lived, 
about  ten  years  ago,  a  young  shepherd,  whom,  for  the 
sake  of  particularity,  I  shall  call  Robert  Thompson. 
His  father  rented  one  of  the  large  sheep  farms  into 
which  that  part  of  the  country  is  divided ;  and  his  son 
was  entrusted  with  the  "  looking  of  the  hill,"  and  the 
care  of  his  several  shepherds. 

Robert  was  young ;  and,  from  the  age  of  seventeen, 
his  tune  passed  joyfully  along*,  under  the  influence  of  a 
first  love.  The  object  of  his  attachment  was  half  a 
year  younger  than  himself,  and  a  truly  beautiful  crea- 
ture. No  fabled  Sylvia  or  Delia  ever  had  any  right  to 
compare  with  her  for  sweetness  of  temper,  a  handsome 
form,  dark  locks,  and  darker  eyes,  and  a  face  which 
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made  every  other  maiden  envious  who  beheld  it  Her 
name  also  was  a  sweet  one,  at  least  to  a  Scottish  ear — 
Agnes  Hawthorn.  She  lived  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  into  what  may  be  called  the  interior  of  the  pas- 
toral district,  where  her  father  rented  also  a  large  sheep 
farm,  bordering,  on  the  one  side,  with  that  of  Mr. 
Thompson.  Houses  are  always  thinly  scattered  in  a 
country  of  that  description,  but  those  of  farmers  in  par- 
ticular ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  intervened 
about  midway  betwixt  them,  Mr.  Hawthorn  and  Mr. 
Thompson  were  nearest  neighbours  to  each  other. 
Two  high  mountains,  with  a  deep  valley  between, 
reared  themselves  in  opposition  to  Robert's  nightly 
visits  to  his  fair  one ;  but  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
surmounting  such  obstacles,  and,  aware  of  the  endear- 
ments that  awaited  him  beyond  them,  he  valued  not 
the  mosses,  the  streams,  or  the  rocks  that  lay  in  his 
path,  or  whether  the  night  was  a  clear  or  a  gloomy  one, 

No  pl^ce  can  be  desert  where  a  beautiful  woman 
resides;  and  upon  this  principle,  though  the  houses 
around  the  dwelling  of  Agnes  Hawthorn  were  "  few 
and  far  between,"  hardly  a  night  passed  over  her  head 
on  which  her  dwelling  was  not  beleaguered  by  a  host 
of  wooers.  But  Robert  Thompson  was  the  "  apple  of 
her  eye."  To  him  alone  she  would  withdraw  the  cur- 
tain of  the  window,  in  order  to  whisper  that  her  parents 
were  not  yet  sleeping  sound  enough  to  permit  her  to 
unbar  the  door,  or  to  ask  him  if  no  other  youth  was 
lurking  near,  who  might  discover  her  exit  from,  or  his 
entrance  into,  the  house.  This  was  a  most  necessary 
precaution,  and  one  which  Robert  never  failed  to  use 
upon  every  visit — always  encompassing  the  house  once 
or  twice  before  he  approached  the  window,  and  never 
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pattering  upon  the  glass  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  no  human  eye  was  privy  to  his  movements.  But 
men  see  not,  like  cats  or  owls,  in  the  dark ;  and  Robert, 
with  all  his  vigilance,  was  one  evening  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  discovered,  by  a  party  of  three  other  shepherds, 
who,  though  all  come  a-wooing  for  their  "  ain  hand," 
had  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  of  watching,  when 
they  found  their  several  efforts  to  gain  admittance,  or 
even  an  answer  to  their  entreaties,  in  vain. 

A  peat  stack,  as  is  common  in  such  places,  was  built 
against  one  of  the  gables  of  the  house ;  and  upon  a 
daiss  of  it,  which  was  brought  a  good  way  down  by 
frequent  subtractions  for  the  fire,  the  watchful  trium- 
virate slyly  perched  themselves.  The  colour  of  the 
peats  and  of  their  clothes  happened  to  be  so  similar  that 
discovery  was  almost  impossible ;  and  there  they  had 
the  pleasure,  or  rather  the  mortification,  of  seeing  their 
successful  rival  in  a  short  while  make  his  appearance, 
and,  after  completing  his  customary  search,  gain  ad- 
mittance at  the  door.  They  had  no  certain  knowledge, 
however,  of  the  person  whom  they  had  seen,  for  a  plaid 
totally  concealed  him,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  knees.  But  whomsoever  he  might  be,  they  were 
resolved  for  once  to  turn  the  sweets  of  his  courtship 
into  bitterness. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  been  cautiously  closed,  and 
all  within  sunk  into  perfect  stillness,  than  the  whole 
three,  with  a  heavy  tramp,  advanced  to  the  window ; 
and,  wetting  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  rubbing  them 
repeatedly  along  the  glass,  kept  up  a  squeaking  noise — 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
lovers  were,  by  this  time  seated  at  the  parlour  table, 
with  a  candle  burning  before  them.  A  large  oaken 
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press,  displaying  on  its  front  the  rude  carving  of  former 
times,  stood  behind  them  in  a  corner,  from  which  the 
young  and  innocent  Agnes  had  taken,  in  the  open  sim- 
plicity of  her  affection,  a  new  silk  handkerchief,  on 
which,  with  nice  art,  she  had  sewed  the  name  of  her 
Robert ;  and  this  she  had  just  presented  to  him,  and 
breathed  a  wish  that  he  would  wear  it  for  her  sake. 
Robert  had  pressed  the  sweet  lips  by  which  the  wish 
was  uttered,  and  was  cradling  her  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  vowing  how  much,  for  her  sake,  he  valued  the 
present,  when  the  sound  of  the  spies  without  interrupted 
him.  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Agnes,  starting. 
"  Can  it  be  the  tread  of  men,  or  do  you  think  it  is  some 
of  the  cattle  that  lie  without?" 

"  I  saw  nobody  when  I  came  in.  It  must  be  some 
of  the  cattle."  The  loud  squeaking  upon  the  glass  of 
the  window  instantly  resolved  their  doubts. 

"  You  have  been  observed,"  said  Agnes,  alarmed. 
"  Some  men  were  here  before  you  came,  and  tapped 
long  at  the  wind6w  without  my  answering  them ;  and 
they  have  no  doubt  been  watching,  and  now  mean  to 
be  revenged." 

"  It  can  only  be  me  that  they  wish  to  molest,"  replied 
Robert,  with  an  encouraging  smile ;  "  and,"  added  he, 
rising  and  casting  his  plaid  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
knotting  it  beneath  his  right  arm,  "  if  I  can  only  get 
out  to  the  bent,  they'll  be  fleeter  than  any  person  I  have 
yet  seen  if  they  catch  me." 

"  Stay,"  said  Agnes,  clinging  to  his  arm.  "  They 
may  cause  a  stone,  or  perhaps  a  shot  to  overtake  you, 
if  their  feet  fail  them  in  the  chase.  And  who  knows 
but  they  may  be  ready  at  the  door  to  seize  you,  the 
moment  it  is  opened  ]" 

N2 
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"  But  then  your  father  and  mother  will  be  awakened ; 
and  I  would  rather  run  the  greatest  risk  without,  than 
be  taken  by  them  within." 

"  I  have  many  a  bye  corner  where  I  can  hide  you  till 
all  danger  is  past.  Do  stay,  I  beseech  you !" 

"  No,  no.  The  consequences  to  you  might  be  worse 
than  you  are  aware  of;  and  I  will  never  seek  my  own 
safety  at  the  hazard  of  yours.  I  will  make  my  escape 
in  spite  of  them." 

Agnes  had  no  time  to  reply,  for  the  noise  which  the 
fellows  were  now  making  without,  had  already  caused 
a  stir  in  the  bed-chamber  of  her  father  and  mother. 
"  What's  a'  this  din  about  1"  had  been  twice  demanded, 
in  a  half-sleeping  tone,  by  Mr.  Hawthorn ;  and  Mrs. 
Hawthorn  was  heard  to  be  out  of  bed,  and  rummaging 
about  in  search  of  a  candle.  Robert  pressed  the  hand 
of  his  Agnes  in  silence,  and,  snatching  his  thick  hazel 
staff,  proceeded  to  the  door,  which  he  quietly  and 
quickly  opened,  and  was  out  upon  the  hill-side  in  an 
instant.  The  three  spies,  who  expected  no  such  thing, 
and  who  were  congregated  around  the  window  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  door,  stood  for  a  moment  gazing 
upon  one  another  with  astonishment,  before  they  re- 
covered presence  of  mind  to  start  in  pursuit.  "  He's 
out !  he's  out !"  was  their  first  exclamation ;  when 
away  they  darted  after  him,  each  casting  over  his 
shoulder  the  end  of  his  plaid,  and  holding  his  cudgel 
horizontally  by  the  middle  in  his  right  hand.  A  low 
hill,  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  lay  before  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hawthorn,  over  which  was  the  path  that  Robert, 
every  night,  trod  to  visit  his  daughter;  and  in  this 
direction  he  now  led  out  his  pursuers,  in  his  way  home- 
wards. He  had  gained  about  twenty  paces  on  first 
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starting-,  and  it  was  evident,  as  he  ascended  the  hill, 
that  he  was  capable  of  still  increasing  the  distance. 

With  what  joy  did  Agnes  behold  him,  as  she  stood 
trembling  in  the  threshold  of  the  door,  stretching  away, 
like  a  deer,  before  his  pursuers,  and  setting  their  cries 
and  menaces  at  defiance !  The  house  looked  towards 
the  south ;  the  moon  had  about  an  hour  previous  risen 
opposite  to  where  Agnes  was  standing;  and,  by  her 
pale  cloudless  light,  the  anxious  maiden  was  enabled 
to  mark,  with  considerable  precision,  the  motions  and 
progress  of  her  lover,  and  of  those  who  followed  him. 
But,  as  they  neared  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
formed  her  horizon,  the  figures  of  the  whole  became 
more  indistinct,  and  their  respective  distances  less 
discernible.  The  hill  was  level  for  a  short  breadth  on 
the  top ;  and  as  Robert,  from  the  moment  of  his  setting 
foot  upon  the  edge  of  this  table-land,  appeared,  at  a 
distance,  to  be  standing  while  passing  over  it,  Agnes 
beheld,  with  inexpressible  anguish,  the  forms  of  his 
three  foes  emerging  in  the  weather-gleam,  and  appa- 
rently approaching  him,  until  at  last  the  whole  group 
melted  away  like  apparitions  beyond  the  horizon. 

"  He's  caught !  he's  murdered !"  was  her  first  excla- 
mation, as  she  sprang  from  the  door,  and  ran  with  un- 
conscious speed  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Her 
parents  were  by  this  tune  a-foot,  with  two  shepherds 
and  a  female  servant,  who  rushed  out  also  on  hearing 
the  wild  cry  of  Agnes,  whom  they  fancied  to  be  in  bed. 
But  their  surprise,  and  the  bewilderment  of  mind  which 
people  feel  on  being  suddenly  aroused  from  profound 
slumber,  prevented  them  from  perceiving  the  course 
which  the  hapless  girl  had  taken,  until  distance  ren- 
dered her  invisible.  Then  a  sad  and  unavailing  search 
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through  and  around  the  premises,  was  all  they  could 
resolve  upon. 

Agnes,  in  the  mean  time,  had  run,  or  rather  flown, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
a  deep  linn,  with  a  bum  leaping  along  its  rocky  bottom, 
at  a  depth  of  many  fathoms  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices that  on  either  side  overhung  it.  The  water  was 
murmuring  solemnly  through  the  stillness  of  the  night ; 
the  low  breeze  was  sighing  plaintively  among  the 
hazels  and  rowan-trees,  that  waved  like  spectres  be- 
neath the  moon-beams  over  the  hideous  chasm  which 
their  foliage  partly  concealed ;  and  as,  on  reaching  the 
summit,  no  mortal  was  visible  to  the  eye  of  Agnes, 
the  impressiveness  of  the  scene  hushed  at  once  the 
tumult  of  her  feelings,  and  awakened  her  to  a  sense  of 
her  lonely  situation.  Her  limbs,  which  but  a  little  be- 
fore seemed  possessed  of  more  than  human  swiftness, 
now  felt  the  palsying  effects  of  their  late  efforts,  and 
her  spirit,  subdued  by  apprehension  for  her  lover's  fate, 
and  by  the  awe  which  crept  upon  her  in  the  midst  of 
her  solitude,  completely  annihilated  her  energy.  She 
fainted,  and  sunk  upon  the  hill  side,  where  nearly  half 
an  hour  passed  over  her  before  recollection  returned. 

"  I  will  search  for  him  in  the  linn,"  were  the  first 
words  she  uttered  to  herself,  as  she  rose  from  the  spot 
on  which  she  had  fallen,  and  proceeded  feebly  to  exe- 
cute her  purpose.  "  Surely,"  said  she,  in  a  half  audible 
voice,  while  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  by 
a  steep  and  difficult  path  which  she  had  chanced  to 
discover — "  Surely  nothing  unearthly  will  harm  me  in 
this  awful  place,  since  spirits  know  the  errand  on  which 
I  have  come !" 

"  Nor  nothing  human  either,  my  dear  girl !"  said  a 
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person  at  her  side,  in  a  low  voice,  who  rose  up  from  a 
crouching  position,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Agnes 
shrieked,  but  the  sound  was  inaudible :  for  the  unknown, 
anticipating  such  a  result,  had  thrown  a  fold  of  his  plaid 
over  her  mouth.  "  For  the  love  of  heaven,  my  angel, 
be  silent!"  said  the  stranger,  whispering  in  her  ear, 
and  folding  her  in  a  still  closer  embrace.  "  Do  you 
not  know  your  Robert  ]  I  thought  my  whispering  had 
been  more  familiar  to  you.  But  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  have  you  come  here  ?"  This  was  a  question 
which  Agnes  was  in  no  capacity  to  answer ;  for  this 
discovery  had  so  wrought  upon  her  feelings,  that  for  a 
long  time  she  lay  utterly  speechless  upon  his  breast. 
At  length  she  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articu- 
late— "  I  came  to  seek  for  you.  Oh,  let  us  leave  this, 
and  return  home ;  I  am  dying  with  fatigue  and  terror." 

"  We  will  shortly ;  but  we  are  watched  at  present : 
and  how  you  have  got  in  here  unnoticed  is  perfectly 
miraculous.  Do  you  perceive  the  point  of  that  rock 
opposite,  which  almost  overhangs  us  here  on  this  side 
the  burn?"  "I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,"  con- 
tinued  Robert,  "  one  of  the  fellows  is  perched  there, 
to  trace  me,  if  possible,  within  the  linn,  for  they  saw 
me  entering  it,  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  I 
am  at  no  great  distance.  The  other  two  are  stationed 
above  us  on  this  side ;  and  unless  we  can  find  some 
way  of  getting  out  either  above  or  below  the  place 
where  you  entered,  we  must  assuredly  be  taken.  We 
are  safe  enough  so  long  as  we  remain  here,  however, 
for  they  know  what  advantage  I  have  over  them  should 
they  offer  to  descend.  This  pool  at  your  feet  should 
receive  the  whole  three,  were  they  to  approach  me." 

Agnes  was  convinced  of  their  danger;  but  from 
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having  got  in  unmolested,  she  was  of  opinion  that  to 
get  out  in  the  same  manner  was  possible,  and  she  there- 
fore urged  her  lover  to  the  undertaking.  "  I  look  upon 
my  own  danger  as  of  no  consequence,"  was  Robert's 
reply  to  this  entreaty;  indeed,  until  you  appeared,  I 
regarded  the  whole  affair  as  a  matter  of  amusement 
But  now,  with  my  dear  Agnes  under  my  protection, 
the  case  is  altered.  I  cannot  think  of  placing  you  in 
danger,  where  the  odds  is  so  much  against  me." 

"  They  will  not  harm  a  woman,"  returned  she ;  "  and 
neither  shall  they  you,  if  prayers  and  tears  have  any 
avail,  should  we  happen  to  be  caught." 

"  Before  you  utter  prayers  or  shed  tears  for  me," 
said  Robert  proudly,  "  I  shall  be  past  the  power  of 
hearing  them.  Come !  for  you  are  in  so  faint  and 
agitated  a  state,  that  there  is  as  much  danger  in  re- 
maining here,  as  in  facing  the  mean  fellows  who  have 
ehown  so  much  enmity  towards  me." 

With  his  arm  round  her  waist  to  support  her,  he 
now  left  his  hiding-place,  and  with  some  difficulty 
reached  the  brow  of  the  linn.  "  Ho !  watch  there !" 
cried  the  spy  from  the  opposite  side ;  "  I  see  him ;  he's 
beside  you.  A  moment's  time  was  not  to  be  lost  Ro- 
bert placed  the  fainting  Agnes  on  the  ground,  and 
springing  forward  upon  the  two  fellows  as  they  started 
from  their  lair,  he  with  one  push  precipitated  them  both 
over  the  precipice  into  the  deep  pool  beneath. 

"  Curse  you  for  a  murderer !"  exclaimed  their  com- 
panion across  the  linn,  while  the  loud  plunge  of  the 
napless  wights  half  drowned  his  voice.  "  You  have 
killed  them !  Their  blood  be  on  your  head  1" 

"  I  have  only  ducked  them  well,  as  you  should  also 
be;"  replied  Robert,  in  a  half-merry  and  half-angry 
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tone.  Then  snatching  up  his  Agnes,  who  was  not  yet 
so  far  recovered  as  to  know  what  had  passed,  he  made 
for  the  top  of  the  hill  with  all  possible  speed.  When 
there,  a  cry  or  two  brought  the  whole  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn's distressed  family  around  him,  to  whom,  as  they 
proceeded  towards  the  house,  he  related  the  whole  of 
the  adventure,  and  frankly  avowed  his  love  for  the  fond 
and  faithful  Agnes.  The  parents  were  unable  to  re- 
prove the  romantic  pair,  while  rejoicing  at  the  recovery 
of  their  daughter ;  and  though  Mrs.  Hawthorn  once  or 
twice  endeavoured  to  knit  her  brows,  and  utter  some- 
thing of  a  "  serious  and  weighty  nature,"  she  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  remarking :  "  Weel, 
weel,  bairns,  young  fouk  maun  hae  their  daffin  out; 
an'  if  ye  like  ane  anither  as  ye  say,  dinna  keep  ye'r 
meeting  ony  langer  secret  to  be  rinnin'  ye'rsel's  into 
pliskits  o'  this  sort  again."  Her  advice  was  gratefully 
received  and  faithfully  followed ;  and,  in  a  few  months 
more,  Robert  had  only  to  remain  by  his  own  fire-side 
when  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  company  and  conversation 
of  his  Agnes. 

[DUMFRIES  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.] 


THE  BRIDE'S  FAREWELL. 

WHY  do  I  weep  1 — to  leave  the  vine 
Whose  clusters  o'er  me  bend ; 

The  myrtle — yet,  oh !  call  it  mine ! 
The  flowers  I  loved  to  tend. 
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A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear, 

Like  shadows  o'er  me  sweep, 
I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  here ; 

Oh,  therefore  let  me  weep ! 

I  leave  thee,  sister !  we  have  played 

Through  many  a  joyous  hour, 
Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  shade 

Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower, 
Yes,  thou  and  I,  by  stream,  by  shore, 

In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep, 
Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more — 

Kind  sister,  let  me  weep ! 

I  leave  thee,  father !     Eve's  bright  moon 

Must  now  light  other  feet, 
With  the  gathered  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tune 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet 
Thou  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child, 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep, 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee !  let  me  weep ! 

Mother !  I  leave  thee !  on  thy  breast, 

Pouring  out  joy  and  wo ; 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

Still  changeless, — yet  I  go ! 
Lips  that  have  lulled  me  with  your  strain, 

Eyes,  that  have  watched  my  sleep ! 
Will  earth  give  love  like  yours  again  f 

Sweet  mother !  let  me  weep ! 

[MRS.  HEMANS.] 
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THE  UNWELCOME  GUEST. 

"  WHY  wilt  thou  tease  me,  Tray  1 — begone ! 

My  fruit  thou  shalt  not  have — 
These  grapes  to  me,  and  me  alone, 

My  dear,  kind  mother  gave. 

"  Away !  nor  be  so  impudent, 

Unwelcome  Guest,  and  rude ! 
Go !  give  thy  boldness  elsewhere  vent, 

Nor  longer  here  intrude." 

The  prattler  thus :  when  honest  Tray, 

Indignant  at  the  wrong, 
Seemed  with  expressive  looks,  to  say, 

(For  prudence  tied  his  tongue,) 

"  My  little  friend,  it  makes  me  grieve, 

You  should  be  so  unjust, 
As  to  imagine  I  would  thieve, 

Who  ne'er  betrayed  my  trust. 

"  But  oh !  it  grieves  me  more  to  find 

That  one  so  young  and  fair, 
Should  be  the  owner  of  a  mind, 

So  full  of  selfish  care. 

"  Thou  seest  no  pilferer  in  me, 

I  covet  nought  that 's  thine ; 
But  I  beheld  thy  sportive  glee, 

And  wished  m  it  to  join. 
O 
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"  Thy  unkind  words  may  damp  my  joy, 

And  all  my  mirth  suspend, 
But  changeless  in  fidelity, 

I'll  ever  be  thy  friend. 

"  Ah !  how  depraved  mankind  must  be, 

In  nature  and  in  will, 
When  one,  unknown  to  harm,  like  thee, 

Of  others  thinks  so  ill ! 

"  For  selfishness  will  ever  send 

Suspicions  through  the  breast, 
And  make  man  treat  his  truest  friend, 

As  an  Unwelcome  Guest," 

[JAMES  M'HENRY.] 


RECONCILIATION. 

"  FASTER,  faster !  your  horses  creep  like  snails ! 

drive  for  your  life !"  cried  the  impatient  Morley,  as  the 
noble  animals  he  so  slandered  dashed  along  the  pebbly 
turnpike  road,  while  the  sparkles  flew  from  their  iron- 
shod  hoofs  like  a  flight  of  fire-flies. 

The  postilion,  with  voice  and  whip,  put  them  to  the 
top  of  their  speed ;  and  the  chaise,  in  its  rapid  course, 
left  behind  it  a  trail  of  light,  as  though  its  wheels  had 
been  ignited. 

A  high  and  steep  hill  in  front,  at  length  enforced  a 
more  moderate  gait,  when  Morley,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  recollection,  turned  his  head  anxiously  towards 
his  companion,  a  lovely  young  woman,  who,  pale,  si- 
lent, and  motionless,  reclined  on  his  shoulder. 
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"Ellen,  my  love,"  said  Morley,  tenderly,  "  I  fear 
this  will  prove  too  much  for  your  delicate  frame." 
There  was  no  reply. 

Morley  leaned  his  face  nearer  to  hers,  and,  by  the 
moon-beams,  saw  that  her  features  were  fixed,  her  open 
eyes  gazing  on  vacancy,  while  the  tears  which  had  re- 
cently streamed  from  them,  seemed  congealed  upon 
her  bloodless-cheeks. 

"  God  of  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Morley,  "  what  means 
this  1  Ellen,  beloved,  adored !  do  you  not  hear  me  ? 
Will  you  not  speak  to  me — to  Morley,  your  Morley  ?" 
and  he  gently  pressed  her  in  his  arms. 

The  name  he  uttered,  like  a  charm,  dissolved  the 
spell  that  bound  her.  A  long  drawn  sigh,  as  if  strug- 
gling from  a  breaking  heart,  escaped  her  cold,  quivering 
lips ;  a  fresh  fountain  of  tears  burst  forth ;  and  with  an 
hysteric  sob  she  fell  upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover." 

The  alarmed,  but  enraptured  Morley,  folded  her  in 

is,  and  bent  to  kiss  away  her  tears ;  when,  with 

a  sudden  start,  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  embrace, 

and,  drawing  back,  looked  wildly  and  earnestly  in  his 

face. 

"  Morley,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  tone,  "  do 
you  love  me  1" 

"  Dearest,  best  Ellen,"  he  replied,  "  do  you,  can  you 
doubt  it  1" 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Morley  ?M  she  repeated  with  in- 
creased earnestness. 

"  Truly ;  devotedly ;  madly,"  cried  Morley,  on  his 
knees.  "  By  the  heaven  that  is  shining  over  us." 

"  No  more  oaths ;  enough  of  protestations.  Are  you 
willing,  by  one  action,  at  this  moment  to  prove  that  I 
am  truly  dear  to  you,  Morley  1" 
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"  I  am,  though  it  carry  with  it  my  destruction." 

"  I  ask  not  your  destruction ;  I  implore  you  to  pre- 
vent mine.  Return !" 

Morley  gazed  at  her,  as  if  doubting  his  sense  of 
hearing. 

"  Return !" 

"  Return,  instantly !" 

"  Ellen,  are  you  serious ;  are  you "  he  might 

have  added,  in  your  senses  1  but  she  interrupted  him. 

"I  am  serious;  I  am  not  mad,  Morley;  no,  nor  in- 
constant, nor  fickle,"  she  added,  reading  the  expression 
that  was  arising  on  Morley's  countenance.  "  That  I 
love,  and  in  that  love  am  incapable  of  change,  do  not, 
Morley,  insult  me  by  doubting,  even  by  a  look.  But  oh, 
if  you  love  me  as  you  ought,  as  you  have  sworn  you  do, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  I  implore  you  to  take  me  back 
to  my  father." 

"  To  your  father !"  exclaimed  Morley,  almost  un- 
conscious of  what  he  said. 

"  Ay,  to  my  father,  my  grey-headed,  my  doting,  my 
confiding  father :  take  me  to  him  before  his  heart  is 
broken  by  the  child  he  loves.  I  have  been  with  him," 
she  cried,  in  wild  agony,  "  even  now,  as  I  ky  in  your 
arms,  spell  bound  in  my  trance,  while  the  carriage 
rolled  on  to  my  perdition.  I  could  not  move ;  I  could 
not  speak ;  but  I  knew  where  I  was,  and  whither  I  was 
hurrying :  yet  even  then  was  I  with  my  father,"  she 
said,  with  a  voice  and  look  of  supernatural  solemnity : 
"  he  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  his  eye  turned  upon  me — 
his  fixed  and  glaring  eye,  it  rested  on  me  as  I  lay  in 
your  arms ;  he  cursed  me,  and  died  !  His  malediction 
yet  rings  in  my  ears — his  eye  is  now  upon  me.  Mor- 
ley, for  the  love  of  heaven,  ere  it  is  too  late " 
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"  Compose  yourself  my  beloved — my  own  Ellen." 

"  Do  you  still  hesitate,"  she  cried ;  "  would  you  still 
sooth  my  frantic  soul  with  words — your  Ellen  1  Short- 
sighted man,  your  Ellen !  what  shall  bind  her  to  a 
husband  who  could  abandon  a  father — what  power  may 
transform  the  renegade  daughter  into  the  faithful  wife ! 
Morley,  listen  to  me :  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  do  not, 
do  not  destroy  the  being  who  loves  you — who  asks  you 
to  preserve  her  soul !" 

Morley  caught  her  as  she  sank  at  his  feet ;  and  she 
remained  in  his  arms  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

He  was  confounded ;  subdued. 

The  fatigued  horses  had  laboured  about  midway  up 
the  acclivity,  when  Morley  called  to  the  postilion. 

"  Turn  your  horses  heads,"  he  said ;  "  we  shall  re- 
turn." 

The  steeds  seemed  to  acquire  renewed  vigour  from 
the  alteration  in  their  course,  and  were  proceeding  at 
a  brisk  pace  on  their  return,  when  Ellen  again  revived. 

Where  am  I;  whither  am  I  carried!"  she  wildly 
exclaimed. 

"  To  your  father,  my  beloved,"  whispered  Mor- 
ley. 

"  To  my  father,  Morley,  to  my  father ! — can  it  be  7 — 
but  no,  I  will  not  doubt ;  you  never  deceived  me — you 
cannot  God  bless  you,  Morley.  God  bless  you,  my 
brother,  my  dear  brother ;"  and  with  her  pure  arms 
around  his  neck  she  imprinted  a  sister's  holy  kiss  upon 
his  lips,  and,  dissolved  in  delicious  tears,  sank,  with 
the  confidence  of  conscious  innocence,  upon  his  bosom. 
The  ethereal  influence  of  virtue  fell  like  a  balm  upon 
the  tumultuous  feelings  of  the  lovers;  and  never  in 
the  wildest  moment  of  passion,  not  even  when  he  first 
o  2 
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heard  the  avowal  of  love  from  his  heart's  selected,  had 
Morley  felt  so  triumphantly  happy. 

****** 

"  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  see  him — is  he  alive  1  is  he 
well  ?"  shrieked  Ellen,  as  she  rushed  into  the  house  of 
her  father. 

"  For  whom  do  you  inquire,  madam,"  coldly  asked 
the  female  she  addressed,  the  maiden  sister  of  Ellen's 
father. 

"  Aunt,  dear  aunt,  do  not  speak  to  me  thus.  I  am 
not  what  you  think  me.  But  my  father — my  father,  is 
he — is  he  alive— is  he  well  ?  O  beloved  aunt,  have  pity 
on  me,  I  am  repentant,  I  am  innocent " 

"  In  one  word,  Ellen,  are  you  not  married  T' 

"  I  am  not." 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  follow  me — your  father  is  not 
well " 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven — before  it  is  too  late ;"  and 
the  distracted  girl  rushed  into  the  room,  uid  knelt  at 
her  father's  side. 

"  Father !  do  not  avert  your  face ;  father,  I  am  your 
own  Ellen.  I  am  restored  to  you  as  I  left  you.  By 
the  years  of  love  that  have  passed  between  us,  forgive 
the  folly — the  offence — the  crime  of  a  noment.  By 
the  memory  of  my  mother " 

"  Cease,"  said  the  old  man,  endeavouring,  through 
the  weakness  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  workings  of 
agonized  feelings,  to  be  firm ;  "  forbear,  and  answer 
me — is  this  gentleman  your  husband  1" 

Ellen  was  about  to  reply,  but  Morley  stepped  for- 
ward. "  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  blessed  w:th  that  lady's 
hand ;  she  has  refused  it,  unless  it  is  given  with  your 
sanction,  and  without  that  sanction,  dearly  as  I  love 
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her,  and  hopeless  as  I  may  be  of  your  consent,  I  will 
never  hereafter  ask  it." 

"  Do  you  pledge  your  word  to  this,  young  m^h  T' 

"  My  sacred  word  as  a  man  of  honour :  I  may  have 
inherited  your  hate,  but  I  will  never  deserve  it." 

"  Children,  you  have  subdued  me !"  exclaimed  the 
father.  "  Morley,  my  daughter  is  yours !" 

Morley  seized  the  old  man's  hand,  scarcely  believing 
the  scene  before  him  to  be  real. 

"  My  father !"  said  the  weeping  Ellen  on  her  knees, 
her  arm  around  his  neck,  her  innocent  cheek  pressed 
to  his. 

The  good  aunt  partook  of  the  general  joy,  and  even 
Ellen's  favourite  dog  seemed  to  thank  her  father  for 
his  kindness  to  his  dear  mistress. 

The  happy  father  sat  with  an  arm  round  his  daugh- 
ter's waist,  and,  as  he  pressed  her  lover's  hand,  he 
said: — 

"  Behold,  in  all  this,  the  goodness  of  God :  behold 
the  blessings  that  follow  the  performance  of  our  duties. 
Your  father,  young  gentleman,  before  you  saw  the 
light,  had  entailed  my  hate  on  his  offspring.  I  had 
nourished  this  bitter  feeling  even  against  you,  who  had 
never  offended  me,  and  whom  every  one  else  loved. 
This  very  day  the  cherished  hostility  of  years  had  given 
way  before  my  desires  to  secure  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness. I  felt  that  age  was  creeping  on  me ;  and,  but 
the  morning  of  this  blessed  day,  I  had  resolved,  over 
this  holy  book,  to  prove  my  contrition  for  my  sinful 
harbouring  of  hatred  towards  my  fellow-creatures,  by 
uniting  you,  my  children,  in  marriage.  The  tidings  of 
my  daughter's  elopement  scattered  to  the  winds  all 
my  better  thoughts,  and  revived  my  worst  in  tenfold 
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strength.  I  did  not  order  a  pursuit :  I  did  more.  I 
felt,  at  least  I  thought  so,  the  approach  of  my  malady 
to  a  region  where  it  would  soon  prove  fatal.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost:  my  will  was  hastily  drawn  out,  be- 
queathing my  beggared  daughter  but  her  father's 
curse ;  it  would  have  been  signed  this  night ;  for  over 
this  book  I  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  forgive  her  who 
could  abandon  her  father." 

"  O  my  father !"  interrupted  Ellen,  to  whom  the 
horrible  images  of  her  trance  returned ;  "  in  pity,  my 
dear  father " 

"  Bless  you,  for  ever  bless  you,  my  ever  excellent 
Ellen.  Your  filial  obedience  has  prolonged  your  father's 
life."  [ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR.] 


THE  LADY  OF  RUTHVEN. 

'Tis  said  she  once  was  beautiful ; — and  still 

(For  'tis  not  years  that  can  have  wrought  her  ill) 

Deep  rays  of  loveliness  around  her  form 

Beam,  as  the  rainbow  that  succeeds  the  storm 

Brightens  a  glorious  ruin.     In  her  face, 

Though  something  touched  by  sorrow,  you  may  trace 

The  all  she  was,  when  first  in  life's  young  spring, 

Like  the  gay  bee-bird  on  delighted  wing, 

She  stooped  to  cull  the  honey  from  each  flower 

That  bares  its  breast  in  joy's  luxuriant  bower ! 

O'er  her  pure  forehead,  pale  as  moonlit  snow, 

Her  ebon  locks  are  parted, — and  her  brow 

Stands  forth  like  morning  from  the  shades  of  night, 

Serene,  though  clouds  hang  over  it     The  bright 
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And  searching  glance  of  her  Ithuriel  eye, 
Might  even  the  sternest  hypocrite  defy 
To  meet  it  unappalled ;  'twould  almost  seem 
As  though,  epitomized  in  one  deep  beam, 
Her  full  collected  soul  upon  the  heart, 
Whate'er  its  mask,  she  strove  at  once  to  dart ; 
And  few  may  brave  the  talisman  that 's  hid 
'Neath  the  dark  fringes  of  her  drooping  lid. 

[ALARIC  WATTS.] 
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BORN  with  the  first  light  breath  of  spring, 

When  fades  the  rose  to  die ; 
To  seek  on  Zephyr's  sportive  wing, 

The  clear  effulgent  sky  ; 

Intoxicate  with  sweets  to  make 

Thy  couch  'mid  opening  blooms ; 
Poised  on  some  fragrant  flower,  to  shake 

The  light  dust  from  thy  plumes : 

When  fades  the  last  pale  rose  of  eve, 

To  bid  adieu  to  light ; 
And  satiate  with  bliss  to  leave 

These  scenes  for  realms  more  bright : — 

As  some  pure  spirit  hither  sent, 

To  whom,  blest  lot,  'tis  given, 
To  taste  each  sweet  to  earth  that's  lent, 

Then  wing  its  flight  to  heaven. 

[LA  MARTINE.] 
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ROMANTIC  STORY  OF  A  CYGANI. 

THE  following  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
repugnance  with  which  the  Hungarian  peasants,  and 
even  the  more  elevated  class,  regard  the  cygani  [gyp- 
sies] of  Hungary.  The  story  occurs  in  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  this  peculiar  race  in  "  The  British  Maga- 
zine," and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Stories 
of  a  Bride." 

"  A  beautiful  Hungarian  girl,  named  Suzette,  had 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Maygar,  a  youthful 
gypsey,  whose  fine  figure,  and  noble,  nay,  intellectual 
countenance,  were  certainly  quite  enough  to  justify 
her  partiality.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  May- 
gar  returned  her  passion  with  fervor ;  (for  the  vehe- 
ment feelings  of  these  children  of  the  south  are  too 
well  known  to  require  remark ;)  still,  however,  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  lovers  being  united.  The  father 
of  Suzette,  though  nominally  a  vassal  to  his  territorial 
lord,  possessed  great  wealth  in  stores  and  herds ;  and, 
priding  himself  upon  the  purity  of  his  blood,  shrank 
from  the  cygani  as  from  creatures  of  a  different  genus, 
whilst  the  fathers  of  the  tribe,  the  immediate  and  blood 
relations  of  Maygar,  were  equally  opposed  to  what 
they  also  considered  a  degradation.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  the  young  people's  love  remained  un- 
shaken, and  the  happiest  moments  of  Suzette's  life 
were  those  which  she  spent  in  the  open  wooden  gallery 
which  ran  round  the  upper  story  of  her  father's  house, 
listening  to  the  wild  songs  which  Maygar  chanted  to 
his  cittern,  or  guitar,  in  the  woods  below. 
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"Spring  and  summer  had  passed  away  since  the 
passion  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  had  been  discovered 
by  their  respective  relatives,  without  the  least  prospect 
of  an  amelioration  in  the  hardship  of  their  destiny. 
Fortune,  however,  at  length  seemed  tired  of  frowning 
upon  them,  and  charitably  threw  an  opportunity  in  the 
way  of  Maygar  of  being  serviceable  to  the  family  of 
his  mistress.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  abundant  crops 
which  had  blessed  the  fields  of  Suzette's  father,  had 
been  carefully  gathered  and  stored  in  the  large  wooden 
gallery  we  have  before  alluded  to,  when,  during  a  vio- 
lent storm,  lightning  struck  the  dwelling,  and  the 
whole  was  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  terrified  inmates 
rushed  out  in  a  state  bordering  upon  distraction,  all  but 
Suzette,  who  fled  instinctively  to  the  gallery,  and  was 
there  seen  amidst  the  burning  stores,  apparently  de- 
voted to  destruction.  The  agony  of  her  father  was 
indescribable :  '  Save  my  child !'  vociferated  he,  '  and 
I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may  ask.'  For  some 
moments  the  spectators  stood  aghast;  but  soon,  bursting 
from  the  crowd,  was  seen  a  young  man,  whom  all  pre- 
sent recognised  to  be  Maygar.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  strongly  excited  feelings,  his  success  was  cer- 
tain ;  for,  when  powerfully  agitated,  the  human  frame 
can  sometimes  almost  perform  miracles ;  he  swung  to 
the  burning  rafters,  supporting  himself  by  incredible 
exertions,  and  encountering  the  most  imminent  dangers 
with  such  intrepidity  as  to  obtain  shouts  of  approbation 
from  the  crowd,  till  he  reached  Suzette,  and  was  soon 
seen  descending  with  his  lovely  mistress  in  his  arms. 
The  transport  of  the  father  was  unbounded :  but,  alas ! 
when  Maygar  claimed,  as  his  promised  reward,  the  fair 
being  he  had  undergone  so  much  to  save,  he  was 
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chilled  by  a  look  of  the  bitterest  scorn,  and  reminded 
of  his  gypsey  parentage. 

" '  Had  the  poorest  Hungarian  labourer  in  the  field 
saved  my  daughter,'  said  the  stern  father,  '  I  would 
have  given  her  to  him ;  but  she  shall  never  wed  one 
of  the  cygani.' 

"  It  was  useless  to  remonstrate ;  and,  without  daring 
to  complain  of  the  father's  want  of  faith,  Maygar  de- 
termined still  to  win  his  daughter.  The  Hungarian 
peasants  are  slaves,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to  their 
territorial  lords ;  and  Maygar  knew  that  if  he  could  win 
the  favour  of  the  graf,  upon  whose  estate  they  resided, 
the  father  of  Suzette  would  be  compelled  to  give  his 
consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage.  It  would  take  us 
too  long  to  detail  the  means  which  Maygar  employed 
to  effect  his  purpose ;  the  graf  was  old  and  unbending, 
difficult  of  access,  and  heedless  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  Patience,  however,  never  fails  to  conquer  in  the 
end ;  and  few  had  stronger  motives  for  perseverance 
than  poor  Maygar.  Fortunate  circumstances  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  the  count ;  and,  at  length, 
his  services  in  the  defence  of  his  patron's  castle  against 
a  band  of  predatory  Wallachians  obtained  for  him  the 
wished  for  mandate.  Armed  with  this,  he  flew  to  the 
residence  of  Suzette's  father,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  the  old  man  perfectly  submissive  to  his  lord's 
will — but  an  unexpected  obstacle  still  awaited  the  ar- 
dent lover,  and  this  was  of  a  nature  so  strange,  and 
yet  so  insurmountable,  that  his  hopes  withered  at  the 
blow,  and  his  reason  fled  never  to  return. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  their  acquaintance, 
very  little  personal  intercourse  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  lovers.  Suzette  was  naturally  romantic, 
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and  had  been  so  powerfully  struck  with  the  fine  person 
of  Maygar,  his  almost  silent  adoration,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  had  encountered  every  species  of 
trial  for  her  sake,  as  to  resolve  (as  long  as  she  con- 
sidered their  union  impracticable)  to  live  single  for  his 
sake ;  but  this  case  was  quite  altered  when  she  found 
him  come  actually  to  claim  her  hand.  Then  all  her 
early  prejudices  recurred  to  her  recollection — the  wild 
stories  of  the  vampire-like  propensities  of  the  cygani, 
their  unholy  rites,  and  the  disgrace  which  attached 
itself  to  all  associated  with  them,  shook  her  with  hor- 
ror at  the  bare  idea  of  giving  her  hand  to  one  of  their 
tribe.  The  sylph-like  lover  of  her  imagination  had 
vanished,  and  the  gypsey  youth,  in  all  the  degrading 
circumstances  of  his  real  situation,  stood  confessed 
before.  The  struggle,  though  short,  was  violent — the 
devoted  love  of  Maygar — his  sufferings — and  last, 
though  certainly  not  the  least,  his  handsome  person, 
weighed  strongly  upon  her  mind,  yet  could  not  conquer 
her  aversion ;  and  strange  to  say,  the  pride  of  birth  in 
a  peasant  girl  of  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  unculti- 
vated countries  in  the  world,  was  sufficient  to  over- 
power all  her  better  feelings.  Poor  Maygar  was  re- 
fused, and  the  shock  overpowered  him  so  completely, 
that  he  became  a  helpless  idiot ;  whilst  his  repentant 
mistress,  agitated  by  contending  passions,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  sight  of  the  misery  she  had  occasioned, 
sank  gradually  into  an  untimely  grave. 

[TRAVELLER.] 
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LOVE  ASLEEP. 

SLEEP  on,  and  dream  of  heaven  awhile ; 

Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes, 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile, 

And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs ! 

Ah,  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks, 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow. 

Ah,  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks 
What  most  I  wish — and  fear  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps, 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast. 

And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps ! 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest ! 

Sleep  on  secure !  Above  control, 

Thy  thoughts  belong  to  Heaven  and  thee ! 
And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 

Remain  within  its  sanctuary !       [s.  ROGERS.] 


PORTRAIT  OF  SAPPHO. 

HER  head  was  bending  down 

As  if  in  weariness,  and  near, 

But  unworn,  was  a  laurel  crown. 
She  was  not  beautiful,  if  bloom 

And  smiles  form  beauty;  for  like  death, 
Her  brow  was  ghastly,  and  her  lip 

Was  parched,  as  fever  were  its  breath. 
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There  was  a  shade  upon  her  dark, 
Large,  floating  eyes,  as  if  each  spark 
Of  minstrel  ecstacy  was  fled, 
Yet  leaving  them  no  tears  to  shed, — 
Fixed  in  their  hopelessness  of  care, 
And  reckless  in  their  great  despair. 

She  sat  beneath  a  cypress  tree, 

A  little  fountain  ran  beside, 
And,  in  the  distance,  one  dark  rock 

Threw  its  long  shadow  o'er  the  tide ; 
And  to  the  west,  where  the  nightfall 
Was  darkening  day's  gemmed  coronal, 
Its  white  shafts  crimsoning  in  the  sky, 
Arose  the  sun-god's  sanctuary. 
I  deemed,  that  of  lyre,  life,  and  love 

She  was  a  long  last  farewell  taking ; 
That  from  her  pale  and  parched  lips 

Her  latest,  wildest  song  was  breaking. 

[MISS   LANDON.] 


MISS   MITFORD. 

MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD  resides  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  "  Three  Mile  Cross,"  near  Reading ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sing to  know,  that  all  her  scenes  are  taken  from  real 
life,  on  the  aspect  of  the  cultivated  and  wooded 
country  of  "Sunny  Berkshire."  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  her  attended,  on  her  last  visit  to 
London,  by  the  identical  "  Olive  Hathaway,"  the  lame 
village  sempstress,  who  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  her 
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sweetest  sketches.  Miss  Mitford  is  much  addicted  to 
country  pastimes,  and  often  takes  the  field  at  dawn  of 
day,  accompanying  her  father  in  his  coursing  excursions. 
"  May  flower,  pretty  May,"  is  not  a  dog  of  the  imagi- 
nation, but  a  beautiful  hound,  whose  two  sons  share 
with  her  the  caresses  of  their  kind  mistress.  The 
Mitford  cottage,  is  a  pretty,  but  fairy  spot.  You 
might  place  it  in  a  band-box  on  a  shelf;  or  hang  it, 
like  a  bird-cage,  in  a  tree :  however,  it  suffices  for  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  descendant  of  the  noble  house 
of  Russell— of  one,  who  may,  with  truth,  be  also 
termed  "  a  noble  of  nature,"  the  antiquity  of  whose 
title  cannot  be  impeached,  as  her  patent  has  been 
made  out  by  an  unerring  hand.  There  she  lives,  the 
idol  and  blessing  of  her  surviving  parent,  (who  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  handsome 
old  men  in  England,  somewhat  violent  on  what  we 
consider  the  wrong  side  in  politics — but  this  is  no  af- 
fair of  ours)  and  the  beloved  and  respected  of  a  large 
circle,  of  all,  who,  invariably,  from  being  acquaintances, 
become  devoted  friends ;  there  is  a  certain  number  of 
persons  of  a  particular  class — (who  "  do  not  like  to  be 
put  in  print") — that  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  the  fair 
lady's  wit,  and  would  rather  keep  out  of  her  way ;  who 
get  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge  if  she  is  coming 
up  the  lane ;  and  never  venture  to  open  their  lips  if 
they  meet  her  at  a  tea  party,  lest  "the  authoress" 
should  take  down  their  words;  nevertheless,  these 
very  people  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  her ;  and 
it  is  only  the  weakness  of  their  own  intellect,  or,  to 
speak  more  gently,  an  overwrought  timidity,  that 
stimulates  them  to  such  silly  conduct  As  it  is  now 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  since  Miss  Mitford's  first 
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poems  were  published,  we  cannot  sin  against  polite- 
ness in  saying  that  the  lady  is  considerably  over  thirty 
years.  In  person,  she  is  short,  and  is  very  stout ;  but 
retains  a  light,  graceful  step ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
enbon  point ,  and  her  ratification  in  "our  village,"  the 
moment  she  enters  the  room,  you  feel  convinced  that 
she  is  a  person  not  only  of  high  intellect,  but  high 
breeding — "  a  true  born  gentlewoman." 

[DUBLIN  LITERARY  GAZETTE.] 


TO  A  YOUNG  MAIDEN. 

VET  we  mark  it  not ; — fruits  redden, 
Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  have  blown, 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wise,  youthful  maiden ! 
And,  when  thy  decline  shall  come, 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs,  fruit-laden, 
Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest, 
Think  how  pitiful  that  stay, 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor, 
Sometimes  frowns,  or  seems  to  frown ; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre, 
While  thy  brow  youth's  roses  crown. 

[WORDSWORTH.] 
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ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  CASTLE 
OF  BLEINK  ELMEINK. 

AFTER  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Maestricht,  when 
the  king  looked  forward  to  nothing  else  than  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  Dutch  Brabant,  he  took  us  into  a 
country  which  was  still  suffering  cruelly  from  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  and  in  proportion  as  we  advanced  it  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  quarters 
for  their  majesties  and  the  court 

One  day  the  quarter-masters  discovered,  amidst  a 
labyrinth  of  ravines  and  woods,  a  large  ancient  castle, 
surrounded  by  deep  moats.  It  was  entered  by  a  single 
drawbridge,  which  was  flanked  by  some  lofty  towers 
surmounted  by  cranies  and  culverins.  The  castle  was 
the  residence  of  its  owner,  Count  Bleink  Elmeink,  who 
came  out  to  meet  the  king  and  queen,  and  greeting 
them  in  the  French  language,  placed  aK  he  possessed 
at  their  disposal. 

Torrents  of  rain  having  fallen  for  two  days,  we  were 
all  wet  and  chilly.  Large  fires  were  therefore  kindled ; 
and  when  the  spacious  corridors,  massive  stair-cases, 
and  lofty  apartments  were  properly  lighted  up,  we 
could  not  but  admire  the  grandeur,  and  even  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  edifice.  The 
chamber  allotted  to  the  queen  had  a  sort  of  alcove, 
adorned  by  six  large  marble  cariatides,  connected  by  a 
rich  balustrade.  The  bed  was  hung  with  azure  blue 
velvet,  embossed  with  large  sprigs,  and  trimmed  with  a 
profusion  of  silver  fringe,  cords,  tassels,  &c.  The  im- 
mense escutcheon  of  the  Bleink  Elmeinks  surmounted 
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the  chimney-piece,  and  was  supported  by  two  colossal 
figures  of  Templar  knights.  The  king's  apartment 
was  the  fac  simile  of  one  which  existed  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Saint  Louis.  This  was  notified  by  the 
devices  and  inscriptions  in  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  lan- 
guages which  appeared  on  the  walls. 

As  to  my  room,  if  was  stated  to  be  after  the  exact 
pattern  of  the  chamber  of  the  famous  Pontitts  Pilate^ 
whose  name  it  bore ;  and  my  eyes  were  regaled  for 
three  days  with  the  detailed  representation  of  the  pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  from  the  scourging  to  the  agony 
of  Calvary.  The  queen  paid  me  a  visit,  and  slia  did 
me  the  honour  to  say  that  she  envied  my  beautiful 
apartment 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  weather  having  cleared  up, 
we  prepared  to  travel  onward,  when  an  extraordinary 
evont  occasioned  us  to  send  after  the  king,  who,  on  the 
previous  evening,  had  set  out  to  join  the  army.  There 
was  an  old  countrywoman,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper in  the  castle.  In  fulfilment  of  her  duty  she 
frequently  came  into  our  apartments  to  receive  our 
orders  and  transmit  them  to  the  servants.  Observing 
that  the  queen's  trunks  were  being  packed  up,  and  that 
we  were  preparing  for  departure,  she  said  to  me — 
"  Madam,  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven  ordained  that 
the  officers  of  the  king  of  France  should  discover  this 
castle  for  his  majesty's  abode.  That  great  sovereign, 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  attentions  he  has  received 
here,  has  presented  his  august  portrait,  set  in  diamonds, 
to  my  master,  the  Count  of  Bleink  Elmeink.  His 
majesty  would  have  done  better  to  have  ordered  his 
head  to  be  struck  off." 

"Heavens!  good  woman,  what  do  you  mean  1  Surely 
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the  count  is  guilty  of  no  crime ;  his  manners  are,  in- 
deed, somewhat  reserved,  and  even  stern;  but  the 
family  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  the  king  and  queen 
have  received  the  best  accounts  of  them." 

"  Madam,"  resumed  the  old  woman,  drawing  me  to 
a  window,  and  lowering  her  voice,  "  do  you  see  at  the 
further  end  of  the  court-yard,  that  old  tower  which 
rises  higher  than  the  rest,  and  whose  summit  is  sur- 
mounted by  silver  arrows'?  In  that  tower,  Madam, 
the  amiable  Countess  of  Bleink  Elmeink  has  been  con- 
fined for  five  years." 

The  woman  then  informed  me,  that  her  master,  who 
had  formerly  been  page  to  the  Empress  Eleonora, 
married  for  her  wealth  a  young  Hungarian  lady  of 
quality,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  who  were  both 
living.  The  count,  who  never  loved  his  wife,  on  ac- 
count of  a  deformity  in  her  figure,  had  cruelly  ill-treated 
her  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time 
she  had  been  a  captive  in  the  tower,  receiving  daily 
only  the  scanty  allowance  of  food  necessary  to  support 
existence. 

"  When,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "  the  king's 
quarter-masters  presented  themselves  before  the  moat, 
and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  the  count  was  not 
a  little  dismayed.  He  feared  that  all  was  discovered, 
and  that  his  cruelty  would  meet  the  punishment  it 
deserved.  He  did  not  recover  from  his  alarm  until  he 
saw  their  Majesties.  We  remarked  his  consternation, 
though  it  might  have  escaped  your  eyes." 

"  And  where  are  the  Count's  two  children1?"  inquired 
I.  "  The  young  Baron,"  replied  the  woman,  "  is  at 
Vienna,  or  Olmutz,  pursuing  his  studies.  His  sister, 
who  is  beautiful,  and  entirely  free  from  her  mother's 
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deformity,  has  been  in  a  convent  almost  from  her  cra- 
dle, and  on  entering  hor  nineteenth  year  she  is  to  take 
the  veil." 

I  at  first  thought  of  confiding  these  disclosures  to 
the  Queen ;  but  I  soon  reflected  that  in  dealing  with  a 
man  of  such  importance  as  the  Count  of  Bleink  El- 
meink,  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  authority  of  the 
king.  I  therefore  immediately  despatched  my  secre- 
tary with  a  note  to  his  Majesty,  urgently  requesting 
him  to  return  to  the  castle,  without  mentioning  for 
what  reason.  He  did  return,  and  that  speedily.  The 
old  woman  repeated  to  him  all  that  she  had  told  me, 
and  at  first  the  king  could  scarcely  credit  what  he 
heard. 

His  Majesty  never  acts  or  decides  precipitately.  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  br  three  times,  and 
then  he  said  to  me,  smiling,  "  This  is  a  novel  sort  of 
affair.  I  am  not  very  deeply  versed  in  jurisprudence, 
and  whatever  course  I  adopt,  may,  perhaps,  at  some 
future  time,  become  a  precedent.  However,  it  is  my 
bounden  duty  to  deliver  our  poor  hostess,  and  to  re- 
ward her  nobly  for  the  hospitality  we  have  enjoyed 
beneath  her  roof." 

He  immediately  summoned  the  Count,  and  assuming 
an  unconcerned  air,  he  said  to  him,  rather  in  a  tone  of 
gaiety :  "  I  believe  Count,  you  were  once  page  to  the 
Empress  Eleonora  1" 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

"  She  is  no  more ;  but  the  Emperor  will  of  course 
recognise  you !" 

"  Sire,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will." 

"  I  have  fixed  upon  you  as  the  bearer  of  a  message 
to  his  Majesty.  It  is  an  affair  with  which  none  but  a 
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man  of  your  reserved  and  cautious  character  can  be 
entrusted.  Prepare  therefore,  to  set  off  as  my  courier 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I  will  immediately  write  my 
letter,  to  which  you  are  to  bring  me  the  answer." 

This  journey  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the 
count.  But  his  youth  and  health  left  him  not  the 
shadow  of  a  pretence  for  excusing  himself.  He  set  off 
with  apparent  alacrity,  but  his  vexation  was  easily 
discernible  beneath  his  pretended  cheerfulness. 

Two  hours  after  his  departure,  the  king  ordered  the 
drawbridge  to  be  raised,  and  he  then  went  to  acquaint 
the  queen  with  all  that  had  happened.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "  receive  the  unfortunate  countess  graciously, 
and  extend  your  protection  to  her  in  case  mine  should 
fail."  On  hearing  the  melancholy  story,  the  queen 
burst  into  tears,  and  her  agitation  and  astonishment 
were  excessive. 

The  king,  without  further  delay,  proceeded  to  the 
tower  in  which  the  captive  was  confined.  The  door 
was  forced  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  Countess 
of  BleinkElmeink,  supported  by  two  servants,  entered 
the  queen's  apartment.  She  was  about  to  throw  her- 
self at  her  Majesty's  feet,  but  the  king  prevented  her. 
He  himself  conducted  her  to  an  arm-chair,  and  we 
formed  a  group  round  her. 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  with- 
out uttering  a  single  word.  At  length,  turning  to  the 
king,  she  said  in  tolerably  good  French:  Sire,  may 
your  Creator  and  mine  reward  you  for  this  unhoped-for 
goodness.  Do  not  abandon  me  after  having  broken  my 
chains,  but  let  your  power  protect  me  against  the  un- 
just cruelty  of  my  husband.  Allow  me  to  go  to 
France,  to  whatever  convent  your  Majesty  may  be 
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pleased  to  name.  May  my  august  deliverer  become 
my  lawful  sovereign.  I  wish  to  live  and  die  under 
your  dominion." 

Madam  de  Bleink  Elmeink  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  tears  she  had  shed,  her  large  blue  eyes 
were  still  beautiful.  Her  elegant  countenance  indi- 
cated the  woman  of  polished  mind  and  high  birth ;  but 
her  figure  did  not  correspond  with  her  head  and  face. 
She  was  hump-backed,  or  at  least  awry,  but  when 
seated,  this  deformity  was  not  perceptible,  and  her 
whole  appearance  was  then  graceful  and  pleasing. 

The  queen  was  quite  captivated  with  her.  She  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  giving  the  countess  her  hand  to 
kiss,  said :  "  Madam,  your  misfortunes  interest  me,  and 
I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  relation.  I  will 
place  you  at  my  Val  de  Grace,  where  I  will  see  you 
frequently." 

The  countess,  having  in  some  degree  recovered  her 
strength,  threw  herself  at  the  queen's  feet  and  fer- 
vently kissed  her  hand. 

We  conducted  her  to  her  apartment,  where  she  par- 
took of  a  little  refreshment,  and  slept  until  the  follow- 
ing day. 

To  keep  her  company,  the  queen  remained  eight 
days  longer  at  the  Castle  of  Bleink  Elmeink,  after 
which  the  countess  set  off  for  France,  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  charming  retreat  at  Chaillot,  which  was 
built  by  the  queen  of  England. 

[MADAME  DE  MONTESPAN.] 
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DIRGE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

ORPHAN  hours,  the  year  is  dead, 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep ! 

Merry  hours,  smile  instead, 
For  the  year  is  but  asleep. 

See,  it  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping', 

Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 

As  an  earthquake  rocks  a  corse 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 
So  white  Winter,  that  rough  nurse, 

Rocks  the  death-cold  year  to-day ; 
Solemn  hours !  wail  aloud 
For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a  child, 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days 
Rocks  the  year : — be  calm  and  mild, 

Trembling  hours,  she  will  arise 

With  new  love  within  he~  eyes. 

January  grey  is  here, 

Like  a  sexton  by  her  grave ; 
February  bears  the  bier, 

March,  with  grief,  doth  howl  and  rave ; 
And  April  weeps — but,  O,  ye  hours 
Follow  with  May's  fairest  flowers ! 

[SHELLEY.] 
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FEMALE  GENEROSITY. 

I  WAS  one  evening  in  a  mixed  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  when  the  conversation  happened  to 
turn  upon  the  subject  of  generosity.  It  was  main- 
tained by  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  it  was  more  in- 
herent in  the  male,  than  in  the  female  breast.  After 
many  arguments  on  the  subject,  a  lady  related  the  fol- 
lowing instance  of  generosity  in  the  female  heart. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  French  revolution,  a  young 
man  who  was  closely  pursued  by  a  body  of  gens 
d'armes,  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  stopped  at  a  door  in 
which  stood  a  young  female,  and  requested  conceal- 
ment There  was  no  time  to  consider,  as  the  soldiers 
were  close  at  hand.  She  conducted  him  to  a  back 
building,  and  locked  him  in.  She  had  scarcely  done 
this,  when  the  soldiers  passed.  As  it  happened,  the 
very  body  of  gens  d'armes  who  had  pursued  the  young 
man,  were  invited  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night,  and  were  put  into  a 
room  in  the  same  building  in  which  the  refugee  had 
taken  shelter ;  and  as  they  occupied  the  room  next  the 
entrance,  he  could  not  escape  without  passing  through 
the  room  where  they  lay.  In  this  dilemma,  the  young 
lady  resolved  to  extricate  him,  if  possible.  She  waited 
until  she  thought  the  soldiers  all  asleep,  and  passed 
through  the  room  without  waking  any  of  them,  ac- 
quainted the  stranger  of  his  peril,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  would  consent,  she  could  conduct  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  of  which  her  uncle  kept  the  keys,  and 
secrete  him  until  the  danger  was  over.  He  consented. 
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She  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  they  entered  the  room 
where  the  soldiers  were  sleeping,  when,  in  passing,  he 
struck  his  foot  against  one  of  them,  who  jumped  up, 
seized  the  young  man,  and  demanded  who  it  was; 
when  the  young  lady,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
answered,  "  it  is  only  I,  who  came  to  seek  for" — fortu- 
nately she  had  nothing  more  to  say,  as  the  soldier, 
hearing  a  female  voice,  let  go  the  arm.  They  passed 
on,  and  entering  the  church,  she  conducted  him  to  the 
door  of  a  vault,  which  was  curiously  concealed  behind 
the  altar,  told  him  to  enter  there,  and  she  would  bring 
him  food  daily,  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  venture 
forth  in  safety.  She  gave  him  the  lamp,  and,  shutting 
the  door,  immediately  returned  to  the  house. 

"  He  descended  into  the  vault,  and  seating  himself 
on  a  tomb  stone,  he  there  beheld  recorded  the  names 
of  his  own  illustrious  ancestors,  who  had  mouldered 
into  dust  ages  ago.  •  He  was  overpowered  with  fatigue, 
and  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  the  morning  of 
the  secon  1  day,  when  he  perceived  that  his  benefactress 
had  not  been  there,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  prevent  her  from  coming  again. 
He  waited  in  terror  and  anxiety  until  night,  but  still  she 
came  not,  and  he  laid  himself  down  in  despair  on  a 
tomb  stone,  resolved  to  endure  the  lingering  death 
which  awaited  him.  He  sunk  into  a  lethargy,  from 
which  he  was  awaked  on  the  third  morning  by  the 
voice  of  his  benefactress  calling  on  his  name ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  animation  had  ceased,  for  he  was  unable 
to  move  or  articulate  a  sound.  He  heard  the  dreadful 
sound  of  the  door  as  it  fell ;  he  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and 
rushed  up  the  steps.  Fortunately  the  young  lady  had 
not  left  the  spot ;  she  raised  the  door,  entered  the  vault, 
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and  restored  new  life  to  the  sufferer.  She  informed  him 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  get  to  the  church  since  his 
concealment,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  guards 
who  were  stationed  at  her  uncle's,  but  that  she  had 
made  arrangements  by  which  she  could  supply  him 
with  food  daily;  she  prepared  to  depart,  and  had  just 
ascended  the  steps,  when  they  heard  persons  entering 
the  church.  She  immediately  closed  the  door  of  the 
vault,  and  the  next  moment  they  heard  the  steps  of  a 
body  of  soldiers  passing  about  the  church,  and  who 
were  searching  for  some  refugees  whom  they  sus- 
pected were  concealed  there.  They  were  conducted 
by  the  unsuspicious  uncle,  who  led  them  to  every  part 
of  the  building,  to  prove  his  innocence. 

"  Their  footsteps  were  often  heard  by  the  trembling 
couple  below,  passing  over  the  vault,  but  they  did  not 
perceive  it.  When  they  left  the  church,  she  left  the 
vault  with  repeated  assurances  of  daily  supplying  him 
wit7  "ictuals.  She  performed  her  promise,  and  in  a 
few  days  conducted  him  from  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his  home  in  safety." 

[TRAVELLER.  ] 
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THEN,  Lady,  yield  thy  trembling  hand — 

Thy  dear  lip  let  me  press ! 
And  let  me  seal  the  vow  of  love 

That  binds  thee  ever  mine. 
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O,  by  that  dear,  that  hallowed  night, 
When  first  we  met  and  sighed — 

When  first,  beneath  the  western  star, 
We  saw,  and  looked,  and  loved ; 

O,  swear  beneath  that  star's  chaste  beam, 
Which  sanctioned  then  our  bliss, 

That  thou  art  mine — that  I  am  thine — 
Beyond  the  power  of  fate. 

O,  Lady,  yes !  in  that  mild  look 

I  read  a  sweet  consent ! 
With  angel  voice  that  look  proclaims — 

"  Thou  wilt  forget  me  not .'"  [H.] 


MY  GODFATHER'S  MANOEUVRING. 

I  HAVE  said  that  my  dear  godfather  was  a  great  match- 
maker. One  of  his  exploits  in  this  way,  which  occur- 
red during  my  second  visit  to  him  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I 
am  now  about  to  relate.  Amongst  the  many  distant 
cousins  to  whom  I  was  introduced  in  that  northern  re- 
gion, was  a  young  kinswoman  of  the  name  of  Hervey 
— Lucy  Hervey — an  orphan  heiress  of  considerable 
fortune,  who  lived  in  the  same  town  and  the  same 
street  with  my  godfather,  under  the  protection  of  a 
lady  who  had  been  the  governess  of  her  childhood,  and 
continued  with  her  as  the  friend  of  her  youth.  Sooth 
to  say,  their  friendship  was  of  that  tender  and  senti- 
mental sort  at  which  the  world,  the  wicked  world,  is 
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so  naughty  as  to  laugh.  Miss  Reid  and  Miss  Hervey 
were  names  quite  as  inseparable  as  goose  and  apple- 
sauce, or  tongue  and  chicken.  They  regularly  made 
their  appearance  together,  and  there  would  have  ap- 
peared I  know  not  what  of  impropriety  in  speaking  of 
either  singly;  it  would  have  looked  like  a  tearing 
asunder  of  the  *  double  cherry,'  respecting  which,  in 
their  case,  even  the  *  seeming  parted'  would  have  been 
held  too  disinjunctive  a  phrase,  so  tender  and  insepa- 
rable was  their  union ;  although,  as  resemblance  went, 
no  simile  could  be  more  inapplicable.  Never  were 
two  people  more  unlike  in  mind  and  person.  Lucy 
Hervey  was  a  pretty  little  woman  of  six  and  twenty ; 
but  from  a  delicate  figure,  delicate  features,  and  a  most 
delicate  complexion,  looked  much  younger. 

Perhaps  the  total  absence  of  strong  expression,  the 
mildness  and  simplicity  of  her  countenance,  and  the 
artlessness  and  docility  of  her  manner,  might  conduce 
to  the  mistake.  She  was  a  sweet  gentle  creature, 
generous  and  affectionate,  and  not  wanting  in  sense ; 
although  her  entire  reliance  on  her  friend's  judgment, 
and  constant  habit  of  obedience  to  her  wishes,  rendered 
the  use  of  it  somewhat  rare.  Miss  Reid  was  a  tall 
awkward  woman,  raw-boned,  lank,  and  huge,  just  what 
one  fancies  a  man  would  be  in  petticoats ;  with  a  face 
that,  except  the  beard,  (certainly  she  had  no  beard,) 
might  have  favoured  the  supposition;  so  brown  and 
bony  and  stern  and  ill-favoured  was  her  unfortunate 
visage.  In  one  point  she  was  lucky.  There  was  no 
guessing  at  her  age,  certainly  not  within  ten  years,  nor 
within  twenty.  She  looked  old :  but  with  that  figure, 
those  features,  and  that  complexion,  she  must  have 
looked  old  at  eighteen.  To  guess  her  age  was  impos- 
Q2 
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sible.  Her  voice  was  deep  and  dictatorial ;  her  man- 
ner rough  and  assuming-,  and  her  conversation  unmer- 
cifully sensible  and  oracular — '  full  of  wise  saws  and 
modern  instances.'  For  the  rest,  in  spite  of  her  inau- 
spicious exterior,  she  was  a  good  sort  of  disagreeable 
woman ;  charitable  and  kind  in  her  way ;  genuinely 
fond  of  Lucy  Hervey,  whom  she  petted  and  scolded 
and  coaxed  and  managed  just  as  a  nurse  manages  a 
child ;  and  tolerably  well  liked  of  all  her  acquaintance 
— except  Mr.  Evelyn,  who  had  been  at  war  with  her 
for  the  last  nine  years,  on  the  subject  of  his  fair  cousin's 
marriage,  and  had,  at  last,  come  to  regard  her  pretty 
much  as  a  prime-minister  may  look  on  an  opposition 
leader — as  a  regular  opponent,  an  obstacle  to  be  put 
down,  or  swept  away.  I  verily  believe  that  he  hated 
her  as  much  as  his  kindly  nature  could  hate  any  body. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  no  slight  grievance  to  have  so  fair  a 
subject  for  his  matrimonial  speculations,  a  kinswoman 
too,  just  under  his  very  eye,  and  to  find  all  his  plans 
thwarted  by  that  inexorable  gouvernance — more  espe- 
cially, as,  without  her  aid,  it  was  morally  certain  that 
the  pretty  Lucy  would  never  have  had  the  heart  to  say 
no  to  any  body.  Ever  since  Miss  Hervey  was  seven- 
teen, my  dear  godpapa  had  been  scheming  for  her  ad- 
vantage. It  was  quite  melancholy  to  hear  him  count 
up  the  husbands  she  might  have  had — beginning  with 
the  duke's  son,  her  partner  at  her  first  race-ball — and 
ending  with  the  young  newly-arrived  physician,  his  last 
protege :  '  now,  he  said,  '  she  might  die  an  old  maid,  he 
had  done  with  her.' 

And  there  did  actually  appear  to  be  a  cessation  of 
all  his  matrimonial  plans  in  that  quarter.  Miss  Reid 
herself  laid  aside  her  mistrust  of  him ;  and  a  truce,  if 
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not  a  peace,  was  tacitly  concluded  between  these  sturdy 
antagonists.  Mr.  Evelyn  seemed  to  have  given  up  the 
game — a  strange  thing  to  do  whilst  he  had  a  pawn  left ! 
But  so  it  was.  His  adversary  had  the  board  all  to  her- 
self ;  and  was  in  as  good  humour  as  a  winning  player 
generally  is.  Miss  Reid  was  never  remembered  so 
amiable.  We  saw  them  almost  every  day,  as  the 
fashion  is  amongst  neighbours  hi  small  towns,  and  used 
to  ride  and  walk  together  continually — although  Lucy, 
whose  health  was  delicate,  frequently  declined  accom- 
panying us  on  our  more  distant  excursions.  Our  usua  I 
beau,  besides  the  dear  godpapa,  was  a  Mr.  Morris, 
the  curate  of  the  parish — an  uncouth,  gawky,  lengthy 
man,  with  an  astounding  Westmoreland  dialect,  and 
a  most  portentous  laugh.  Really,  his  ha!  ha!  was 
quite  a  shock  to  the  nerves — a  sort  of  oral  shower- 
bath  ;  so  sudden  and  so  startling  was  the  explosion. 
In  loudness,  it  resembled  half  a  dozen  ordinary  laughs 
*  rolled  into  one ;'  and  as  the  gentleman  was  of  a  face- 
tious disposition,  and  chorused  his  own  good  things,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  people  with  this  awful  cachin- 
nation,  it  was  no  joking  matter.  But  he  was  so  excel- 
lent a  person,  so  cordial,  so  jovial,  so  simple-hearted, 
and  so  contented  with  a  lot  none  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous, that  one  could  not  help  liking  him,  laugh  and  all. 
He  was  a  widower,  with  only  one  son,  a  Cambridge 
scholar,  of  whom  he  was  deservedly  proud.  Edward 
Morris,  besides  his  academical  honours  (I  think  he  had 
been  senior  wrangler  of  his  year,)  was  a  very  fine 
young  man,  with  an  intelligent  countenance,  but  ex- 
ceedingly shy,  silent,  and  abstracted.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  the  poor  youth  was  in  love ;  but  his  fa- 
ther and  Mr.  Evelyn  laid  the  whole  blame  on  th* 
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mathematics.  He  would  sit  sometimes  for  an  hour 
together,  immersed,  as  they  said,  in  his  calculations, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Lucy  Hervey,  as  if  her  sweet 
face  had  been  the  problem  he  was  solving.  But  your 
mathematicians  are  privileged  people;  and  so  appa- 
rently my  fair  cousin  thought ;  for  she  took  no  notice, 
unless  by  blushing  a  shade  the  deeper.  It  was  worth 
while  to  look  at  Lucy  Hervey,  when  Edward  Morris 
was  gazing  on  her  in  his  absent  fits ;  her  cheeks  were 
as  red  as  a  rose.  How  these  blushes  came  to  escape  the 
notice  of  Miss  Reid,  I  cannot  tell — unless  she  might 
happen  to  have  her  own  attention  engrossed  by  Ed- 
ward's father.  For  certain,  that  original  paid  her,  in 
his  odd  way,  great  attention ;  was  her  constant  beau  in 
our  walking  parties ;  sate  by  her  side  at  dinner ;  and 
manoeuvred  to  get  her  for  his  partner  at  whist 

She  had  the  benefit  of  his  best  bon  mots  and  his 
loudest  laugh;  and  she  seemed  to  me  not  to  dislike 
that  portentous  sound,  so  much  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  lady  of  her  particularity.  I  ventured 
to  hint  my  observations  to  Mr.  Evelyn ;  who  chuckled, 
laid  his  forefinger  against  his  nose,  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  called  me  a  simpleton.  Afikirs  were  in  this  posi- 
tion when  one  night,  just  as  going  to  bed,  my  god- 
father, with  a  little  air  of  mystery,  (no  uncommon 
preparation  to  his  most  trifling  plans,)  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  walk  with  me  before  breakfast,  as  far  as  a  pet 
farm,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  the  superintendance 
of  which  was  one  of  his  greatest  amusements.  Early 
the  next  morning,  the  housemaid,  who  usually  attended 
me,  made  her  appearance,  and  told  me  that  her  master 
was  waiting  for  me,  that  I  must  make  haste,  and  that 
he  desired  I  would  be  smart,  as  he  expected  a  party  to 
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breakfast  at  the  farm.  This  sort  of  injunction  is  sel- 
dom thrown  away  on  a  damsel  of  eighteen ;  accord- 
ingly I  adjusted  with  all  despatch,  a  new  blue  silk  pe- 
lisse, and  sallied  forth  into  the  corridor,  which  I  heard 
him  pacing  as  impatiently  as  might  be. 

There,  to  my  no  small  consternation,  instead  of  the 
usual  gallant  compliments  of  the  most  gallant  of  god- 
fathers, I  was  received  with  very  disapproving  glances, 
told  that  I  looked  like  an  old  woman  in  that  dowdy- 
coloured  pelisse,  and  conjured  to  exchange  it  for  a  white 
gown.  Half  affronted,  I  nevertheless  obeyed ;  doffed 
the  pelisse,  and  donned  the  white  gown,  as  ordered : 
and  being  greeted  this  time  with  a  bright  smile  and  a 
chuck  under  the  chin,  we  set  out  in  high  good  humour 
on  our  expedition.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding 
straight  to  the  farm,  Mr.  Evelyn  made  a  slight  deviation 
from  our  course,  turning  down  the  market-place,  and 
into  the  warehouse  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Bennet,  milliner 
and  mantua-maker,  a  dashing  over-dressed  dame,  who 
presided  over  the  fashions  fourteen  miles  round,  and 
marshalled  a  compter  full  of  caps  and  bonnets  at  one 
side  of  the  shop,  whilst  her  husband,  an  obsequious 
civil,  bowing  tradesman,  dealt  out  gloves  and  stockings 
at  the  other.  A  little  dark  parlour  behind  was  com- 
mon to  both. 

Into  this  den  was  I  ushered ;  and  Mrs.  Bennet,  \vith 
many  apologies,  began,  at  a  signal  from  my  godfather, 
to  divest  me  of  all  my  superfluous  blueness,  silk  hand- 
kerchief, sash,  and  wrist-ribands,  (for  with  the  con- 
stancy which  is  born  of  opposition,  I  had,  in  relinquish- 
ing my  obnoxious  pelisse,  clung  firmly  to  the  obnoxious 
colour,)  replacing  them  by  white  satin  ribands  and  a 
beautiful  white  shawl;  and,  finally,  exchanging  my 
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straw  bonnet  for  one  of  white  silk,  with  a  deep  lace 
veil — that  piece  of  delicate  finery  which  all  women 
delight  in.  Whilst  I  was  now  admiring  the  richness 
of  the  genuine  Brussels  point,  and  now  looking  at  my- 
self in  a  little  glass  which  Mrs.  Bennett  was  holding 
to  my  face,  for  the  better  display  of  her  millinery — the 
bonnet,  to  do  her  justice,  was  pretty  and  becoming — 
during  this  engrossing  contemplation,  her  smooth, 
silky  husband  crept  behind  me  with  the  stealthy  pace 
of  a  cat,  and  relying,  as  it  seems,  on  my  pre-occupation, 
actually  drew  my  York-tan  gloves  from  my  astonished 
hands,  and  substituted  a  pair  of  his  own  best  white 
kid.  This  operation  being  completed,  my  godpapa, 
putting  his  fore-finger  to  his  lip  in  token  of  secrecy, 
hurried  me,  with  a  look  of  great  triumph,  from  the 
shop.  He  walked  at  a  rapid  pace ;  and,  between  quick 
motion  and  amazement,  I  was  too  much  out  of  breath  to 
utter  a  word,  till  we  had  passed  the  old  Gothic  castle 
at  the  end  of  the  town,  and  crossed  the  long  bridge 
that  spans  its  wide  and  winding  river. 

I  then  rained  questions  on  my  dear  old  friend,  who 
chuckled  and  nodded,  and  vented  two  or  three  half 
laughs,  but  vouchsafed  nothing  tending  "to  a  reply.  At 
length  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  road  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  left,  (the  way  to  the  farm,)  whilst,  right 
before  us,  rose  a  knoll,  on  which  stood  the  church,  a 
large,  heavy,  massy  building,  almost  a  cathedral,  finely 
reli?ved  by  the  range  of  woody  hills  which  shut  in  the 
landscape.  A  turning  gate,  with  a  tall,  straight  cypress 
on  either  side,  led  into  the  churchyard,  and  through 
this  gate  Mr.  Evelyn  passed.  The  church-door  was  a 
little  a-jar,  and  through  the  crevice  was  seen  peeping 
the  long  red  nose  of  the  old  clerk,  a  Bardolphian  per- 
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sonage  to  whom  my  godfather,  who  loved  to  oblige 
people  in  their  own  way,  sometimes  did  the  question- 
able service  of  clearing  off  his  score  at  the  Greyhound. 
His  red  nose  and  skirt  of  his  shabby  black  coat  peeped 
through  the  porch ;  whilst  behind  one  of  the  buttresses, 
glimmered,  for  an  instant,  the  white  drapery  of  a  fe- 
male figure.  I  did  not  need  these  indications  to  con- 
vince me  that  a  wedding  was  the  object  in  view — that 
had  been  certain  from  the  first  cashiering  of  my  blue 
ribands ;  but  I  was  still  at  a  loss  as  to  the  parties,  and 
felt  quite  relieved  at  Mr.  Evelyn's  question — 'Pray, 
my  dear,  were  you  ever  a  bride's-maid !'  Since,  hi  the 
extremity  of  my  perplexity,  I  had  had  something  like 
an  apprehension  that  an  unknown  beau  might  appear 
at  the  call  of  this  mighty  manager,  and  I  be  destined 
to  play  the  part  of  bride  myself.  Comforted  that  I  was 
only  to  enact  the  confidante,  I  had  now  leisure  to  be 
exceedingly  curious  as  to  my  prima  donna.  My  curi- 
osity was  speedily  gratified. 

On  entering  the  church  we  had  found  only  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  not  Mr.  Morris,  at  the  altar ;  and, 
looking  round  at  the  opening  of  another  door,  I  per- 
ceived the  worthy  curate  in  a  jetty  clerical  suit,  brist- 
ling with  newness,  leading  Miss  Reid,  beflounced  and 
bescarfed,  and  beveiled  and  beplumed,  and  all  in  a  flut- 
ter of  bridal  finery,  in  great  state,  up  the  aisle.  Mr. 
Evelyn  advanced  to  meet  them,  took  the  lady's  fair 
hand  from  Mr.  Morris,  and  led  her  along  with  all  the 
grace  of  an  old  courtier.  I  fell  into  the  procession  at 
the  proper  place ;  the  amiable  pair  were  duly  married, 
and  I  thought  my  office  over.  I  was  never  more  mis- 
taken in  my  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  customary  con- 
fusion of  kissing  and  wishing  joy,  and  writing  and 
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signing1  registers  and  certificates, — which  forms  so  im- 
portant and  disagreeable  a  part  of  that  disagreeable 
and  important  ceremony, — Mr.  Evelyn  had  vanished ; 
and  just  as  the  bride  was  inquiring  for  him,  with  the 
intention  of  leaving  the  church,  he  re-appeared  through 
the  very  same  side-door  which  had  admitted  the  first 
happy  couple,  leading  Lucy  Herv^y,  and  followed  by 
Edward  Morris.  The  father  evidently  expected  them ; 
the  new  stepmother  as  evidently  did  not.  Never  did 
a  thief,  taken  in  the  manner,  seem  more  astonished 
than  that  sage  gouvernant!  Lucy,  on  her  part,  blushed 
and  hung  back,  and  looked  shyer  aud  prettier  than 
ever ;  the  old  clerk  grinned ;  the  clergyman,  who  had 
shown  some  symptoms  of  astonishment  at  the  first 
wedding,  now  smiled  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  if  this  accounted 
and  made  amends  for  it;  whilst  the  dear  godpapa him- 
self chuckled  and  nodded,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
chuckled  both  bride  and  bride's  maid  under  the  chin, 
and  seemed  ready  to  cut  capers  for  joy.  Again  the 
book  was  opened  at  the  page  of  destiny ;  again  I  held 
the  milk  white  glove,  and  after  nine  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful manoeuvring1,  my  cousin  Lucy  was  married.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  triumphant  event  of  the 
good  old  man's  life ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  either 
couple  ever  saw  cause  to  regret  the  dexterity  in  the  art 
of  match-making  which  produced  their  double  union. 
They  have  been  as  happy  as  people  usually  are  in  this 
work-a-day  world,  especially  the  young  mathematician 
and  his  pretty  wife,  and  their  wedding  day  is  still  re- 
membered in  W. ;  for  besides  his  munificence  to  singer, 
ringer,  sexton,  and  clerk,  Mr.  Evelyn  roasted  two 
sheep  on  the  occasion,  gave  away  ten  bride-cakes,  and 
made  the  whole  town  tipsy.  [MISS  MITFORD.] 
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THE  JUNIATA. 

STREAM  of  the  South !  how  calm  thy  waters  rest, 
Beneath  that  sullen  cliff  of  green  and  brown. 
Bearing  the  thunder  cloud  upon  its  breast, 
As  if  it  were  some  tyrant  on  his  throne. 

And  thou,  fair  river,  bending  gently  there 
With  trembling  bosom,  and  with  whispers  sweet, 
Dost  seem  that  monarch's  queen  in  beauty  rare, 
Murmuring  of  peace  and  pity  at  his  feet. 

Flow  on,  bright  waters !  through  each  winding  dell, 
And  braid  thy  currents  with  the  far  sea  waves ; 
Bid  these  wild  banks  a  long  and  last  farewell, 
And  lose  thy  being  in  dim  ocean  caves. 

Tis  thus  with  all  that 's  beautiful  below, 
Love,  hope,  and  youth,  are  speeding  to  the  sea, 
Sparkling  awhile  like  waters  in  their  flow, 
Then  lost  for  ever  in  eternity  !  [s.  ORISWOLD.] 


MARY  TREVOR. 


-A  flower — 


"  Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  die," 

"WHAT  a  beautiful  evening  is  this,  my  dear  Henry," 

exclaimed  Mary  Trevor  to  her  husband,  who  had  been 

anxiously  watching  over  her  pale  and  drooping  form 

during  the  short  and  feverish  sleep  from  which  she 

R 
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had  just  awakened.  Her  husband  went  to  the  open 
window,  through  which,  from  the  little  garden,  came 
the  sweet  smell  of  the  roses  and  jessamines,  refreshed, 
yet  bending  with  the  weight  of  a  shower  just  gone  by. 
It  was  one  of  those  serene  and  beautiful  evenings  of 
autumn  so  common  towards  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber; the  blue  sky  above  had  not  a  shadow  between  it  and 
the  earth — the  heavy  clouds  of  the  shower  that  had  just 
passed  were  sinking  low  beneath  the  dark  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  skirts  of  which  came  close  up  to  the  paling 
which  surrounded  the  garden  of  Henry  Trevor's  cot- 
tage There  was  no  sound  abroad  but  the  song  of  the 
wooa-pigeon  from  the  forest,  or  tne  distant  barking  of 
some  shepherd's  dog,  as  he  drove  the  sheep  home  to 
the  evening  fold.  Mary  now  joined  her  husband,  and 
taking  his  arm  they  both  walked  out  into  the  open 
evening;  they  were  silent  for  the  first  few  minutes 
after  leaving  the  cottage,  for  Henry  Trevor's  heart 
was  full  almost  to  bursting  at  the  sight  of  his  beloved 
wife  slow  sinking  unto  death,  from  that  rapid  and  fatal 
disease,  consumption.  The  burning  hectic  flush  that 
had  lit  up  the  cheeks  of  Mary  upon  first  coming  out 
into  the  fresh  evening  air,  had  now  left  them,  and  they 
were  again  pale  and  colourless  as  the  fairest  marble ; 
her  spirits  were  as  gay  and  buoyant  as  ever,  but  at 
times  these  too  would  droop,  and  the  tears  would  chase 
each  other  down  her  pale,  pale  cheeks,  till  a  wild, 
hysteric  fit  of  weeping  or  laughter  would  silence  her 
oppressed  heart,  and  her  tears  would  then  cease  to 
flow,  and  her  spirits  would  gradually  regain  their  ac- 
customed lightness  and  buoyancy. 

Mary  was  t       eldest  of  four  sisters,  the  daughters 
of  the  curate  of  the  village  of  D ,  in  the  county 
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of  E .     It  was  about  four  years  previous  to  the 

time  at  which  I  am  now  writing,  that  Henry  Trevor 
first  saw  her,  and  touched  by  her  beauty,  (for  Mary 
had  been  very  beautiful,)  her  elegance  and  accomplish- 
ments, he  affectionately  wooed  and  won  her,  and  two 
years  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  Mary  was  made  the 
happy  wife  of  Henry  Trevor.  No  two  beings  ever 
seemed  more  formed  for  each  other,  and  their  wedding 
day  was  as  a  "sunshine  holiday"  to  the  whole  village 

of  D ,  where  Mary  resided.     Her  pathway  to  the 

village  was  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  village  girls, 
and  many  a  prayer  was  that  day  raised  to  heaven  that 
God  would  bless  and  protect  her  and  her  husband. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  soon  over — Mary's  father 
pronounced  a  nuptial  benediction  over  them,  and  giving 
them  his  blessing,  they  parted,  and  the  young  couple 
drove  of£  followed  by  the  prayers  and  hearty  good 
wishes  of  aL  around  them.  They  then  parted,  never 
again  t  upon  this  earth. 

For  the  first  twelvemonth  after  their  marriage,,  plea- 
sure and  happiness  seemed  to  have  strewn  their  path 
with  "  flowers  that  never  faded."  But  about  this  time 
the  heart  of  Mary  Trevor  was  destined  to  receive  a 
sudden  shock  in  the  death  of  her  father :  this  affected 
her  spirits  very  much,  but  her  husband's  fond  affection 
kept  up  her  drooping  heart,  and  hope  smiled  ajrain 
around  her,  and  she  felt  happy.  But  alas!  a  heavier 
trial  was  yet  to  come  upon  her  in  the  death  of  her  first 
and  only  child.  She  watched  for  many  long  days  and 
nights  by  the  bedside  of  her  infant — so  soon  to  go  to 
heaven ;  the  blow  at  last  came,  but  death  struck  feebly, 
and  with  a  sigh  its  little  spirit  ascend  up  into  heaven. 
This  last  trial  proved  too  sad  and  too  Severe  for  Mary's 
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gentle  spirit,  and  gradually,  (in  spite  of  her  husband's 
doting  affection,  and  her  sister  Emily's  fond  care,)  she 
drooped,  and  drooped  like  a  withered  lily,  until  it  was 
but  too  plain  unto  all  who  saw  her,  that  the  once  gay 
and  happy  Mary  Trevor  would  soon  sink  into  an  un- 
timely grave.  She  had  been  tenderly  watched  and 
nursed,  and  her  husband  hoped  that  the  evil  moment 
had  gone  by,  and  that  she  would  be  again  restored  unto 
blessed  health.  It  was  on  such  an  evening  in  autumn 
as  I  have  described,  that,  tempted  by  the  firmness  and 
beauty  of  the  evening,  Mary  had  ventured  out ;  alas ! 
but  it  was  for  the  last  time. 

Her  husband  had  walked  on  slowly  with  her,  and  in 
silence,  down  the  green  lane  that  led  from  the  cottage 
to  the  village  church,  the  spire  of  which  pointing  up 
to  heaven  in  the  evening  light,  could  be  distinctly  seen 
some  distance  off,  rising  amid  the  dark  .funeral  yews 
that  grew  in  the  churchyard  around  it ;  I'nt  here  Mary 
became  so  exhausted  from  fatigue,  that  she  sunk  faint- 
ing into  his  arms.  He  bore  her  gently  on,  still  droop- 
ing upon  his  shoulder,  and  seated  her  down  in  the 
beautiful  sunset,  on  one  of  the  grassy  graves  in  that 
churchyard,  enamelled  with  the  few  autumnal  flowers 
that  were  yet  remaining  on  the  ground,  and  drooping 
in  the  evening  dew.  She  faintly  opened  her  soft  blue 
eyes  upon  him,  and  then  raised  them  up  to  that  beau- 
tiful heaven  above,  to  which  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit 
seemed  so  fast  hastening.  She  soon  recovered,  and 
leaning  upon  her  husband's  arm,  she  returned  slowly 
to  that  home,  which,  alas!  she  was  never  to 'leave 
again  but  wrapped  in  the  white  shroud  of  death,  and 
borne  to  the  churchyard  grave.  From  this  time  Mary 
Trevor  gradually  neared  that  bourne,  through  days  of 
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autumn  sunshine  and  nights  of  holy  beauty,  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  Her  husband  and  her 
sister  watched  over  her  pallid  form  with  every  care 
that  the  fondest  love  could  give,  but  the  decree  had 
been  written  in  heaven,  that  Mary  Trevor  was  not 
long  for  this  earth  below.  The  stroke  of  death  came 
at  last,  but  it  fell  almost  as  gently  upon  her  as  upon 
her  infant,  who  had  gone  unto  heaven  before  her. 
There  was  no  sound  heard  in  that  little  room ;  all  was 
silent  and  hushed  as  the  evening  without,  and  at  that 
beautiful  hour  the  spirit  of  Mary  Trevor  passed  away 
from  this  earth  into  heaven.  They  had  been  watching 
at  her  bed-side  throughout  the  day  since  the  morning ; 
there  was  no  struggle  through  her  frame  to  tell  when 
death  came  near,  and  the  silence  of  her  breathing 
alone  told  them  that  her  soul  had  fled  and  ascended  up 
into  the  holy  evening  skies. 

The  sister  fell  down  by  the  side  of  the  dead,  in  a 
deep,  deathly  swoon;  the  childless  and  the  widower 
grasped  the  cold  hand  and  kissed  the  fair  brow : — "Oh 
God !  oh  God !  my  Mary !"  escaped  from  his  lips ; — 
'twas  not  a  cry,  but  a  half  stifled  prayer;  and  in  heavy 
agony  of  spirit,  he  sank  down  by  his  dead  wife. 

There  was  then  a  hushy  silence  in  that  place  of  the 
dead,  through  the  blue  darkening  hours  of  twilight, 
and  through  the  holy  star-light  of  the  night,  even  until 
the  rising  of  the  morning ;  but  there  are  hours  (and 
these  were  they)  when  the  veil  of  silence  must  be 
thrown  over  the  communion  of  the  spirit  with  its 
Maker. 

There  was  no  sound  heard  in  that  little  room,  but 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  were  placing  the  shrouded 
E2 
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and  beautiful  dead  in  the  deep  coffin  which  was,  the 
next  day,  to  be  borne  to  the  turfy  grave  and  laid  low 
beneath  the  damp  sod  in  the  churchyard.  There  were 
steps  heard  descending  the  narrow  stair,  the  door  of 
the  cottage  was  opened  and  closed  again,  and  all  was 
silent.  Henry  Trevor  saw  them  depart,  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  above  where  the  coffin  of  his  wife 
lay,  and  at  that  moment  a  cloud  passed  away  from  the 
beautiful  sunset,  and  the  rays  fell  upon  the  page  of  the 
Holy  Bible  he  had  been  reading,  and  the  words  "  God 
is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,"  shone  like 
light  upon  his  soul,  and  he  felt  comforted,  and  went 
and  sat  down  by  the  coffin,  and  watched  and  slumbered 
there  through  the  night.  Early  in  the  next  morning 
the  sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  in  the  passage  beyond 
the  little  room  where  he  had  spent  the  night;  the 
footsteps  approached,  and  he  rose  up  with  calmness  to 
hear  any  words  of  hope  and  consolation  from  a  fellow- 
christian.  There  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door :  it  was 
opened,  and  a  grey-haired  old  man,  the  curate  of  the 
village,  entered  with  Emily,  Mary's  sister,  leaning  on 
his  arm.  "  My  son,  be  of  good  cheer,  nor  mourn  as 
those  who  have  no  hope  in  this  vale  of  tears  below," 
were  the  words  the  good  old  man  addressed  to  the 
husband  upon  entering  the  room,  and  they  all  three 
knelt  down,  and  he  prayed  aloud  that  God  would  suffer 
this  bitter  cup  to  pass  from  them ;  there  was  a  silence 
of  some  minutes  after  that  prayer  was  ended,  and  each 
heart  relieved  itself  in  sobbing  and  in  tears.  They 
arose  from  prayer,  and  went  out  into  the  little  garden, 
where  a  few  flowers  were  opening  to  the  morning  sun- 
shine, and  the  old  man  spoke  unto  the  widower  and 
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sisterless,  words  of  holy  hope  and  comfort,  and  blessing 
them  both,  he  left  them. 

The  hour  of  sunset  was  very  near  when  the  heavy 
toll  of  the  funeral  bell  sounded  from  the  village  church- 
tower  over  to  the  distant  hamlets,  and  each  one  who 
heard  it  stopped  and  listened,  as  that  bell  sent  sadness 
into  his  heart ;  for  each  one  knew  that  sound  would 
soon  roll  over  the  new-made  grave  of  Mary  Trevor : 
each  one  had  loved  and  respected  her,  and  all  now  felt 
sorrow  for  the  mourners.  That  bell  tolled  on,  and  the 
funeral  train  slowly  moved  out  from  the  cottage  with 
the  dark  pall  and  the  coffin,  and  went  down  the 
lane  which  led  to  the  churchyard,  where  it  was  met 
by  a  train  of  the  village  girls,  who  went  with  it,  strew- 
ing flowers  in  the  way  to  the  grave.  There  was  a 
crowd  around  it,  but  each  one  made  way  when  the 
burial  train  approached.  The  holy  words  of  the  burial 
service  were  begun  by  that  grey-haired  old  man,  who 
had  knelt  down  with  'the  mourners  that  morning  in  the 
room  where  the  coffin  lay,  and  as  he  read,  each  heart 
was  hushed,  each  breath  was  stopped,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  that  old  man's  voice,  or  the  stifled  sobbing 
of  the  mourners  at  the  foot  of  the  grave ;  those  holy 
words,  "Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,"  sounded 
over  the  churchyard,  and  the  harsh  clay  rattled  upon 
the  coffin;  each  prayer  had  been  said  by  that  grave,  and 
each  heart  had  answered  to  them,  and  the  service  for  the 
dead  was  over;  the  tolling  of  the  funeral  bell  had  died 
away,  and  its  echoes  had  floated  up  to  the  blue  evening 
skies,  and  over  the  quiet  hush  and  repose  of  the  brown 
autumn  woods,  until  they  were  heard  no  more.  The 
grave  was  soon  closed  up,  and  the  villagers  dispersed, 
one  by  one,  until  that  burying  ground  was  as  silent  and 
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as  shadowless  as  before,  and  the  mild  light  of  the 
evening  stars  and  the  rising  moon  shone  down  from 
the  skies  above,  upon  the  new  made  grave  where  re- 
posed Mary  Trevor.  [TRAVELLER.] 


CHAPEAU  DE  FAILLE. 

OH,  lady !  I  have  seen  thee  often, 
But  never  knew  thee  half  so  fair ; 

I've  marked  the  moon  thy  beauty  soften, 
And  loved  the  gilding  fashion's  glare. 

And  now,  beside  this  lamp  alone, 

Why  beams  that  eye  so  bright  to  me ; 

Why  has  't  not  so  on  others  shone, — 
Why  were  they  so  unblessed  by  thee  ? 

Another's  eye  as  dark  as  thine 

Hath  flashed  a  soul  perhaps  as  high ; 

And  other's  locks  as  lovely  twine 

On  brows  would  soothe  as  deep  a  sigh. 

As  snow-surpassing  bosoms  heave 

With  words  as  sweet  and  tones  as  swelling, 
As  heaven-descended  footsteps  leave 

As  warm  a  heart,  as  sad  a  dwelling. 

Thee  or  thine  I  deem  they  are  not ; 

I'm  bound  to  thee,  none  can  unbind ; 
For  all  but  for  thyself  I  care  not, 

Thyself  alone— thyself  of  mind. 


• 
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Lov'st  thou  me,  loveliest  lady !  say  ? 

Thou  dost — thou  dost — that  blessed  tear, 
That  blush— oh,  tell  me  !— yet  delay, 

'Tis  what  I  dare  not  hope  to  hear. 

Yes !  now  I  know  that  look  of  light; 

'Tis  love,  forgotten  be  it  never ; 
It  turns  to  day  my  life  of  night ; 

Oh  live ! — oh  live ! — that  look  for  ever ! 

[ANON.] 


CAMPASPE. 

WILT  thou  try  it,  Appellee  ?  said  Alexander. — Has 
thy  palette  time  to  match  the  dye  of  that  cheek  and 
lip  and  brow  1  Canst  thou  paint  that  eye,  as  it  is  ? 
Monarch  returned  the  artist,  the  earth's  fairest  have 
been  before  me,  and  my  art  failed  not — Campaspe  is 
of  the  earth — I  will  try  it.  True,  painter,  she  is  of  the 
earth — but  she  is  like  nought  of  the  earth — thy  art 
knows  nothing  of  such  as  she  is.  I  warn  thee  of  the 
peril  of  thy  adventure — wilt  thou  try  it  ] — I  shrink  not 
replied  the  confident  artist. 

His  sketch  was  chalked,  and  he  only  waited  admission 
toCampaspe's  presence,  to  commence  the  task  in  which 
Alexander's  soul  seemed  wrapped.  He  entered. — He 
had  given  directions  for  her  being  in  a  situation  to  give 
him  every  advantage  of  light — this  had  been  minded. — 
Seemingly  unconscious  of  his  entrance,  she  moved 
not — a  slight  veil  fell  from  her  head  dress  to  the  floor, 
enveloping  her  in  its  fullness :  at  length  she  recovered 
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from  her  abstraction,  and  raising  one  snowy  arm,  sepa- 
rated the  veil  from  her  head  dress,  and  suffered  it  to 
fall  from  her.  Appelles  spoke  not — moved  not — he 
stood  with  outstretched  arms — his  pencil  had  fallen; 
he  could  not  grasp  it ;  motionless — voiceless — the  sud- 
den revelation  of  that  unearthly  vision,  had  only  left 
him  sight.  He  gazed  until  the  senses  ached  with 
the  overpowering  intensity  of  beauty.  Do  I  dream?  he 
at  length  murmured,  recovering  from  the  trance  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown — or  is  this  reality  1  Can  it 
be,  that  the  gross  earth  has  aught  so  bright,  or  is  this 
some  creature  of  elysium,  sent  to  mock  me,  to  show 
me  how  poor  my  art  is  7  She  had  but  once  raised  her 
eyes,  as  she  threw  the  veil  from  her,  and  casting  on 
him  a  look  in  which  melancholy  seemed  mingled,  their 
snowy  lids  were  again  cast  down.  But  that  one  glance 
wrought  deeply — deeper  it  may  be  than  it  was  meant 
Campaspe  had  never  seen  Appelles,  but  his  fame  had 
reached  her.  She  had  heard  of  his  enthusiasm,  his 
romance — she  had  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the  almost 
breathing  productions  of  his  pencil,  and  her  young  heart 
had  worshiped  him  unseen  :  and  now  how  strangely 
had  they  met — they  were  together — alone.  One  glance 
told  her,  he  was  all  her  imagination  had  pictured  him : 
and  that  one  glance  too,  showed  him  gazing  on  her 
loveliness  in  mute  adoration. 

Appelles  recalled  his  wandering  faculties.  He  turned 
away,  and  leaning  against  a  column  of  the  apartment, 
bethought  him  of  his  task.  His  eyes  fell  on  his  palette, 
whose  colours  till  now  had  rivalled  nature.  He  would 
as  soon  have  matched  them  with  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow as  with  the  glow  of  that  cheek.  He  had  studied 
and  surpassed  all  that  art  had  of  beautiful :  he  had 
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gazed  on  all  that  nature  had  made  most  of  Persia's 
sunny  daughters,  and  had  dreamed  of  all  things  beau- 
tiful, until  his  soul  became  drunk  with  beauty,  and  had 
conceived  more  images  of  still  transcendant  loveliness, 
and  he  had  given  his  visions  life  on  the  glowing  can- 
vass :  but  his  dreams  had  shaped  no  such  being  as  this; 
and  he  felt  that  his  art,  which  he  had  boasted  had  never 
failed  him,  was  now  valueless.  How  should  he  meet 
Alexander — how  banish  the  passion  that  he  felt  thrilling 
through  every  vein  for — he  dreaded  to  think — his  mas- 
ter's favourite  1  He  was  startled  from  reflection  by  a 
deep  sigh.  She  had  again  looked  up,  and  finding  him  no 
longer  gazing  on  her,  the  hope  that  had  been"  inspired 
by  his  first  look  was  crushed,  and  her  feelings  burst 
from  her  heart  in  that  deep  sigh.  He  knelt  before  her, 
he  gazed  once  more,  and  as  a  tear  stole  from  under  the 
eyelid,  and  a  sob  broke  from  her  bosom,  he  took  her 
hand — the  toucli  was  magic — duty — his  engagement — 
all  were  forgotten — his  feelings  were  controlless,  and 
wild  words  came  forth ;  passion  in  his  heart  and  on  his 
tongue.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were  unremembered, 
and  her  cheek  was  bent  until  it  rested  on  his  bosom. 

The  canvass,  and  the  pencil,  and  the  palette,  were 
thrown  by — the  attempt  was  not  made.  Impatient  for 
the  picture,  Alexander  sent  for  the  artist.  What  of 
the  task,  painter,  and  what  reward  wilt  thou  demand  ? 
Let  it  be  like  thy  labour — nothing  common.  Appelles 
had  trembled,  but  he  knew  with  whom  he  spoke,  and 
disguised  not  Monarch,  I  cannot  do  thy  will.  Cam- 
paspe's  beauty  is  mere  than  man  can  paint — I  would 
not  see  her  again  for  thy  treasure — her  beauty  has  mad- 
dened me,  and  I  love  her  more  than  life.  I  know  my 
fate,  arid  am  prepared.  A  bold  subject,  thou,  Alexander 
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spoke,  to  dare  thus ;  but  I  forgive  thee  ;  the  fault  was 
mine.  I  should  not  have  exposed  thee  to  the  trial. 
But  will  she  love  thee,  Appelles  ?  If  she  will,  take 
her — I  give  thee  thy  life  and  Campaspe.  [GREY.] 


THE  SCHOOL  MISTRESS. 

IN  every  village  marked  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  School  Mistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame : 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft  times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorely  shent. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray  ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray  : 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield  : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  hare-bell  that  adorns  the  field : 
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And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled  ; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown : 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air ; 
'Twas  simple  russet  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ! 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  deem  it  passing  rare: 
For,  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on 
ground.  [SHENSTONE.] 


MASTER  STEPHEN  LONG. 

POOR  Stephen  Long,  the  hero  of  this  adventure — 
How  like  you  it  is  to  take  pity  on  one  whom  nobody 
else  thinks  worth  caring  for ! — Poor  Master  Stephen, 
our  small  London  apprentice,  met  during  that  very 
visit  with  another  misfortune  in  the  same  line,  and  as 
the  poor  little  person  seems  rather  to  have  taken  your 
fancy,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  story  now. 

Before  his  adventure  with  Miss  Sally  North  was 
fairly  over,  that  is  to  say,  before  that  relentless  damsel 
&ad  set  him  free  from  her  basket,  Master  Stephen 
Long  began  to  discover,  as  rejected  lovers  sometimes 
do,  that  he  would  not  have  been  accepted  for  the 
S 
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world ;  not  that  he  bore  any  ill-will  to  the  young  pen- 
son,  but  that  he  had  no  taste  for  giantesses,  and  a  pai^- 
ticular  aversion  for  hoydens  and  tomboys,  and  women 
who  trespassed  against  the  delicacy  of  their  sex ;  and 
no  sooner  was  he  safely  dismounted  from  the  fair  head 
on  which  he  had  remained  perched  in  most  ludicrous 
wrath,  restrained  from  jumping  down  by  a  mingled 
fear  of  hurting  Sally  and  hurting  himself,  and  looking 
much  like  one  of  those  non-descript  animals  rampant 
which  so  often  serve  as  a  crest  in  heraldry ; — no  sooner 
was  he  fairly  on  the  ground  than  he  communicated  in 
very  chosen  terms  to  his  obdurate  mistress,  his  opinion 
of  the  escape  which  he  had  had  in  not  marrying  her, 
and  bowed  himself  off.  It  is  said  that  our  rural  coquet, 
for  as  little  as  she  cared  for  her  cockney  lover,  was 
somewhat  piqued  at  this  cool  resignation ;  and  that  his 
portly  and  good-humoured  rival,  her  chosen  Valentine, 
had  a  good  deal  of  buffing  and  brusquerie  to  endure  on 
the  occasion,  Sally  having  followed  the  example  of  her 
betters,  by  revenging  on  the  innocent  object  in  her 
power  the  affronts  offered  her  by  the  object  who  was 
not ; — nay,  so  much  did  she  take  his  defection  to  heart, 
that  it  was  even  whispered  in  the  village,  that  a  ten- 
der speech,  or  a  copy  of  verses,  or  a  new  ribbon  from 
Stephen,  might  have  replaced  their  love  affair  in  statu 
quo. 

None  such  arrived.  Stephen  had  done  with  her. 
"  It  had  been  a  boyish  choice,"  as  he  said  to  himself, 
with  all  the  importance  of  a  young  gentleman,  who 
has  just  entered  his  nineteenth  year,  "  a  boyish  mis- 
take ;  his  next  choice  should  be  wiser,  wise  and  de- 
liberate ;  he  had  plenty  of  time  before  him."  Accord- 
ingly he  walked  round  the  parish,  and  fell  in  love 
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again,  or  thought  he  fell  in  love,  before  noon  on  the 
same  day.  Nothing  so  easy  as  catching  a  heart  on  the 
rebound ;  especially  such  a  heart  as  Master  Stephen's, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  being  the  very  cleverest  boy  in 
Aberleigh  School,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  'prentices  in 
Cheapside,  a  proser,  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  critic,  was 
between  conceit  and  kind-heartedness  and  a  spice  of 
romance,  one  of  the  simplest  persons  that  ever  existed. 
It  was  a  good  natured  mannikin  too,  and  a  generous ; 
and  would  not  have  seemed  so  very  ugly  or  so  very 
small,  or  so  ridiculously  like  the  picture  of  the  monkey 
that  has  seen  the  world  in  the  older  editions  of  Gay's 
Fables,  but  for  the  caricature  of  fashion  exhibited  in 
its  dress,  and  the  perking  strutting  air,  the  elevated 
chin,  the  tiptoe  walk,  and  the  vain  endeavour  to  pass 
for  tall,  which  pervaded  the  whole  little  person,  pro- 
ducing exactly  such  a  copy  of  the  gait  and  mien  of  a 
full-grown  man,  as  that  ambitious  bird,  a  he  bantam, 
exhibits  of  the  size  and  actions  of  the  great  cock  of 
the  farm-yard.  A  kind  youth  nevertheless  was  Ste- 
phen Long,  a  kind  and  well-disposed  youth ;  dutiful  to 
his  grandmother,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  being 
nearly  blind,  approached  nearer  his  own  estimate  of 
his  personal  graces  than  any  body  else ;  respectful  to 
his  father ;  affectionate  to  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and 
civil  to  the  whole  world.  He  made  the  tour  of  the 
village  that  very  morning,  and  it  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
old  acquaintance,  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  that  he  had 
the  good  luck  to  lose  over  again  the  heart  which  would 
otherwise  have  hung  so  heavily  on  his  hands. 

Peggy  Norman,  his  new  lady-love,  was  a  little  serv- 
ing maiden,  living  at  Captain  Selby's,  a  family  of  some 
gentility  in  Aberleigh,  and  had  the  neatness  of  dress, 
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and  the  general  gentleness  of  appearance  belonging 
almost  exclusively  to  the  class  of  soubrettes.  Pretty 
she  could  hardly  be  called ;  and  yet  there  was  much 
attraction  in  her  trim  girlish  figure,  so  light  and  round 
and  youthful,  her  thick  curling  brown  hair,  the  daz- 
zling red  and  white  of  her  brilliant  complexion,  as 
brightly  contrasted  as  the  colours  in  an  apple-blossom, 
the  broad  smile  disclosing  a  set  of  white  even  teeth, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  very  pretty  dimple,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  her  bright  blue  eyes,  whose  arch  glance 
when  suddenly  thrown  up,  formed  an  excellent  accom- 
paniment to  the  broad  dimpled  snjile,  and  harmonized 
well  with  the  naivete  and  espieglerie  of  her  voice  and 
manner.  It  was  the  most  agreeable  manner  that  could 
be  conceived ;  very  gentle,  very  respectful,  and  very 
gay.  Mrs.  Selby,  pleased  with  her  young  liquid  voice, 
her  pretty  accent,  her  constant  simplicity  and  occa- 
sional acuteness,  and  exceedingly  amused  by  the  new 
form  in  which  her  own  opinions  and  remarks  were 
sometimes  returned  to  her  by  her  docile  attendant,  had 
encouraged  her  light-hearted  prattle,  so  that  without 
any  touch  of  presumption  or  pertness,  Peggy  felt  the 
security  of  pleasing,  proper  to  a  spoiled  child,  joined 
to  a  constitutional  desire  to  please,  which  spoiled  chil- 
dren are  seldom  lucky  enough  to  possess.  She  was  a 
perfect  little  rose-bud  of  fifteen,  and  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  Stephen  Long  because  she  was  little,  he 
having  contracted  a  remarkable  aversion  to  the  entire 
race  of  giantesses. 

The  errand  on  which  Peggy  had  been  sent  to  the 
territories  of  Mrs.  White  being  of  a  nature  to  detain 
her  a  considerable  time,  she  having  been  ordered  to 
match  unmatchable  silk  with  unprocurable  cotton,  Ste- 
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phen  had  ample  opportunity  for  falling  in  love,  and 
even  for  making1  love,  and  before  the  grand  question 
was  decided  whether  the  yellow,  the  blue,  or  the 
brown  balls,  of  which  Mrs.  White's  stock  was  composed, 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  her  green  pattern,,  a  very 
promising  flirtation  had  commenced,  greatly  promoted 
by  the  complaisant  mistress  of  the  shop,  who  invited 
both  parties  to  drink  tea  with  her  on  the  succeeding 
evening. 

They  met  accordingly,  and  the  love-affair  proceeded 
most  prosperously.  Stephen  had  the  happiness  to  find 
in  this  new  flame  a  degree  of  literary  acquirement, 
which  stood  in  the  rfiest  advantageous  contrast  to  the 
positive  dunciality  of  Sally  North.  Mrs.  Selby  being 
a  literary  lady,  Peggy  had  heard  the  names  of  authors- 
and  the  titles  of  books ;  she  had  even  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  outside  of  periodical  literature, 
knew  the  colours  of  magazines,  the  backs  of  reviews, 
and  the  shapes  of  newspapers ;  could  tell  at  a  glance 
the  Edinburgh  from  the  Quarterly,  and  the  John  Bull 
from  the  Literary  Gazette ;  was  familiar  with  the  grim 
face  on  Blackwood,  and  knew  at  a  touch  the  Old 
Monthly  from  the  New.  Stephen  was  in  raptures. 
In  another  respect,  too,  they  met  on  even  terms. 
Peggy  had  recently  accompanied  her  mistress  to  Lon- 
don, had  spent  a  whole  fortnight  there,  and  so  charmed 
with  the  gaiety  and  hurly-burly  of  that  noisy  good- 
for-nothing  pleasant  place,  always  delightful  to  healthy 
and  lively  youth,  that  she  could  talk  of  nothing  else, 
and  had  certainly  brought  back  with  her  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  contempt  (pity  she  was  pleased  to  call  it)  for 
the  less  fortunate  bumpkins  who  had  never  heard  the 
»ound  of  Bow-bell.  True  it  is,  that  in  talking  of  Lon- 
s2 
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don,  Peggy  and  Stephen  meant  very  different  places ; 
Stephen  spoke  of  his  home,  the  city ;  Peggy  of  her's, 
the  west  end ;  and  a  few  mistakes  and  cross-readings 
ensued,  especially  on  Peggy's  part,  who  took  Oxford 
street  for  Cheapside,  and  Westminster  abbey  for  St. 
Paul's.  But  all  passed  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Town.  "  There  is  a  river  in  London,  and  also, 
moreover,  there  is  a  river  in  Westminster,  and  there 
is  salmon  in  both."  And  Peggy  talked  and  listened, 
and  smiled ;  and  Stephen  went  home  and  wrote  a  son- 
net to  "  his  mistress's  eye-brow." 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  they  met  again  after  church, 
and  took  a  walk  together  in  the  evening,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  discovered  another  subject  common  to 
both,  that  subject  which  those  who  like  it  at  all,  find 
so  delightful — the  theatre.  Stephen,  certainly  the 
most  literary  of  hosiers'  apprentices,  was  especially 
enthusiastic  on  the  drama,  and  twice  appeared  at  a 
private  theatre,  and  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  em- 
brace the  stage  as  a  profession  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
of  his  time.  Now  Peggy  had  herself  been  at  three 
plays,  and  talked  of  them  with  some  discretion ;  knew 
comedy  from  opera,  and  tragedy  from  farce.  But  it 
was  not  a  talker  that  Stephen  required  on  this  theme ; 
a  listener  was  what  he  wanted ;  and  no  one  ever  acted 
audience  while  he  rehearsed  the  story  of  his  two  ap- 
pearances in  Romeo  and  Richard  the  Third,  better 
than  the  little  blue-eyed  girl  who  hung  on  his  arm  so 
admirably  as  they  walked  round  Aberleigh-green, — 
Nothing,  he  said,  could  exceed  the  applause  with 
•which  his  debut  in  Romeo  had  been  greeted  by  a  large 
audience  of  city  'prentices  and  shopwomen,  troubled 
only  by  the  astounding  height  of  a  bouncing  Juliet,  half 
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as  tall  as  himself,  who  quite  spoiled,  as  he  observed,  the 
proportions  of  the  play.  Again  they  made  the  tour  of 
the  green,  and  Peggy  had  half  promised  to  study  the 
part  of  Juliet,  when  a  difference  arose  out  of  this  very 
subject,  which  put  an  abrupt  end  to  their  courtship. 

From  his  personal  adventures  Stephen  wandered  to 
a  general  critique  on  plays  and  actors,  especially  to  a 
warm  encomium  on  one  great  actor,  who  was,  as  he 
said,  his  model.  Peggy  (who  had  seen  the  tragedian 
in  question  in  Othello)  assented  heartily  to  the  pane- 
gyric, adding,  "  that  it  was  a  great  pity  so  clever  a  man 
should  be  black." 

"  Black !"  ejaculated  the  astonished  Stephen ;  black !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Peggy,  "  black ;  a  blackamore,  a 
negro." 

"  Blackamore !  !  Negro !  !  !"  re-echoed  Stephen, 

more  and  more  astounded.  Mr. black  ! — Are  you 

dreaming  ]  He  's  as  fair  as  you  are. — What  do  you 
mean  1  What  can  you  mean  1" 

"What  I  say,"  returned  Peggy.  "Did  not  I  see 
him  with  my  own  eyes,  and  was  not  he  as  black  as  a 
chimney  sweeper"?  and  did  not  his  wife  and  every 
body  talk  of  his  complexion  all  through  the  play  7  You 
need  not  stand  there,  Mr.  Stephen,  holding  up  your 
hands  and  eyes,  and  looking  as  if  you  thought  me  a 
fool.  I  am  not  such  a  dunce  as  Sally  North.  I  have 
been  to  London,  and  been  to  the  play,  and  what  I  have 
seen,  I  believe,  for  all  your  strange  looks.  He  's  as 
black  as  my  master's  great  greyhound,"  continued 
Peggy,  who  had  gradually  talked  herself  into  such  a 
passion  that  her  cheeks,  generally  like  a  cabbage-rose, 
were  of  the  colour  of  a  red  cabbage — "as  black  as 
your  hat." 
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Stephen  on  his  part  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
dumb-founded ;  first  at  the  singular  mixture  of  igno- 
rance and  simplicity  implied  in  the  assertion,  and  the 
reasons  brought  to  support  it ;  secondly,  at  the  impu- 
lence  of  the  little  country  damsel  who  did  not  know 
Westminster  abbey  from  St.  Paul's.  "Let  me  tell 
you — "  he  began,  when  a  little  recovered  from  his  coo- 
eternation,  "  Let  me  tell  you  child — " 

"  Child !"  interrupted  Peggy,  touched  on  the  very 
point  of  dignity ;  "  child  yourself!  It  is  well  known 
that  I  am  fifteen  all  but  eight  months ;  and  as  for  you, 
you  '11  look  like  a  boy  all  the  days  of  your  life.  You 
play  tragedy !  Why,  you  're  hardly  tall  enough  for 
Punch.  Child  indeed ! — and  I  almost  fifteen !  Never 
come  near  me  again,  Mr.  Long,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  you" — and  off  marched  Peggy ;  and  poor  Stephen, 
twice  rejected  in  three  days,  would  certainly  have 
hanged  himself  in  Sally  North's  scarlet  garters,  had 
he  not  had  the  lucky  resource  of  tender  poesy,  that 
admirable  vent-peg  of  disappointed  love.  He  went 
back  to  town  and  wrote  an  elegy,  and  we  have  heard 
no  more  of  him  since.  [MISS  MITTORD.] 


EVENING  IN  A  CITY. 

*How  sweetly  have  I  felt  the  evening-calm 

Corne  o'er  the  tumult  of  a  busy  day 

In  a  great  city !  when  the  silent  stars 

Stole  out  so  gladsome  through  the  dark  blue  heavens, 

All  undisturbed  by  any  restless  noise 

Sent  from  the  domes  and  spires  that  lay  beneath, 

Hushed  as  the  clouds  of  night.  [WILSON.] 
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WONDERS  AND  MURMURS. 

STRANGE,  that  the  Wind  should  be  left  so  free ; 
To  play  with  a  flower,  or  tear  a  tree  ; 
To  rage  or  ramble  where'er  it  will, 
And,  as  it  lists,  to  be  fierce  or  still ; 
Above  and  around,  to  breathe  of  life, 
Or  to  mingle  the  earth  and  the  sky  in  strife; 
Gently  to  whisper,  with  morning  light, 
Yet  to  growl  like  a  fettered  fiend  ere  night ; 
Or  to  love,  and  cherish,  and  bless,  to-day, 
What  to-morrow  it  ruthlessly  rends  away ! 
Strange,  that  the  Sun  should  call  into  birth 
All  the  fairest  flowers  and  fruits  of  earth, 
Then  bid  them  perish,  and  see  them  die, 
While  they  cheer  the  soul  and  gladden  the  eye. 
At  morn,  its  child  is  the  pride  of  spring — 
At  night  a  shrivelled  and  loathsome  thing. 
To-day,  there  is  hope  and  life  in  its  breath — 
To-morrow,  it  shrinks  to  a  useless  death. 
Strange  doth  it  seem,  that  the  sun  should  joy 
To  give  life  alone,  that  it  may  destroy ! 
Strange,  that  the  Ocean  should  come  and  go, 
With  its  daily  and  nightly  ebb  and  flow — 
To  bear  on  its  placid  bosom  at  morn, 
The  bark  that,  ere  night,  will  be  tempest  torn ; 
Or  cherish  it  all  the  way  it  must  roam, 
To  leave  it  a  wreck  within  sight  of  home ; 
To  smile,  as  the  mariner's  toils  are  o'er, 
Then  wash  the  dead  to  his  cottage-door; 
And  gently  ripple  along  the  strand, 
To  watch  the  widow  behold  him  land ! 
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But,  stranger  than  all,  that  man  should  die 

When  his  plans  are  formed  and  his  hopes  are  high ; 

He  walks  forth  a  lord  of  the  earth  to-day, 

And  the  morrow  beholds  him  a  part  of  its  clay ; 

He  is  born  in  sorrow  and  cradled  in  pain, 

And,  from  youth  to  age,  it  is  labour  in  vain ; 

And  all  that  seventy  years  can  show, 

Is,  that  wealth  is  trouble,  and  wisdom  wo ; 

That  he  travels  a  path  of  care  and  strife, 

Who  drinks  of  the  poisoned  cup  of  life. 

Alas !  if  we  murmur  at  things  like  these, 

That  reflection  tells  us  are  wise  decrees ; 

That  the  wind  is  not  ever  a  gentle  breath, 

That  the  sun  is  often  the  bearer  of  death, 

That  the  ocean  wave  is  not  always  still, 

And  that  life  is  chequered  with  good  and  ill ; 

If  we  know  'tis  well  such  change  should  be, 

What  do  we  learn  from  the  things  we  see  ? — 

That  an  erring  and  sinning  child  of  dust 

Should  not  wonder  and  murmur — but  hope  and  trust 

[8.  C.  HALL.] 

THE  UNKNOWN  ISLES. 

OH  !  many  are  the  beauteous  isles 

Unknown  to  human  eye, 

That,  sleeping  'mid  the  ocean  smiles, 

In  happy  silence  lie. 

The  ship  may  pass  them  in  the  night, 

Nor  the  sailors  know  what  a  lovely  sight 

Is  resting  on  the  main ; 

Some  wandering  ship  who  hath  lost  her  way, 

And  never,  or  by  night  or  day, 

Shall  pass  these  isles  again. 
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There,  groves  that  bloom  in  endless  spring 

Are  rustling  to  the  radiant  wing 

Of  birds  in  various  plumage  bright, 

As  rainbow  hues,  or  dawning  light. 

Soft  falling  showers  of  blossoms  fair, 

Float  ever  on  the  fragrant  air, 

Like  showers  of  vernal  snow; 

And  from  the  fruit-tree  spreading  tall, 

The  richly  ripened  clusters  fall 

Oft  as  sea-breezes  blow. 

The  sun  and  clouds  alone  possess 

The  joy  of  all  that  loveliness ; 

And  sweetly  to  each  other  smile 

The  live-long  day — sun,  cloud,  and  isle. 

How  silent  lies  each  sheltered  bay  ! 

No  other  visitors  have  they 

To  their  shores  of  silvery  sand, 

Than  the  waves  that,  murmuring  in  their  glee, 

All  hurrying  in  a  joyful  band, 

Come  dancing  from  the  sea.  [WILSON.] 


THE  BROTHERS. 

"Alas,  they  have  been  friends  in  youth." 

IN  every  family,  affection  ought  to  build  a  nest ;  and 
unity  find  a  resting  place.  Where  passion  is  allowed 
to  enter,  wo  and  wretchedness  encumber  the  paths  of 
all  the  inmates.  I  have  seen  the  quarrels  of  men  who 
had  the  ties  of  friendship  alone  to  bind  them ;  but  I 
have  beheld  them  make  up  their  differences  ere  the 
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sun  could  go  down  upon  their  wrath.  I  have  observed  the 
disputes  of  brothers,  and  I  have  known  these  relatives 
to  brood  upon  their  quarrels  even  in  the  quiet  and  con- 
ciliating night-hours;  days,  nay,  years  have  passed 
away,  but  uncharitableness,  like  the  toad  nurturing  its 
froth,  has  continued  to  increase. 

John  and  Francis  were  brothers.  There  were  two 
years  difference  in  their  age — there  was  a  greater  dif- 
ference in  their  dispositions.  John  was  high  mettled 
and  daring.  Pride  kept  him  from  dishonour,  and  ex- 
ample more  than  reflection,  gave  him  frankness  of  heart. 
He  was  the  champion  of  his  school. 

The  younger  brother  was  quiet  and  thoughtful — he 
was  the  last  to  quarrel,  but  when  he  did  so,  it  was  plainly 
seen  he  had  brought  his  mind  into  the  lists.  Francis 
was  the  adviser  of  his  school-fellows. 

These  lads  upon  leaving  their  alma  mater  mounted 
the  blue  jacket  of  the  sailor :  and  they  entered  the 
same  vessel  as  midshipmen.  The  frigate  was  lying 
off  the  Battery  one  Sunday,  when  the  most  important 
part  of  this  narrative  occurred. 

In  company  with  some  of  their  mess  mates,  the  bro- 
thers took  the  gig,  and  went  over  to  the  Jersey  shore  to 
dine.  Young  hearts  think  only  of  enjoyment,  and  even 
designate  excess  by  that  name.  They  called  and  they 
ordered — they  laughed  and  they  drank — jests  were 
bandied  about;  and  even,  with  ,some  of  their  jokes. 

At  last,  they  all,  except  Francis  D ,  felt  satisfied 

that  a  visit  to  an  African  church,  and  the  disturbing 
the  congregation,  would  be  the  height  of  enjoyment 
They  rushed  out  of  the  tavern.— "  John,"  said  the 
younger  brother,  as  John  was  stepping  into  the  boat, 
"  you  shall  not  go." 
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The  eldest  lad  looked  haughtily  at  him,  and  replied, 
"  do  you  mean  to  get  in,  sir,  and  steer  the  boat !  for 
otherwise,  you  may  wait  where  you  are  until  the  cap- 
tain sends  for  you." 

Francis  stepped  in  ;  said  not  another  word,  but  guided 
the  boat  to  the  Battery  wall.  He  was  the  first  to 
epring  out.  When  the  rest  had  clamorously  climbed 
ap,  then  Francis  accosted  his  brother. 

"  John,  do  you  recollect  the  day  1  do  you  know  how 
you  will  distress  our  mother,  by  what  you  are  doing 
to-day  1" 

"  I  desire,  sir,"  retorted  John,  "  you  will  not  attempt 
to  dictate  to  me :  your  age  should  tell  you  to  obey  and 
not  advise." 

"  Do  you  recollect  your  father " 

"  Hold  your  prate,  Mr.  Holiness,  for  you  cannot  and 
shall  not,  stop  me." 

"  Then,  John,  I  must  and  will  try  what  a  brother, 
who  is  anxious  for  your  happiness,  can  do." 

Francis  manfully  placed  himself  before  him ;  he  did 
not  touch  his  brother,  though  he  checked  him  in  his 
path. 

"  To  hell  with  you  1"  said  the  rash  brother. 

"  Nay,  John — you  know  me,  John ;  I  will  not  let  you 
thus  go  and  disgrace  your  family." 

" Then  feel  an  elder  brother's  power ;"  and  he 

struck  the  lad  with  violence.    A  blow ! — it  seemed  to 
fill  the  youngest  with  fire. 

"A  blow!"  shrieked  out  Francis,  seizing  John  at 
the  same  time  by  his  cravat.  Their  companions  part- 
ed them ;  but  nothing  could  now  appease  their  irrita- 
tion. The  elder  lad  raged,  and  almost  cried  from  pas- 
sion ;  the  wrath  of  the  younger  was  quiet  but  ready : 
T 
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"  This  affair,  gentlemen,  must  be  honourably  settled," 
said  one  of  their  heartless  companions.  They  hurried 
again  to  the  ship,  and  with  an  unsettled  and  rapid 
action,  soon  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

Wrath  is  always  hasty,  and  often  acts  unfairly.  The 
eldest  brother  ran  up  to  his  adversary  (no  longer  blood 
of  his  blood !  no  longer  a  relative  !)  and  fired — no  injury 
occurred.  Francis,  indignant  at  the  eagerness  of  John, 
deliberately  levelled  his  weapon — and  struck  his  brother. 
He  fell  without  a  word  or  a  sound  escaping  from  him. 
It  was  awful !  one  moment  and  this  young  being  was 
ulive,  and  in  the  most  violent  nervacation ;  in  another, 
his  very  blood  seemed  to  have  been  instantaneously 
withdrawn  from  his  body  ! 

Francis  cried  out  immediately  after  the  smoke  had 
passed  from  his  vision ;  and  flinging  down  the  pistol, 
ran  to  support  his  brother.  But,  directly  afterwards, 
he  appeared  as  if  he  were  stupified — as  if  he  were  in  a 
horrible  dream.  The  father  and  mother  were  looking 
from  the  window  when  he  was  carried  past.  The  en- 
couragers  of  the  duel  hastily  left  the  door  after  they 
had  deposited  their  burden.  Francis  threw  himself  on 
the  sofa — hid  his  face,  and  did  not  answer  a  single 
question. 

While  the  family  were  attending  around  the  wounded 
young  man,  the  father,  anxious  and  irritated  against  the 
person  who  had  caused  his  misery,  cried  out,  as  he 
madly  struck  his  forehead,  "  Curses,  curses  upon  the 
destroyer  of  my  child." 

"  Oh  !  curse  me  not, — curse  me  not,  father !"  said 
Francis,  springing  up  and  rushing  towards  his  parent. 

"  You !  you !  then  curses  on  thee,  fratricide." — He 
pushed  his  guilty  boy  from  him,  and  as  he  rushed  to- 
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wards  the  door,  Francis  could  only  say,  "  he  struck  me, 
father ;  he  struck  me  !" 

John  was  taken  up  stairs,  and  attended  by  his  mother. 
Francis  was  not  allowed  to  visit  a  brother's  bed-side, 
and  a  father  would  not  see  him. 

After  several  days  had  elapsed,  Francis  was  told, 
"  his  presence  was  required  in  the  parlour."  Mr.  D. 
was  pacing  the  room  in  a  manner  which  showed  his 
mind  was  not  at  ease ;  but  lie  checked  and  restrained 
himself  when  his  son  appeared.  He  coldly  pointed  to 
a  chair — Francis  sat  down.  His  sister  turned  towards 
the  window  ;  but  she  was  evidently  much  distressed. 

"  Sir,"  began  the  parent — ('  ah  !'  thought  the  dis- 
tressed lad,  *  he  used  to  call  me  Francis,  his  dear  boy,') 
"sir,  you  leave  my  house  to-morrow  morning — your 
clothes  are  packed  ready  for  your  going.  I  have  got 

you  a  birth  on  board  the  B frigate ;  for  you  cannot 

be  allowed  to  live  in  the  same  ship  with  your  bro- 
ther." 

"  Then  he  is  doing  well,  sir  ?"  eagerly  asked  Francis. 

"  Be  quiet,  sir ;  and  do  not  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
show  your  hypocrisy ;  for  you  cannot  feel  an  interest 
in  one  whom  you  have  so  wickedly  injured.  Your  ship 
goes  to  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  written  to  your 
mother's  friends,  but  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  jus- 
tified in  having  done  so.  Here  is  a  letter  to  a  physi- 
cian, a  friend  of  mine — your  health,  Francis, — " 
"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  sobbed  the  boy,  "  God  bless  you, 
for  calling  me  Francis."  "Your  health,"  continued 
the  father,  "  has  not  been  good  ;  and  I  am  anxious  you 
should  not  want  for  attentions  nor  the  means  of  ob- 
taining comforts.  Here  is  a  purse — no,  I  insist  upon 
your  taking  it — it  is  your  sister's ;  she  wished  me  to 
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put  the  money  in  it — think  of  her  virtues  when  you 
look  upon  it."  The  sister  turned  from  the  window 
and  sobbed  upon  the  neck  of  her  favourite  brother. 
"Eliza,"  said  the  father,  "you  had  better  retire." 

The  poor  girl  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  earnestly,  "  you  will  let  me 
eee  John  1  I  promise  not  to  speak  to  him,  indeed  I 
dare  not — but  let  me  press  his  hand — let  him  feel  my 
wretchedness  T' 

"  No,  sir ;  I  should  not  allow  it  even  if  he  were  well 
enough !" 

"  My  mother,  sir  ]  you  will  surely  let  me  bid  my 
mother  farewell  1  I  cannot  go  without  seeing  my  mo- 
ther— "  and  here  he  buried  his  face  within  his  folded 
arms  upon  the  table. 

"No,  sir,  she  is  attending  your  brother.  This  ia 
distressing  enough  to  her,  without  being  annoyed  by 
seeing  the  cause  of  her  misery.  A  boat  will  be  ready 
at  Whitehall  stairs  to-morrow  morning  by  day  break — " 

Francis  started  up  like  an  irritated  lion.  He  tossed 
the  letters  from  him,  dragged  out  the  contents  of  the 
purse,  put  the  latter  in  his  pocket,  and  flung  the  mo- 
ney towards  the  parent. 

"  Father,"  said  the  boy  deliberately,  but  with  strong 
feeling,  "  father,  my  health  can  be  of  but  little  moment 
to  one  who  can  be  so  unkind  in  such  a  trying  hour. 
I  therefore  shall  not  take  your  letter.  Your  money  I 
will  not  receive — I  am  satisfied  with  my  mess  of  pot- 
tage, so  long  as  I  have  not  your  blessing.  One  thing, 
sir,  I  demand ;  you  must  tell  my  mother  I  wished  to 
see  her:  but  you  need  not  add  that  you  would  not 
let  me.  I  have  no  tears  now — you  have  checked 
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them — you  have  chilled  the  heart  of  your  boy — but 
God  bless  you,  sir,  you  may  have  cause — " 

The  father  went  to  bed  and  wept  bitterly.  The  boy 
got  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  about  until  daylight 
appeared.  The  night  had  no  cold  that  could  affect,  and 
the  wind  which  made  the  autumnal  leaves  rustle,  was 
not  heard  by  him.  At  the  appointed  time  he  placed 
himself  in  the  boat,  with  more  of  silent  dignity  than 
one  would  have  thought  it  possible  for  a  boy  to  have 
displayed. — He  became  a  favourite  with  his  mess- 
mates ;  but  they  saw  he  was  unhappy.  At  night,  the 
man  at  the  wheel  could  see  sorrow  in  the  young  offi- 
cer's eye,  by  the  aid  of  the  binnacle  light.  Francis 
would  lean  thoughtfully  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
pull  his  sister's  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  then  look  at 
the  most  beautiful  star  that  might  be  shining.  In  the 
day  time,  he  turned  towards  the  west,  thought  of  his 
shattered  household  gods,  but  forgot  a  father's  harsh- 
ness, in  the  knowledge  that  he  possessed  a  mother's 
love,  and  a  sister's  affection. . 

John  recovered.  The  ships  in  which  the  brothers 
respectively  voyaged,  happened  to  anchor  near  each 
other  in  a  foreign  port.  Francis  threw  off  his  gloom — 
he  became  a  different  being — and  he  joined  with  ea- 
gerness, a  party  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother's 
vessel.  "  I  will  ask  his  pardon ;  I  will  show  how 
dearly  I  love  him ;  I  am  sure  John  will  not  forget  our 
school  days." 

He  saw  his  brother  pacing  the  quarter-deck — he 
held  out  his  hand — "Dear  John — oh,  I've  been  so 

wretched — your  poor  Francis " 

"  Talk  not  to  me,  sir.  I  hold  no  discourse  with  you. 
The  purser  will  give  you  a  letter  from  your  mother ; 

T2 
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the  last  she  ever  wrote.  The  crape  upon  my  arm  must 

tell  you  that  your  mother but  I  do  not  wish  to 

distress  you.  We  never  can  be  again  as  brothers :  I 
do  not  choose  to  know  you  as  a  friend."  John  then 
touched  his  hat,  and  turned  away, 

"  You  are  unwell,  Francis  f  said  a  brother  officer. 

" I  am — I  am.     I'm  sick  at  heart" 

He  ordered  his  boat's  crew  to  row  him  to  his  own 
ship.  He  again  became  gloomy ;  and  never  afterwards 
did  he  smile  as  he  had  smiled  in  his  boyhood  ! 

The  brothers  were  divided  in  affection  for  ever. 
They  had  been  as  twin  flowers ;  they  were  now  two 
rifted  rocks! 

And  is  there  not  a  moral  here  ?  yes :  and  a  fearful 
one.  Fathers  !  judge  not  your  children  too  hastily ; 
for  by  not  making  allowances  for  the  hot  blood  of  your 
children,  and  that  they  carry  anger  as  the  flint  bears 
fire,  you  may  shatter  their  best  feelings.  Brothers  ! 
treat  not  the  son  of  your  father  worse  than  you  dare 
treat  a  friend ;  for,  by  so  doing,  you  will  get  rid  of 
your  best  shield,  and  sadly  display  your  own  weakness. 

[TRAVELLER.] 


THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

UPON  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstacies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
There  !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
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Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 
That  cover  him  all  over. 

While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleams, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems ; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  song  in  gushes  : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
The  voiceless  form  he  chose  to  feign, 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  tram 

Of  leaves  among  the  bushes. 

[WORDSWORTH.] 


ANNE  PAGE,  SLENDER,  AND  SHALLOW. 

THE  scene  given  in  the  annexed  engraving,  is  from 
the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  when  Slender,  backed 
by  his  kinsman  Shallow,  makes  his  wooing  to  Anne 
Page.  Master  Slender  is  a  piece  of  pure  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  trying  to  assume  some  importance  on  ac- 
count of  his  "three  hundred  pounds  a-year,"  but  always 
falling  by  his  native  feebleness.  "Robert  Shallow, 
Esquire,"  foolish  enough,  but  not  illiterate,  swells  with 
the  power  and  dignity  of  his  commission,  being  a 
"justice  of  the  peace  and  coram,"  and,  as  he  adds, 
" cust-alorum."  The  character  of  "Mistress  Amii 
Page,"  sweet  and  arch,  is  well  known. 

Fenton,  the  approved  lover  of  Anne,  is  in  private 
conversation  with  her,  when  Shallow,  Slender,  aixd 
Mrs.  Quickly  enter. 
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Shal.  Break  their  talk,  Mistress  Quickly ;  my  kins- 
man shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't ;  slid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismayed. 

Slen.  No— she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye;  Master  Slender,  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice ; 
O !  what  a  world  of  vile — ill  favoured  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a-year ! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  Master  Fenton  ]  Pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She  's  coming ;  to  her  coz.  O,  boy,  thou 
had'st  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  Mistress  Anne  ; — my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him.  Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  Mis- 
tress Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  out 
of  the  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anae,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  come  cut  and  long  tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  Master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  him- 
self. 

Khal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz :  I  '11  leave  you. 
Anne.  Now,  Master  Slender. 
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Slen.  Now,  good  Mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  1 

Slen.  My  will  1  'od's  heartlings,  that 's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  Master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  1 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle  have 
made  motions;  if  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man 
be  his  dole !  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go,  better 
than  I  can ;  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here  he  comes. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

THERE  was  a  large  and  gay  party  assembled  one 
evening,  in  the  memorable  month  of  June,  1815,  at  a 
house  in  the  remote  western  suburbs  of  London. 
Throngs  of  handsome  and  well  dressed  women — a 
large  retinue  of  the  leading  men  about  town — the  daz- 
zling light  of  chandeliers  blazing  like  three  suns  over- 
head— the  charms  of  music  and  dancing — together 
with  that  tone  of  excitement  then  pervading  society 
at  large,  owing  to  our  successful  continental  campaigns, 
which  maddened  England  into  almost  daily  annunci- 
ations of  victory :  all  these  circumstances,  I  say,  com- 
bined to  supply  spirit  to  every  party.  In  fact,  England 
was  almost  turned  upside  down  with  universal  feasting! 
Mrs. ,  the  lady  whose  party  I  have  just  been  men- 
tioning, was  hi  ecstacy  at  the  eclat  with  which  the 
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whole  was  going  off,  and  charmed  with  the  buoyant 
animation  with  which  all  seemed  inclined  to  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  evening's  amusement.  A  young  lady 
of  some  personal  attractions,  most  amiable  manners, 
and  great  accomplishments,  particularly  musical,  had 
been  repeatedly  solicited  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  for 
the  purpose  of  favouring  the  company  with  the  favour- 
ite Spanish  air,  "  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water"  For 
a  long  time,  however,  she  steadily  resisted  their  im- 
portunities, on  the  plea  of  low  spirits.  There  was  evi- 
dently an  air  of  deep  pensiveness,  if  not  melancholy, 
about  her,  which  ought  to  have  corroborated  the  truth 
of  the  plea  she  urged.  She  did  not  seem  to  gather 
excitement  with  the  rest;  and  rather  endured,  than 
shared,  the  gaieties  of  the  evening.  Of  course,  the 
young  folks  around  her  of  her  own  sex,  whispered 
their  suspicions  that  she  was  in  love ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  was  well  known  by  several  present,  that 

Miss was  engaged  to  a  young  officer  who  had 

earned  considerable  distinction  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign,  and  to  whom  she  was  to  be  united  on  his 
return  from  the  continent  It  need  not,  therefore,  be 
wondered  at,  that  a  thought  of  the  various  casualties 
to  which  a  soldier's  life  is  exposed — especially  a  bold 
and  brave  young  soldier,  such  as  her  intended  had 
proved  himself— and  the  possibility,  if  not  probability, 
that  he  might,  alas !  never 

"  Return  to  claim  his  blushing  bride, 

— but  be  left  behind  among  the  glorious  throng  of  the 
fallen — sufficed  to  overcast  her  mind  with  gloomy 
anxieties  and  apprehensions.  It  was,  indeed,  owing 
solely  to  the  affectionate  importunities  of  her  relatives, 
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that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  be  seen  in  society  at  all. 
Had  her  own  inclinations  been  consulted,  she  would 
have  sought  solitude,  where  she  might,  with  weeping 
and  trembling,  commend  her  hopes  to  the  hands  of 
Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret,"  and  "  whose  are  the  is- 
sues" of  battle.  As,  however,  Miss 's  rich  con- 
tralto voice,  and  skilful  powers  of  accompaniment, 
were  much  talked  of,  the  company  would  listen  to  no 
excuses  or  apologies ;  so  the  poor  girl  was  absolutely 
baited  into  sitting  down  to  the  piano,  when  she  ran  over 
a  few  melancholy  chords  with  an  air  of  reluctance  and 
displacency.  Her  sympathies  were  soon  excited  by 
the  fine  tones — the  tumultuous  melody — of  the  keys 
she  touched,  and  she  struck  into  the  soft  and  soothing 
symphony  of  "  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water."  The 
breathless  silence  of  the  bystanders — for  nearly  all  the 
company  was  thronged  around — was  at  length  broken 
by  her  voice,  stealing, "  like  faint  blue  gushing  streams," 
on  the  delighted  ears  of  her  auditors,  as  she  com- 
menced singing  that  exquisite  little  ballad,  with  the 
most  touching  pathos  and  solemnity.  She  had  just 
commenced  the  verse, 

"  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  tongue  had  he !" 

when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  around  her,  she 
suddenly  ceased  playing  and  singing,  without  removing 
her  hands  from  the  instrument,  and  gazed  steadily  for- 
ward with  a  vacant  air,  while  the  colour  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  and  left  them  as  pale  as  the  lily.  She  continued 
thus  for  some  moments,  to  the  alarm  and  astonishment 
of  the  company — motionless,  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  any  one's  presence.  Her  eldest  sister,  much 
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agitated,  stepped  towards  her,  placed  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  endeavoured  gently  to  arouse  her,  and  said 
hurriedly,  "  Anne,  Anne  ]" — Miss made  no  an- 
swer; but  a  few  moments  after,  without  moving  her 
eyes,  suddenly  burst  into  a  piercing  shriek !  Consterna- 
tion seized  all  present. 

"  Sister — sister ! — Dear  Anne,  are  you  ill  7"  again 
inquired  her  trembling  sister,  endeavouring  to  rouse 

her,  but  in  vain.     Miss did  not  seem  either  to  see 

or  hear  her.  Her  eyes  still  gazed  fixedly  forward,  till 
they  seemed  gradually  to  expand,  as  it  were,  with  an 
expression  of  glassy  horror.  All  present  seemed  ut- 
terly confounded,  and  afraid  to  interfere  with  her. 
Whispers  were  heard,  "  She  's  ill — in  a  fit — run  for 
some  water.  Good  God,  how  strange — what  a  piercing 

shriek,"  &c.  &c.     At  length  Miss 's  lips  moved. 

She  began  to  mutter  inaudibly ;  but  by  and  bye  those 
immediately  near  her  could  distinguish  the  words, 
"  There ! — there  they  are — with  their  lanterns.  Oh ! 
they  are  looking  out  for  the  de — a — d ! — They  turn 
over  the  heaps.  Ah : — now — no ! — that  little  hill  of 
slain — see,  see ! — they  are  turning  them  over,  one  by 
one — There ! — THERE  HE  is ! — Oh,  horror !  horror ! 
horror! — RIGHT  THROUGH  THE  HEART!"  and  with  a 
shuddering  groan,  she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of 
her  horror-struck  sister.  Of  course  all  were  in  con- 
fusion and  dismay — not  a  face  present,  but  was  blanched 
with  agitation  and  affright  on  hearing  the  extraordi- 
nary words  she  uttered.  With  true  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling,  all  those  whose  carriages  had  hap- 
pened to  have  already  arrived,  instantly  took  their 
departure,  to  prevent  their  presence  embarrassing  or 
interfering  with  the  family,  who  were  already  suffi- 
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ciently  bewildered.  The  room  was  soon  thinned  of 
all,  except  those  who  were  immediately  engaged,  in 
rendering  their  services  to  the  young  lady;  and  a 
servant  was  instantly  despatched,  with  a  horse  for  me. 
On  my  arrival  I  found  her  in  bed,  (still  at  the  house 
where  the  party  was  given,  which  was  that  of.  the 
young  lady's  sister-in-law.)  She  had  fallen  into  a  suc- 
cession of  swoons  ever  since  she  had  been  carried  up 
.from  the  drawing  room,  and  was  perfectly  senseless 
when  I  entered  the  bedchamber  where  she  lay.  She 
had  not  spoken  a  syllable  since  uttering  the  singular 
words  just  related ;  and  her  whole  frame  was  cold  and 
rigid — in  fact,  she  seemed  to  have  received  some 
strange  shock,  which  had  altogether  paralyzed  her. 
By  the  use,  however,  of  strong  stimulants,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  at  length  restoring  her  to  something  like 
consciousness,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her — judging  from  the  event — never  to  have  woke 
again  from  forgetfulness.  She  opened  her  eyes  under 
the  influence  of  the  searching  stimulants  we  applied, 
and  stared  vacantly  for  an  instant  on  those  standing 
round  her  bedside.  Her  countenance,  of  an  ashy  hue, 
was  damp  with  clammy  perspiration,  and  she  lay  per- 
fectly motionless,  except  when  her  frame  undulated 
with  long  deep-drawn  sighs. 

"  Oh,  wretched,  wretched,  wretched  girl !"  she  mur- 
mured at  length — "why  have  I  lived  till  now?  Why 
did  you  not  suffer  me  to  expire  1  He  called  me  to  join 
him — I  was  going — and  you  will  not  let  me — but  I 
MUST  go — yes,  yes." 

"  Anne— dearest ! — Why  do  you  talk  so  ]  Charles  is 
not  gone — he  will  return  soon — he  will  indeed" — sob- 
bed her  sister. 

U 
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"  Oh,  never,  never !  You  could  not  see  what  I  saw, 
Jane" — she  shuddered — "  Oh,  it  was  frightful !  How 
they  tumbled  about  the  heaps  of  the  dead ! — how  they 
stripped — oh,  horror,  horror !" 

"  My  dear  Miss ,  you  are  dreaming — raving 

— indeed  you  are,"  said  I,  holding  her  hand  in  mine — 
"  Come,  come — you  must  not  give  way  to  such  gloomy, 
such  nervous  fancies-^you  must  not  indeed.  You  are 
frightening  your  friends  to  no  purpose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  T'  she  replied,  looking  me  sud- 
denly full  in  the  face.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  true !  Ah  mer 
Charles  is  dead — I  know  it — I  saw  him !  Shot  right 
through  the  heart.  They  were  stripping  him  when — " 
And  heaving  three  or  four  short  convulsive  sobs,  she 

again  swooned.  Mrs. ,  the  lady  of  the  house,  (the 

sister-in-law  of  Miss ,  as  I  think  I  have  mentioned,) 

could  endure  the  distressing  scene  no  longer,  and  was 
carried  out  of  the  room,  fainting,  in  the  arms  of  her 
husband.  With  great  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  re- 
storing Miss once  more  to  consciousness ;  but  the 

frequency  and  duration  of  her  relapses  began  seriously 
to  alarm  me.  The  spirit,  being  brought  so  often  to  the 
brink,  might  at  last  suddenly  flit  off  into  eternity,  with- 
out any  one's  being  aware  of  it.  I,  of  course,  did  all 
that  my  professional  knowledge  and  experience  sug- 
gested :  and,  after  expressing  my  readiness  to  remain 
all  night  in  the  house,  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  al- 
teration in  Miss for  the  worse,  I  took  my  de- 
parture, promising  to  call  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Before  leaving,  Mr. had  acquainted  me  with  all 

the  particulars  above  related ;  and,  as  I  rode  home,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  the  liveliest  curiosity,  mingled 
with  the  most  intense  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
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sufferer,  to  see  whether  the  corroborating  event  would 
stamp  the  present  as  one  of  those  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, which  occasionally  "  come  o'er  us  like  a  sum- 
mer cloud,"  astonishing  and  perplexing  every  one. 

The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  again 

at  Miss 's  bedside.  She  was  nearly  in  the  same 

state  as  that  in  which  I  had  left  her  the  preceding 
evening— only  feebler,  and  almost  continually  stupe- 
fied. She  seemed,  as  it  were,  stunned  with  some  se- 
vere but  invisible  stroke.  She  said  scarcely  any  thing, 
but  often  uttered  a  low,  moaning,  indistinct  sound,  and 
whispered  at  intervals,  "  Yes — shortly,  Charles,  shortly 
— to-morrow."  There  was  no  rousing  her  by  conver- 
sation; she  noticed  no  one,  and  wTould  answer  no 
questions.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  in  ad- 
ditional medical  assistance ;  and,  in  the  evening,  met 
two  eminent  brother  physicians  in  consultation  at  her 
bedside.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
sinking  rapidly,  and  that,  unless  some  miracle  inter- 
vened to  restore  her  energies,  she  would  continue  with 
us  but  a  very  little  longer.  After  my  brother  physi- 
cians had  left,  I  returned  to  the  sick  chamber,  and  sat 

by  Miss 's  bedside  for  more  than  an  hour.  My 

feelings  were  much  agitated  at  witnessing  her  singular 
and  affecting  situation.  There  was  such  a  sweet  and 
sorrowful  expression  about  her  pallid  features,  deepen- 
ing, occasionally,  into  such  hopelessness  of  heart-broken 
anguish,  as  no  one  could  contemplate  without  deep 
emotion.  There  was,  besides,  something  mysterious 
and  awing — something  of  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
second  sight — in  the  circumstances  which  had  occa- 
sioned her  illness. 

"Gone — gone!"  she  murmured,  with  closed  eyes, 
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while  I  was  sitting  and  gazing  in  silence  on  her, 
"gone — and  in  glory!  Ah!  I  shall  see  the  young 
conqueror — I  shall !  How  he  will  love  me ! — Ah !  I 
recollect,"  she  continued,  after  a  long  interval,  "It 
was  the  '  Banks  of  Allan  Water,'  these  cruel  people 
made  me  sing — and  my  heart  breaking  the  while  1 
What  was  the  verse  I  was  singing  when  I  saw" — she 
shuddered — "  oh ! — this — 

For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he — 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 

None  so  gay  as  she ! 
But  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her, 

And  the  soldier — false  was  he." — 

Oh,  no,  no,  never — Charles,  my  poor  murdered  Charles 
—never !"  she  groaned  and  spoke  no  more  that  night. 
She  continued  utterly  deaf  to  all  that  was  said  in  the 
way  of  sympathy  or  remonstrance ;  and,  if  her  lips 
moved  at  all,  it  was  only  to  utter  faintly  some  such 
words  as,  "  Oh,  let  me — let  me  leave  in  peace !"  During 
the  two  next  days,  she  continued  drooping  rapidly. 
The  only  circumstance  about  her  demeanour,  particu- 
larly noticed,  was,  that  she  once  moved  her  hands  for  a 
moment  over  the  counterpane,  as  though  she  were 
playing  the  piano — a  sudden  flush  overspread  her  fea- 
tures— her  eyes  stared,  as  though  she  were  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  some  phantom  or  other,  and  she 
gasped,  "  There,  there !"  after  which  she  relapsed  into 
her  former  state  of  stupor. 

How  will  it  be  credited,  that  on  the  fourth  morning 

of  Miss 's  illness,  a  letter  was  received  from  Paris 

by  her  family,  with  a  black  seal,  and  franked  by  the 
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noble  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which  Charles 

had  served,  communicating  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence, that  the  young  captain  had  fallen  towards  the 
close  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo :  for  while  in  the  act 
of  charging  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  a  French  cavalry 
officer  shot  him  with  his  pistol  right  through  the  heart! 
The  whole  family,  with  all  their  acquaintance,  were 
unutterably  shocked  at  the  news — almost  petrified  with 

amazement  at  the  strange  corroboration  of  Miss 's 

prediction.  How  to  communicate  it  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferer was  now  a  serious  question,  or  whether  to  com- 
municate it  at  all  at  present?  The  family  at  last,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  be  unjustifiable  in  them  any 
longer  to  withhold  the  intelligence,  intrusted  the  pain- 
ful duty  to  me.  I  therefore  repaired  to  her  bedside 
alone,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  letter 
had  been  received ;  that  evening  was  the  last  of  her 
life !  I  sat  down  in  my  usual  place  beside  her,  and  her 
pulse,  countenance,  breathing,  cold  extremities — to- 
gether with  the  fact,  that  she  had  taken  no  nourishment 
whatever  since  she  had  been  laid  on  her  bed— con- 
vinced me  that  the  poor  girl's  sufferings  were  soon  to 
terminate.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  length  of  time  how  to 
break  the  oppressive  silence.  Observing,  however, 
her  fading  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I  determined,  as  it  were 
accidentally,  to  attract  them  to  the  fatal  letter  which  I 
then  held  in  my  hand.  After  a  while  she  observed  it ; 
her  eye  suddenly  settled  on  the  ample  coroneted  seal, 
and  the  sight  operated  something  like  an  electric  shock. 
She  seemed  struggling  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  I  now 
wished  to  heaven  I  had  never  agreed  to  undertake  the 
duty  which  had  been  imposed  on  me.  I  opened  the 
letter,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  her,  said,  in  as  sooth- 
u2 
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ing  tones  as  my  agitation  could  command — "  My  dear 
girl — now,  don't  be  alarmed,  or  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you."  She  trembled,  and  her 
sensibilities  seemed  suddenly  restored ;  for  her  eye 
assumed  an  expression  of  alarmed  intelligence,  and 
her  lips  moved  about  like  those  of  a  person  who  feels 
them  parched  with  agitation,  and  endeavours  to  moisten 
them.  "  This  letter  has  been  received  to  day  from 

Paris,"  I  continued;  "it  is  from  Colonel  Lord , 

and  brings  word  that — that — that — "  I  felt  suddenly 
choked,  and  could  not  bring  out  the  words. 

"  That  my  Charles  is  DEAD — I  know  it  Did  I  not 

tell  you  so  T'  said  Miss ,  interrupting  me,  with  as 

clear  and  distinct  a  tone  of  voice  as  she  ever  had  in  her 
life.  I  felt  confounded.  Had  the  unexpected  opera- 
tion of  the  news  I  brought  been  able  to  dissolve  the 
spell  which  had  withered  her  mental  energies,  and 
afford  promise  of  her  restoration  to  health  7 

Has  the  reader  ever  watched  a  candle  which  is 
flickering  and  expiring  in  its  socket,  suddenly  shoot 
up  into  an  instantaneous  brilliance,  and  then  be  ut- 
terly extinguished]  I  soon  saw  it  was  thus  with 

poor  Miss .  All  the  expiring  energies  of  her 

soul  were  suddenly  collected  to  receive  the  corrobo- 
ration  of  her  vision — if  such  it  may  be  called — and 
then  she  would, 

"  Like  a  lily  drooping, 
Bow  her  head,  and  die." 

To  return:  she  begged  me,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to 
read  her  all  the  letter.  She  listened  with  closed  eyes, 
and  made  no  remark,  when  I  had  concluded.  After  a 
long  pause,  I  exclaimed — "  God  be  praised,  my  dear 
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Miss ,  that  you  have  been  able  to  receive  this 

dreadful  news  so  firmly !" 

"  Doctor,  tell  me,  have  you  no  medicine  that  could 
make  me  weep  1  Oh,  give  it,  give  it  me ;  it  would  re- 
lieve me,  for  I  feel  a  mountain  on  my  breast — it  is 
pressing  me,"  replied  she  feebly,  uttering  the  words  at 
long  intervals.  Pressing  her  hand  in  mine,  I  begged 
her  to  be  calm,  and  the  oppression  would  soon  disap- 
pear. 

"Oh — oh — oh,  that  I  could  weep,  Doctor  1"  She 
whispered  something  else,  but  inaudibly.  I  put  my 
ear  close  to  her  mouth,  and  distinguished  something 
like  the  words — "  I  am — call  her — hush — "  accompa- 
nied with  a  faint,  fluttering,  gurgling  sound.  Alas, 
I  too  well  understood  it!  With  much  trepidation  I 
ordered  the  nurse  to  summon  the  family  into  the  room 
instantly.  Her  sister  Jane  was  the  first  that  entered, 
her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  seemingly  half  suffo- 
cated with  the  effort  to  conceal  her  emotions. 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  precious  sister  Anne !"  she  sobbed, 
and  knelt  down  at  the  bedside,  flinging  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck — kissing  the  gentle  sufferer's  cheeks 
and  mouth. 

"  Anne ! — love !— darling ! — Don't  you  know  me  ?" 
She  groaned,  kissing  her  forehead  repeatedly.  Could 
I  help  weeping?  All  who  had  entered  were  standing 
around  the  bed,  sobbing,  and  in  tears.  I  kept  my 
fingers  at  the  wrist  of  the  dying  sufferer :  but  could 
not  feel  whether  or  not  the  pulse  beat,  which,  however, 
I  attributed  to  my  own  agitation. 

"  Speak — speak — my  darling  Anne !  speak  to  me ; 
I  am  your  poor  sister  Jane !"  sobbed  the  agonized  girl, 
continuing  fondly  kissing  her  sister's  cold  lips  and 
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forehead.  She  suddenly  started — exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
God,  she's  dead!'''  and  sunk  instantly  senseless  on 
the  floor.  Alas,  alas,  it  was  too  true ;  my  sweet  and 
broken-hearted  patient  was  no  more ! 

[DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN.] 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

"  AND  slight,  withal,  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever ; — it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  breath,  or  spring — 
A  flower, — a  leaf — the  ocean — which  may  wound — 
Striking  th'  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
bound !"  [BYRON.] 


STANZA. 

THE  flower  in  ripened  bloom  unmatched 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatched, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away: 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  plucked  to-day ; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

[BYRON.] 
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AN  AFFECTING  INCIDENT. 

AT  that  awful  period  when  the  English  nation  was 
convulsed  with  civil  discord,  and  Cromwell  with  his 
partizans  were  contending  against  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  king,  William  Mortimer,  a  young  and  zealous 
loyalist,  used  every  exertion  to  forward  the  success  of 
his  lawful  monarch.  He  left  his  family,  then  living  in 
retirement  near  Chepstow,  to  join  the  standard  of 
Charles,  who  was  marching  with  an  army  from  Scotland 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  expecting  to  be 
reinforced  by  his  friends,  and  all  those  who  were  dis- 
contented with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  Cromwell  and 
his  followers.  These  expectations  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  disappointed.  The  royalists,  in  general,  were 
not  aware  of  their  king's  approach,  and  the  Scotch,  on 
whose  assistance  he  had  confidingly  relied,  were  deter- 
red from  uniting  with  them  unless  they  previously 
subscribed  to  the  covenant  In  this  posture  of  affairs, 
Charles  encamped  at  Worcester,  and  was  compelled 
to  hazard  that  fatal  battle,  the  result  of  which  is  so 
well  known.  Mortimer  was  one  of  the  few  who,  es- 
caping from  the  field,  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
flight ;  and  although  history  is  silent  upon  the  subject, 
it  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  that  Charles,  dis- 
missing all  his  faithful  attendants  for  fear  of  hazard- 
ing a  discovery,  and  accompanied  only  by  William,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  coun- 
try, resolved,  if  possible,  to  escape  into  Wales.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  was  frustrated  by  means  of  the  various 
passes  of  the  Severn  being  so  well  guarded  by  soldiers, 
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who  were  every  where  eager  for  his  apprehension,  not 
so  much  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  gene- 
rals, as  on  account  of  the  immense  reward  that  was 
offered  for  his  person.  Not  dismayed  at  this  unexpected 
failure,  they  travelled  by  night,  (hiding  themselves  in 
marshes  and  among  the  river  reeds  in  the  day  tune) 
and,  with  much  peril  and  exertion,  contrived  to  reach 
Monmouth.  Here  they  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  remain  long  without  being  dis- 
covered ;  and  Mortimer,  having  arranged  his  plans  ac- 
cordingly, seized  a  little  boat  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
and,  covering  the  king  with  the  bark  of  trees,  suffered 
the  vessel,  during  the  night,  to  be  carried  down  by 
the  current  till  it  reached  a  range  of  romantic  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  above-mentioned  river.  Here  they 
landed,  and,  letting  the  boat  adrift  with  the  stream,  to 
elude  pursuit  secreted  themselves  in  the  natural  re- 
cesses of  the  cliffs.  Mortimer  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  faith  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed, 
to  confide  to  her  the  secret  of  the  king ;  and  as  he  was 
afraid  to  make  his  appearance  near  a  place  where  he 
was  so  well  known,  this  loyal  and  affectionate  girl, 
at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  and  honour,  brought 
them,  at  the  dead  of  the  night,  their  provision.  One 
fatal  night  she  was  traced  to  tho  spot  by  a  militia-man, 
who  was  eager  for  the  destruction  of  his  sovereign,  and 
on  her  return  was  seized  and  confined  by  this  ruthless 
traitor.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mortimer,  fearful  that  a 
discovery  might  take  place  from  these  midnight  inter- 
views, hi  a  neighbourhood  where  he  was  so  well  known, 
and  anxious  for  the  further  safety  of  his  royal  master, 
whose  danger  was  increased  by  delay,  ventured  to 
descend  from  their  secret  cave,  to  the  residence  of  a 
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peasant,  who  was  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  him, 
and  informed  him  a  friend  of  his,  a  cavalier,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  country.  The  old  man  was  sworn  to 
secrecy,  and  the  king  was  immediately  confided  to 
his  care.  Mortimer  then  retired  to  his  hiding  place, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the 
night ;  but  his  pursuers,  with  their  hot  blood  hounds, 
were  then  hunting  about  the  spot ;  he  saw  the  light 
of  their  torches  glaring  among  the  caverns,  and  heard 
the  cliffs  re-echo  the  howling  of  the  wolf  dogs,  as  they 
forded  the  river,  and  climbed  the  precipices,  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  their  prey.  He  attempted  to  retreat  but  in 
vain;  the  monsters  of  death  were  already  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  after  a  short,  but  desperate  struggle,  he 
sank  down,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  under  their  greedy 
fangs.  The  pursuers  called  off  their  dogs  in  order  to 
save  his  life,  that  they  might  extort  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  the  king's  retreat ;  they  succeeded  in  muz- 
zling the  ferocious  animals ;  but  when  they  lifted  their 
victim  from  the  bloodstained  sward  where  he  had  fallen, 
they  found  him  stiff  and  cold  in  the  arms  of  death ;  they 
passed  their  torches  before  his  face  but  his  eyes  were 
for  ever  closed.  Even  the  barbarians  themselves,  when 
they  looked  upon  his  well  proportioned  limbs,  and  saw 
his  fine  and  manly  countenance,  beautiful  in  death, 
cursed  the  cause  that  betrayed  from  their  allegiance, 
and  compelled  them  to  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
at  whicli  their  hearts  now  shuddered.  As  they  had 
gained  nothing  by  their  cruelty,  they  released  their 
unhappy  captive  next  morning,  without  making  her 
acquainted  with  the  bitterness  of  her  destiny.  She 
hastened  towards  the  spot  of  her  lover's  retreat, 
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anxious  for  his  safety,  and  yet  scarcely  daring  to  pro- 
ceed. It  was  in  the  month  of  October ;  the  morning  was 
chilly  and  cold,  the  dew  drops  were  lying  thick  upon 
the  lank  blades  of  grass,  and  a  gray  mist  was  rising 
from  the  earth,  which  partly  obscured  the  distant  ob- 
jects. She  ventured  onward,  invoking  heaven  for  the 
safety  of  her  lover,  (for  then  she  thought  not  of  the 
king,)  when  suddenly  turning  her  eyes  to  the  ground, 
she  witnessed  the  object  of  all  her  solicitude,  lying  on 
a  cold  bed  of  turf  before  her.  He  who  had  often 
hailed  the  sound  of  her  footsteps,  was  now  heedless  of 
her  approach  ;  his  cheek,  with  her  pure  kisses,  felt  not 
now  her  pale  and  delicate  lips  as  they  fed  greedily 
upon  the  death  damps  of  his  face.  She  passed  her 
white  fingers  over  his  brow,  and  when  she  saw  them 
smeared  with  the  unnatural  stain  of  livid  gore,  she 
laughed  in  the  delirium  of  her  despair,  till  the  sound 
of  the  mountain  echoes,  mocking  her  tone  of  misery, 
awoke  her  to  the  burning,  realizing  sense  of  her  soul's 
agony.  A  fisherman  who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  at 
this  moment  approached  the  spot ;  she  looked  wildly 
round  and  beckoned  him  away,  but  when  she  saw  him 
still  advancing  towards  her,  she  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  on  the  summit  of  an 
adjoining  precipice.  She  waved  her  white  arm  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  in  triumph,  and  then  sinking  upon  her 
knees  at  the  utmost  verge  of  the  o'erhanging  brow,  she 
crossed  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  instantly  bending 
forward,  sank  gently  into  the  deep  dell  below.  Such 
was  the  serial  delicacy  of  her  form,  that  not  a  limb 
was  bruised,  and  nothing  but  the  absence  of  breathing 
indicated  the  calm  triumph  of  death.  The  unfortunate 
lovers  were  buried  in  one  grave,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
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perpetuate  their  memory  but  the  imperishable  cliff, 
which  rises,  like  the  Genius  of  History,  over  the  spot, 
to  consecrate  their  eternal  fame. 


GENEVIEVE. 

ALL  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  Love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay, 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 

The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve ! 

She  leant  against  the  armed  man, 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  has  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope  !  my  joy !  my  Genevieve ! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 

The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 
X 
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I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined ;  and  ah ! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace, 
And  she  forgave  me  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face ! 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, 
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There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel,  beautiful  and  bright; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight ! 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did, 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band, 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land ! 

And  how  she  wept  and  clasped  his  knees; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  score  that  crazed  his  brain. 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest  leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay. 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faultering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 

Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve ; 

The  music,  and  the  doleful  tale, 

The  rich  and  balmy  eve ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope, 
An    undistinguishable  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued, 

Subdued  and  cherished  long ; 
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She  wept  with  pity  and  delight, 

She  blushed  with  love  and  virgin  shame  j 

And,  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 

I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved — she  stept  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye, 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  love  and  partly  fear, 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see, 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride, 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  bride. 

[COLERIDGE.] 


jlUAL  VIRTUE  ILLUSTRATED. 

THIS  touching  story,  says  the  New  York  Atlas, 
is  told  in  an  Edinburgh  paper,  and  deserves,  as 
the  relator  expresses  himself,  to  be  handed  down  to 
the  latest  generations.  It  will,  we  think,  engage 
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the  feelings  and  improve  the  heart  of  any  ingenuous 
reader. 

Some  travellers  from  Glasgow  were  obliged  to  scop 
at  the  small  burgh  of  Lanark,  "  and  having  nothing 
better  to  engage  our  attention,"  said  one  of  them,  "  we 
amused  ourselves  by  looking  at  the  passengers  from 
the  window  of  our  inn,  which  was  opposite  the  prison. 
While  we  were  thus  occupied,  a  gentleman  came  up 
on  horseback,  very  plainly  dressed,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant. He  had  scarcely  passed  our  window  when  he 
alighted,  left  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  an  old 
man  who  was  engaged  in  paving  the  street.  After 
having  saluted  him,  he  took  hold  of  the  maiden  (the 
rammer)  struck  some  blows  upon  the  pavement,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  the  old  man,  who  stood  amazed 
at  this  adventure.  4  This  work  seems  to  me  very  pain- 
ful for  a  person  of  your  age ;  have  you  no  sons  who 
could  share  in  your  labours  and  comfort  your  old  age !' 
'  Forgive  me,  Sir ;  I  have  three  lads  who  inspired  me 
with  the  highest  hopes ;  but  the  poor  fellows  are  not 
now  within  reach  to  assist  their  father.'  *  Where  are 
they,  then!'  'The  oldest  has  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  India,  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company.  The  second  has  likewise  enlisted,  in 
the  hope  of  rivalling  his  brother.'  The  old  man  paused, 
and  a  momentary  tear  bedimmed  his  eye.  *  And  pray, 
what  has  become  of  the  third  ?'  '  Alas !  he  became  se- 
curity for  me ;  the  poor  boy  engaged  to  pay  my  debts, 
and  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  undertaking,  he  is — in 
prison.'  At  this  recital  the  gentleman  stepped  aside  a 
few  paces,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  After 
having  thus  given  vent  to  his  feelings,  he  resumed  the 
discourse.  '  And  has  the  oldest — this  degenerate  son 
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— this  captain — never  sent  you  any  thing  to  extricate 
you  from  your  miseries )'  '  Ah !  call  him  not  degene- 
rate :  my  son  is  virtuous ;  he  both  loves  and  respects 
his  father ;  he  has  oftener  than  once  sent  me  money, 
even  more  than  was  sufficient  for  my  wants ;  but  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  it  by  becoming  security  for  a 
very  worthy  man,  my  landlord,  who  was  burthened 
with  a  very  large  family.  Unfortunately,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  pay,  he  has  caused  my  ruin.  They  have 
taken  my  all,  and  nothing  now  remains  for  me.'  At 
this  moment,  a  young  man  passing  his  head  through 
the  iron  gratings  of  a  window  in  the  prison,  began  to 
cry,  *  Father !  father !  if  my  brother  William  is  still 
alive,  this  is  he ;  he  is  the  gentleman  who  speaks  with 
you !'  « Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  he?  replied  the  gentleman, 
throwing  himself  into  the  old  man's  arms,  who,  like 
one  beside  himself,  attempting  to  speak,  and  sobbing, 
had  not  recovered  his  senses,  when  an  old  woman, 
decently  dressed,  rushed  from  a  poor  looking  hut,  cry- 
ing '  Where  is  he  then  ?  Where  art  thou,  my  dear 
William?  Come  to  me — come  and  embrace  your 
mother !'  The  captain  no  sooner  observed  her,  than  he 
quitted  his  father  and  went  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
neck  of  the  good  old  dame.  The  scene  was  now  over- 
powering ;  the  travellers  left  their  room,  and  increased 
the  number  of  spectators,  witnesses  of  this  most  affect- 
ing sight.  Mr.  W ,  one  of  the  travellers,  made 

his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  advancing  to  the 
gentleman  thus  addressed  him :— '  Captain,  we  ask  the 
honour  of  your  acquaintance ;  we  would  gladly  have 
given  a  hundred  thousand  to  be  witnesses  of  this  tender 
meeting  with  ydur  honourable  family ;  we  request  the 
honour  of  you  and  yours  to  dinner  in  this  inn.'  The 
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captain,  alive  to  the  invitation,  accepted  it  with  polite- 
ness ;  but  at  the  same  time  replied,  that  he  would  nei- 
ther eat  nor  drink  until  his  youngest  brother  had  re- 
covered his  liberty.  At  the  same  instant,  he  deposited 
the  sum  for  which  he  had  been  incarcerated,  and  in  a 
f.  very  short  time  after,  his  brother  joined  the  party.  The 
whole  family  now  met  at  the  inn,  where  they  found  the 
affectionate  William  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  who 
were  loading  him  with  caresses,  all  of  which  he  re- 
turned with  the  utmost  cordiality.  As  soon  as  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  free  conversation,  the  good  sol- 
dier unbosomed  his  heart  to  his  parents  and  the  travel- 
lers : — *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  to-day  I  feel,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  kindness  of  Providence,  to  whom  I  owe 
every  thing.  My  uncle  brought  me  up  to  the  business 
of  a  weaver,  but  I  requited  his  attentions  bauly ;  for, 
having  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  I 
enlisted  in  a  corps  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. I  was  then  only  little  more  than  eighteen.  My 
soldier-like  appearance  had  been  observed  by  Lord 
C ,  the  commanding  officer,  with  whose  benefi- 
cence and  inexhaustible  generosity  all  Europe  is  ac- 
quainted. My  zeal  for  the  service  inspired  him  with 
regard ;  and  thanks  to  his  cares,  I  rose,  step  by  step,  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  funds 
of  the  regiment.  By  dint  of  economy,  and  the  aid  of 
commerce,  I  amassed,  honourably,  a  stock  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  At  that  time  I  quitted  the  service. 
It  is  true  that  I  made  three  remittances  to  my  father ; 
but  the  first  only,  consisting  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
reached  him.  The  second  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  become  insolvent;  and  I 
entrusted  the  third  to  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  died 
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upon  the  passage ;  but  I  hold  his  receipt,  and  his  heirs 
will  account  to  me  for  it.'  After  dinner,  the  captain 
gave  his  father  two  hundred  pounds,  to  supply  his  most 
pressing  wants ;  and  at  the  same  time  secured  to  him,, 
as  well  as  his  mother,  an  annuity  of  eighty  pounds,  re- 
versible to  his  two  brothers — promising  to  purchase  a 
commission  for  the  soldier,  and  to  settle  the  youngest 
in  a  manufactory,  which  he  was  about  to  establish  in 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment  to 
his  countrymen.  Besides,  he  presented  five  hundred 
pounds  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his  sister,  who  was 
married  to  a  farmer  in  indifferent  circumstances ;  and, 
after  having  distributed  fifty  pounds  among  the  poor, 
he  entertained,  at  an  elegant  dinner,  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  burgh.  Such  a  man  merited  the  fa- 
vours of  fortune.  By  this  generous  sensibility,  too,  he 
showed,  indeed,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished honours  so  profusely  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
illustrious  Lord  C— — .  [ANON.] 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNER. 

A  SONG  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride.* 

He  went,  with  his  noble  heart  unworn, 

And  pure,  and  high. 
An  eagle  stooping  from  clouds  of  morn, 

Only  to  die ! 

*  See  the  Sword-song,  composed  on  the  morning  of  hia  death. 
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He  went  with  the  Lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrilled  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone, 

And  his  Father-land. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow, 
Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath  met 

To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  trumpet-lays 

To  turn  the  flight, 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after  days, 

Like  a  watch-fire's  light. 

And  a  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest, 

Midst  all  high  thought, 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast, 

With  healing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath, 
Beautiful — beautiful  and  bright, 

In  life  and  death ! 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride ! 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  Sword,  his  bride ! 

[MRS.  HEMANS.] 
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THE  FOURTEENTH;  OR,  THE  UGLY  MAN. 

A  HERO  is  nothing  in  these  days,  if  not  handsome. 
But  I  must  admit  at  once,  in  plain  language,  without 
shame  or  equivocation,  that  I  am  what  the  world  calls, 
and  particularly  the  feminine  part  of  it— confounded 
ugly.  There  is  not  a  feature  in  my  face  where  it 
ought  to  be.  I  look  as  if  I  had  just  walked  out  of 
"  Der  Freyschutz."  You  would  fancy  that  I  had  not 
been  created,  or  guessed  at,  or  that  I  had  been  made 
by  mistake.  I  have  been  accused  of  picking  up  my 
countenance  at  a  masquerade ;  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  Mr.  Farley  invented  me  for  a  pantomime. 

People  are  surprized  that  they  do  not  see  a  line  of 
italics  in  my  forehead  "  drawn  and  etched  by  George 
Cruikshank."  Listen  has  frequently  expressed  his 
admiration  of  my  ugliness,  and  regards  me  with  a  kind 
of  envious  enthusiasm.  I  was  once  obliged  to  fight  a 
duel  with  a  friend,  only  for  looking  at  his  little  girl, 
whose  imagination  had  been  excited  by  reading  the 
history  of  an  ogre ;  and  was  a  short  time  after  cast  in 
an  action,  brought  against  me  for  stopping  to  admire  a 
horse  that  happened  at  the  same  moment  to  take  fright. 
I  am  a  particular  favourite  with  the  author  of  Frank- 
enstein, who  thinks  me  philosophically  frightful.  I 
eat  to  her  for  the  Monster.  I  have  seen  people  stare 
at  me  as  if  they  wondered  how  I  escaped  from  St 
George,  or  wished  to  know  when  I  was  last  at  Walley. 
Frequently  have  I  been  puzzled  to  know  how  Nar- 
cissus could  fall  in  love  with  himself:  the  thing  seems 
to  me  impossible.  When  I  have  surveyed  my  face  in 
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a  glass,  I  have  been  rather  alarmed,  lest,  instead  of 
passing  a  pocket,  I  should  put  my  hand  into  it. 

How  sorry  I  have  sometimes  been,  when  calling 
upon  a  friend,  I  have  seen  all  the  little  children  as  they 
stole  a  glance  at  me  on  my  entrance,  prefer  going  to 
bed,  to  the  proffered  privilege  of  a  game  at  forfeits. 
Shakspeare  must  have  seen  me  in  a  vision  when  he 
drew  Caliban.  Spencer,  also,  has  very  nearly  de- 
scribed me  in  several  places.  One  day  or  other  I  shall 
be  taken  up  for  a  Triton  that  has  strayed  from  its  pe- 
destal in  a  gentleman's  pond.  I  should  make  a  capital 
study  for  a  knocker. 

Mr.  Nash  wishes  to  take  a  cast  of  my  face  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  long  ago  since  mine  host  of  the 
"  Saracen's  head"  offered  me  a  share  in  the  concern, 
on  condition  that  I  put  up  my  portrait  for  the  sign. 
He  little  suspected  the  impossibility  of  painting  it ; 
it  would  be  easier  to  personify  a  chaos.  Fuseli  could 
not  have  made  me  more  frightful,  nor  could  Lawrence 
have  extracted  a  grace  from  me,  even  when  the  al- 
chymy  of  his  pencil  found  gold  in  all  things.  No 
painter,  therefore,  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  sketch 
me.  Yet,  as  I  stood  the  other  day  looking  at  a  Her- 
cules, and  laughing  at  myself,  I  turned  and  caught  a 
pale  thin  young  man,  penciling  my  contour  in  his 
pocket  book ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  while  I  was 
talking  with  some  ladies  in  a  carriage,  what  was  my 
surprize  at  recognizing  my  own  features,  in  all  the 
sublimity  of  ugliness,  painted  upon  the  pannel !  I  was 
in  the  character  of  a  griffin  ! 

What  was  worse,  the  ladies,  who  happened  to  be 
horribly  handsome,  observed  the  likeness  which  they 
seemed  to  regard  as  a  coincidence  highly  flattering  to 
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me.  I  fancied  every  moment  that  they  would  compli- 
ment me  on  the  resemblance,  and  expect  me  to  present 
them  with  their  crest  set  in  diamonds  for  my  miniature. 
While  leaning  over,  they  glanced,  first  at  the  green 
pannel — and  then  at  me  ;  comparing  the  grin  of  the 
griffin  with  the  smile  of  unconsciousness  that  I  as- 
sumed, and  which  must  have  looked  very  like  a  pa- 
roxysm of  horror. 

I  grew  more  and  more  ghastly  as  I  affected  to  look 
pleasant  In  endeavouring  to  twist  my  mouth  into 
something  less  disagreeable,  I  only  resembled  a  fury 
playing  on  a  fiddle.  At  last,  finding  that  the  griflm  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  it,  I  left  the  ladies  to  their  soent 
bottles.  I  believe  one  of  them  fainted.  As  I  retreated, 
they  seemed  a  little  surprized  at  my  walking  away  in 
the  usual  manner  like  other  people.  They  looked 
down  and  consulted  together;  they  had  counted  my 
legs. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  defi- 
nite notion  of  my  features ;  as  well  might  I  endeavour 
to  paint  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes,  or  to  turn  a  vinegar 
barrel  into  verse. 

My  nose — let  it  pass  undescribed — a  shape  of  sha- 
dow, a  riddle  to  all  ages.  I  bequeath  its  memory  to 
mankind,  and  in  after  times,  let  it  be  said  that  there 
was  at  least  one  nose  of  which  the  human  mind  could 
form  no  conception ;  I  will  merely  observe,  that  if  it 
should  acquire,  either  from  time  or  the  table,  any  other 
form  or  hue,  it  must  inevitably  be  handsomer  than  it 
is.  My  feet  very  much  resemble  those  that  we  meet 
with  in  modern  poetry,  being  sadly  deficient  in  quan- 
tity when  compared  with  each  other. 

Yet  I  am  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  day ; 
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a  party  is  hardly  considered  complete  without  me.  I 
take  precedence  of  the  youthful  and  the  elegant;  you 
will  always  find  me  in  the  loveliest,  the  liveliest,  and 
the  least  superficial  circle  in  the  room.  I  attract  about 
me  the  gay  and  the  romantic,  the  sentimental  and  the 
impassioned.  Mind,  I  am  not  hired  like  a  genius  or  a 
juggler,  who  is  expected  to  amuse  in  proportion  to  the 
honours  that  are  paid  him ;  and  yet  I  am  hunted  as  a 
curiosity,  and  carried  about  like  a  new  poet,  or  a  new 
shawl. 

But  for  what  1  I  do  not  write  songs,  nor  have  I  made 
any  useless  discovery  in  science. 

To  be  able  to  dance  well,  says  some  old  author,  re- 
quires a  good  understanding;  it  also  requires  legs, 
which  the  articles  that  assist  me  hi  walking,  cannot  be 
correctly  called. 

There  is  some  secret  then,  by  which  ugliness  may 
be  made  fascinating!  There  is:  it  consists  simply  in 
this  singular  fact,  that  I  never  in  my  life  happened  to 
read  any  one  of  the  Scotch  novels !  This  forms  my 
character.  I  am  known  as  "  the  gentleman  who  never 
read  Waverly !"  I  live  upon  the  nil  admirari — I  flour- 
ish from  nothing.  Every  body  is  contending  who  shall 
get  me  into  a  corner  to  describe  me  Amy  Robsart  or 
Flora  Mac  Ivor. 

I  am  like  the  new  world;  all  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
me.  My  ignorance  is  universally  coveted;  to  know 
is  to  be  nothing. 

How  I  am  envied !  All  leave  me  with  an  impression 
that  "  I  am  exceedingly  well  informed,  because  they 
have  communicated  to  me  every  thing  that  they  hap- 
pened to  know  up  that  to  period. 

There  are  some  that  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me,  as 
Y 
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men  did  at  Falstaff ;  but  my  triumph  is  no  less  com- 
plete ;  I  have  captivated  the  loveliest  of  her  sex.  She 
writes  romances,  and  I  have  promised  to  read  none  but 
hers.  I  am  to  furnish  her  with  perpetual  ideas  for  her 
corsairs  and  bandits;  she  will  never  want  a  demon 
while  I  live. 

My  hopes  of  happiness  on  this  point  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  confirmation.  I  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
a  decision,  and  flattered  myself — except  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  standing1  near  a  mirror,  that  it  would  be 
favourable.  In  five  days  an  answer  was  to  be  re- 
turned. 

My  heart  beat  responses  to  the  clock,  and  ticked  as 
if  it  had  been  warranted.  I  watched  every  hour  that 
came,  as  a  debtor  does  a  dun,  and  was  thankful  when 
it  was  gone.  It  would  be  on  the  fourteenth :  memo- 
rable date !  Now  then  for  my  letter.  "  Letitia,"  said  I, 
(these  girls  get  such  fine  names)  "  you  may  bring  up 
my  coffee,  and  mind,  I  expect  a  letter  this  morning, 
pray  let  me  have  it  the  moment  it  comes."  She  started 
at  first,  and  I  believe  almost  tittered.  "There  has 
been  one  already  sir."  "  Then  never  mind  the  coffee 
now,  put  it  down  and  bring  me  the  letter."  "  O,  I  re- 
fused it,  sir,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  discretion.  "  Re- 
fused it!  when?  why]"  It  came  by  the  eight  o'clock 
post,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  a  Valentine,  and  thus  of 
course  you  would  not  take  it  in."  She  indulged  me 
with  another  stare,  and  treated  herself  to  another  titter. 

The  post  now  came.  Heu  mihi,  what  an  inundation 
of  despatches ;  I  forgot  how  many,  some  at  two  pence, 
some  at  three  pence,  none  paid.  Some  were  folded 
mysteriously  and  turned  into  geometrical  forms — the 
seals  were  not  less  multiform,  and  were  graced  with 
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every  impression  from  a  sixpence  to  a  key.  There 
was,  however,  a  surprising  unanimity  in  their  con- 
tents; they  all  struck  at  me  with  some  silly  satire. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  nature  had  done  so  much  for 
me,  that  my  enemies  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  cari- 
cature me. 

I  felt  an  earthquake  within  me,  but  stood  firm.  I 
summoned  my  wits  and  held  a  select  vestry  in  my 
mind.  The  result  was  inevitable.  I  was  obliged  to 
take  in  every  letter  that  came,  till  the  right  one  ar- 
rived. 

Many  bore  the  insignia  of  a  button,  and  more  of  a 
thimble ;  every  one  I  came  to  increased  my  disappoint- 
ment :  I  looked  for  South  Audley  street,  at  the  top, 
and  "yours  sincerely"  at  the  bottom,  in  vain.  My 
mortification  rose  twenty  per  cent.  I  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  ruminating  upon  philosophy  and  the 
post-office,  on  ill-directed  love,  and  mis-directed  letters. 
I  resolved  to  terminate  my  wretchedness  at  once,  and 
wondering  how  Chabert  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse 
prussic  acid,  I  rushed  out  in  search  of  it.  But  I  was 
not  so  lucky  as  Romeo ;  our  apothecaries  are  too  well 
off:  all  refused.  At  last  I  found  a  shop  with  a  boy 
whistling  behind  the  counter ;  I  made  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  be  agreeable,  and  pleaded  some  experiment  in 
natural  philosophy,  but  he  denied  me  like  the  rest.  I 
begged  for  a  little  laudanum  for  the  tooth-ache,  but  he 
reojmmended  tincture  of  myrrh.  He  wrapped  up  my 
change  in  paper,  and  I  was  again  left  in  the  world 
without  a  hope.  I  turned  my  head  and  saw  that  I  was 
passing  a  cutler's  shop. 

I  went  in  and  selected  a  new  set  of  razors ;  they 
were  not  polished,  and  I  could  not  have  them  that 
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night ;  they  were  to  be  sent  in  the  morning,  certainly 
not  later  than  nine.  I  consented  to  live  till  that  hour. 
I  retired  to  bed,  but  to  broken  slumbers.  I  beheld 
nothing  but  scarlet  cloth  and  leather  bags — a  legion 
of  post  men.  I  was  wandering  in  a  hall  lined  with 
looking  glasses ;  I  was  committed  for  trial  for  placing 
my  portrait  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  when  I  awoke  it 
was  very  near  nine ;  only  a  few  minutes  remained  for 
me.  My  eyes  fell  upon  the  glass,  and  I  gave  the  last 
shudder  of  disgust  at  the  unhappy  features  that  in- 
volved me  in  ruin.  The  delay  of  the  cutler  rendered 
me  impatient;  I  wondered  what  the  papers  would  say 
the  next  morning,  and  whether  they  would  have  wood 
cuts.  Unconsciously  I  took  up  the  wet  sheet  before 
me  to  read  my  final  debate.  Underneath  it  lay — mys- 
terious providence ;  a  letter !  It  realized  my  fondest 
dream;  at  the  same  time  Letty  entered  the  room, 
"  Your  razors  are  come."  "  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  then 
give  me  some  hot  water,  for  I  must  dress  directly." 
We  were  tc  be  married  the  first  of  April.  Reader, 
whoever  you.  are,  let  this  be  at  once  your  affliction  and 
your  balm, — that  you  are  less  happy  and  less  ugly. 

[NEW   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE.} 


LIFE, 
i 

"  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

GOD,  thou  hast  fixed  the  date  of  man ; 
And  who  would  lengthen  out  the  span  1 
Enough  of  pain,  and  toils,  and  tears, 
Meet  in  the  round  of  seventy  years ; 
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And  earth  must  like  a  desert  spread, 

When  all  life's  flowers  are  plucked  and  dead ! 

One  year — the  seasons'  changes  o'er — 
What  would  a  thousand  teach  us  more  ? 
Each  hath  its  garlands,  and  its  gloom, 
Its  joyous  festival,  and  doom ; 
And  ancient  lyre,  and  modern  lay 
Chant  the  same  strain  to  welcome  May. 

Tis  day  upon  the  eastern  hills, 
But  shade,  deep  shade,  yon  valley  fills: 
And  thus,  let  centuries  pass,  arrayed 
In  robes  of  mist,  half  light,  half  shade, 
Will  morning  come,  and  wake  the  throng, 
That  plod  life's  beaten  path  along. 

And  see  old  night  her  crown  puts  on, 
Undimmed,  as  when  o'er  Babylon, 
She  wooed  the  Magi's  thoughtful  eye 
To  trace  the  starry  page  on  high  ; 
And  thus  the  sky  hath  ever  shone, 
As  bright,  as  boundless,  as  unknown. 

And  man  is  weak,  and  wayward  still, 
As  proud  to  plan,  as  prone  to  ill, 
The  vaunted  knowledge  he  acquires, 
Is  but  the  wisdom  of  his  sires ; 
And  still  from  age  to  age  the  same, 
The  chase  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  fame. 

And  who  would  be  a  slave,  and  dwell 
For  ever  in  a  dungeon  cell, 
Counting  the  links  that  form  his  chain  1 
Such  is  the  soul  that  would  retain 
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The  fetters  earth's  dull  prison  hinds, 
To  check  the  flight  of  deathless  minds ! 

[MRS.  s.  J.  HALE.] 


GRANDFATHER'S  HOBBY. 

WHEN  some  tall  sage,  revered  and  gray, 
Prolongs  his  late  and  lingering  stay, 
What  reverent  eyes  upon  him  turn  ! 
How  from  his  lips  we  love  to  learn 
The  legends  of  the  olden  time, 
When  the  deep  wood  was  in  its  prune, 
And  when,  as  fancy  paints  the  view, 
All  was  heroic,  bold,  and  new  ! 
What  though  the  gray  old  man  may  stride 
Some  hobby  now  and  then,  and  ride 
Full  tilt  against  this  generation, 
Preaching  the  downfall  of  the  nation  T 
Still,  still,  we  love  to  hear  him  tell 
Of  wile  and  war  with  savage  fell, 
Of  bristling  bears  that  bounded  by 
And  looked  lone  travellers  in  the  eye ; 
Of  panthers  stealing  o'er  the  wold, 
And  hungry  wolves  that  sought  the  fold. 
And  how  around  his  aged  knees, 
All  winter  eve  will  childhood  squeeze, 
And  beg  with  many  an  earnest  dun, 
He'll  tell  of  war  and  Washington! 
How  will  the  favourite  grandson  climb, 
And  claim  his  seat  at  such  a  time, 
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And  list  intently  to  the  tale, 
With  wondering  eye  and  cheek  all  pale- 
Though  he  perchance  can  only  sift 
From  look  and  tone  the  story's  drift. 
How  on  the  morrow  will  that  boy, 
With  swelling  thought  resign  his  toy, 
Steal  the  cocked  hat,  and  on  his  nose, 
The  reverend  spectacles  impose, 
Mount  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  place 
The  wise  gazette  before  his  face; 
And  there,  half  sly,  half  serious,  pore 
The  last  night's  legend  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  deem  himself,  in  boyish  glory, 
Like  the  old  man  that  told  the  story. 


THE  SERAPH  GARLAND. 

THE  flowers  of  Paradise  are  sought, 
The  seraph  garland  given, 

And  the  earthly  brow  where  it  fadeth  not, 
That  brow  't  will  deck  hi  heaven — 

"  Mine,  mine  the  prize," — proud  Valor  cries. 
And  doffed  his  nodding  plume, 

And  the  awed  world,  with  eager  eyes, 
O'er  his  laurels  saw  it  bloom. 

There  fell  a  drop  on  its  brightest  leaf, 
The  hue  of  blood  it  wears — 

There  fell  a  dew — 'twas  the  mourner's  grief- 
It  withered  'neath  her  tears. 

Go,  warrior,  claim  the  wreath  of  Fame ; 
But  this  may  not  be  thine. 
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Then  jocund  Pleasure  lightly  came — 

"  Around  me  your  garland  twine !" 
And  a  glow  as  bright  as  morning  gleams 

On  the  blended  blossoms  played, 
And  then,  like  hues  of  sunset,  streams 

Alternate  light  and  shade. 
A  moment — glow  and  hue  are  past, 

The  garland  droops  in  death  ! 
So  fades  the  flower  beneath  the  blast 

Of  the  Siroc's  withering  breath. 

Next  Wealth  advanced,  with  lordly  air, 

And  spread  his  shining  gold ; 
Then  glanced  his  eye  on  the  garland  fair, 

And  asked  if  it  could  be  sold : 
And  he  proffered  pearls  might  deck  a  throne, 

And  gems  of  costly  dyes, 
And  deemed  the  hallowed  wreath  his  own, 

And  sought  to  seize  the  prize. 
It  shrunk  like  ashes  in  his  clasp ! 

Yet  he  showed  nor  shame,  nor  pain ; 
But  gathered  his  gold  with  firmer  grasp, 

And  counted  it  o'er  again. 

Then  a  sound  like  the  myrtle's  sigh  is  heard, 

When  its  leaves  the  soft  wind  stirs ; 
And  Beauty,  led  by  Youth,  appeared — 

O,  the  garland  must  be  hers ! 
And  on  her  fair  white  brow  it  beamed, 

A  stainless  coronal ; 
Till  her  idle  vanity  hath  dreamed 

Each  gazer  is  her  thrall. 
And  she  hears  her  mirror  call  her  fair, 

And  her  heart  with  pride  doth  swell ; 
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But  while  her  face  claimed  all  her  care, 
A  blight  on  the  garland  fell ! 

Then  Learning  laid  his  volume  down, 

On  his  lip  was  a  lofty  smile, 
And  his  glance  with  the  lightning's  brilliance 
shone, 

For  the  meed  will  reward  his  toil. 
Genius,  aye,  the  dream  is  thine 

To  win  all  glorious  things ; 
Yet  oft  on  thy  mind,  in  its  flights  divine, 

There  fall  deep  shadowings : 
And  then  doth  the  syren  world  prevail, 

To  lure  thee  from  the  skies; 
For  this  the  garland  waxeth  pale, 

Thou  canst  not  wear  the  prize. 

But  now,  her  meek  eye  raised  to  heaven, 

And  bathed  in  the  contrite  tear, 
As  she  had  erred,  and  been  forgiven, 

Sweet  Piety  drew  near ; 
Her  humble  heart  no  claim  preferred; 

Already  was  she  blest ; 
For  in  her  hand  was  the  Holy  Word, 

Its  precepts  on  her  breast — 
O,  bind  the  garland  round  her  brow — 

And  fanned  by  the  breath  of  prayer, 
Like  Hope  the  buds  are  glowing  now, — 

As  Love  the  blossoms  fair ! 
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A  MOTHER. 

WHO  should  it  be?— Where  shouidst  thou  look  for 

kindness, 

When  we  are  sick,  where  can  we  turn  for  succour  ? 
When  we  are  wretched,  where  can  we  complain  1 
And  when  tie  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  us, 
Where  can  "we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye, 
With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  1 

[JOANNA  BAILLIE.] 


LONELINESS. 

Go,  plunge  in  the  depths  of  the  forest's  gloom, 
Or  traverse  the  sea-beaten  shore, 

Or  linger  alone  by  the  ruined  tomb, 
Or  list  to  the  night- wind's  roar ; — 

And  lonely  thoughts  may  haunt  thee  then, 

But  never  so  sad  will  they  be, 
As  when  in  the  crowded  cities  of  men, 

Where  all  are  strangers  to  thee ! 

For  God  seems  present  when  man  is  alone, 

And  the  spirit  on  Him  relies ; 
But  when  'mid  the  human  world  we're  thrown, 

The  heart  asks  human  ties. 


I 
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CHOCORUA'S  CURSE. 

THE  rocky  county  of  Stafford,  New  Hampshire,  is 
remarkable  for  its  wild  and  broken  scenery.     Ranges 
of  hills  towering  one  above  another,  as  if  eager  to 
look  upon  the  beautiful  country,  which  afar  off  lies 
sleeping  in  the  embrace  of  heaven ;  precipices,  from 
which  the  young  eagles  take  their  flight  to  the  sun ; 
dells  rugged  and  tangled  as  the  dominions  of  Roderick 
vich  Alpine,  and  ravines  dark  and  deep  enough  for  the 
death-scene  of  a  bandit,  form  the  magnificent  charac- 
teristics of  this  picturesque  region.     A  high  precipice, 
called  Chocorua's  Cliff,  is  rendered  peculiarly  inter- 
esting by  a  legend  which  tradition  has  scarcely  saved 
from  utter  oblivion.     Had  it  been  in  Scotland,  perhaps 
the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  would  have  hallowed  it,  and 
Americans  would  have  crowded  there  to  kindle  fancy 
on  the  altar  of  memory.     Being  in  the  midst  of  our 
own  romantic  scenery,  it  is  little  known,  and  less  visited ; 
for  the  vicinity  is  as  yet  untraversed  by  rail  roads  or 
canals,  and  no  '  Mountain  House,'  perched  on  these 
tremendous  battlements,  allures  the  traveller  hither  to 
mock  the  majesty  of  nature  with  the  insipidities  of 
fashion.     Our  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Cole,  found  the 
sunshine  and  the  winds  sleeping  upon  it  in  solitude  and 
secrecy ;  and  his  pencil  has  brought  it  before  us  in  its 
stern  repose. 

In  olden  time,  when  Goffe  and  Whalley  passed  for 
wizzards  and  mountain  spirits  among  the  superstitious, 
the  vicinity  of  the  spot  we  have  been  describing  was 
occupied  by  a  very  small  colony,  which,  either  from 
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discontent  or  enterprise,  had  retired  into  this  remote 
part  of  New  Hampshire.  Most  of  them  were  ordinary 
men,  led  to  this  independent  mode  of  life  from  an  im- 
patience of  restraint,  which  as  frequently  accompanies 
vulgar  obstinacy  as  generous  pride.  But  there  was 
one  master  spirit  among  them,  who  was  capable  of  a 
higher  destiny  than  he  ever  fulfilled.  The  conscious- 
ness of  this  had  stamped  something  of  proud  humility 
on  the  face  of  Cornelius  Campbell ;  something  of  a 
haughty  spirit  strongly  curbed  by  circumstances  he 
could  not  control,  and  at  which  he  scorned  to  murmur. 
He  assumed  no  superiority;  but  unconsciously  he 
threw  around  him  the  spell  of  intellect,  and  his  com- 
panions felt,  they  knew  not  why,  that  he  was  *  among 
them,'  but  not  of  them.  His  stature  was  gigantic,  and 
he  had  the  bold,  quick  tread  of  one  who  had  wandered 
frequently  and  fearlessly  among  the  terrible  hiding- 
places  of  nature.  His  voice  was  harsh,  but  his  whole 
countenance  possessed  singular  capabilities  for  tender- 
ness of  expression ;  and  sometimes,  under  the  gentle 
influence  of  domestic  excitement,  his  hard  features 
would  be  rapidly  lighted  up,  seeming  like  the  sun-shine 
flying  over  the  shaded  fields  in  an  April  day. 

His  companion  was  one  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  and  retain  the  deep,  strong  energies  of  manly 
love.  She  had  possessed  extraordinary  beauty;  and 
had  in  the  full  maturity  of  an  excellent  judgment,  re- 
linquished several  splendid  alliances,  and  incurred  her 
father's  displeasure,  for  the  sake  of  Cornelius  Camp- 
bell. Had  political  circumstances  proved  favourable, 
his  talents  and  ambition  would  unquestionably  have 
worked  out  a  path  to  emolument  and  fame ;  but  he  had 
been  a  zealous  and  active  enemy  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
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the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  death- 
warrant  of  his  hopes.  Immediate  flight  became  ne- 
cessary, and  America  was  the  chosen  place  of  refuge. 
His  adherence  to  Cromwell's  party  was  not  occasioned 
by  religious  sympathy,  but  by  political  views,  too  liberal 
and  philosophical  for  the  state  of  the  people;  therefore, 
Cornelius  Campbell  was  no  favourite  with  our  fore- 
fathers, and  being  of  a  proud  nature,  he  withdrew  with 
his  family  to  the  solitary  place  we  have  mentioned. 

It  seemed  a  hard  fate  for  one  who  had  from  childhood 
been  accustomed  to  indulgence  and  admiration ;  yet 
Mrs.  Campbell  enjoyed  more  than  she  had  done  in  her 
days  of  splendour ;  so  much  deeper  are  the  sources  of 
happiness  than  those  of  gayety.  Even  her  face  had 
suffered  little  from  time  and  hardship.  The  bloom  on 
her  cheek,  which  in  youth  had  been  like  the  sweet-pea 
blossom,  that  most  feminine  of  all  flowers,  had,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  faded ;  but  her  rich,  intellectual  ex- 
pression, did  but  receive  additional  majesty  from  years; 
and  the  exercise  of  quiet  domestic  love,  which,  where 
it  is  suffered  to  exist,  always  deepens  and  brightens 
with  time,  had  given  a  bland  and  placid  expression, 
which  might  well  have  atoned  for  the  absence  of  more 
striking  beauty.  To  such  a  woman  as  Caroline  Camp- 
bell, of  what  use  would  have  been  some  modern  doc- 
trines of  equality  and  independence  1 

With  a  mind  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  her  husband's  intellectual  energies,  she  had  a 
heart  that  could  not  have  found  another  home.  The 
bird  will  drop  into  its  nest  though  the  treasures  of 
earth  and  sky  are  open.  To  have  proved  marriage  a 
tyranny,  and  the  cares  of  domestic  life  a  thraldom, 
would  have  affected  Caroline  Campbell  as  little,  as  to 
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be  told  that  the  pure,  sweet  atmosphere  she  breathed, 
was  pressing  upon  her  so  many  pounds  to  every  square 
inch ! 

Over  such  a  heart,  and  such  a  soul,  external  circum- 
stances have  little  power;  all  worldly  interest  was 
concentrated  in  her  husband  and  babes,  and  her  spirit 
was  satisfied  with  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  joy 
which  nature  gives,  and  God  has  blessed. 

A  very  small  settlement,  in  such  a  remote  place,  was 
of  course  subject  to  inconvenience  and  occasional  suf- 
fering. From  the  Indians  they  received  neither  injury 
nor  insult.  No  cause  of  quarrel  had  ever  arisen  ;  and, 
although  their  frequent  visits  were  sometimes  trouble- 
some, they  never  had  given,,  indications  of  jealousy  or 
malice.  Chocorua  was  a  prophet  among  them,  and  as 
such  an  object  of  peculiar  respect  He  had  a  mind 
which  education  and  motive  would  ha,ye  nerved  with 
giant  strength  ;  but  growing  up  in  savagp  freedom,  it 
wasted  itself  in  dark,  fierce,  ungovernable -» passions. 
There  was  something  fearful  in  the  quiet  haughtiness 
of  his  lip — it  seemed  so  like  slumbering  power-)  too 
proud  to  be  lightly  roused,  and  too  implacable  to  sleep 
again.  In  his  small,  black,  fiery  eye,  expression  lay 
coiled  up  like  a  beautiful  snake.  The  white  people 
knew  that  his  hatred  would  be  terrible  ;  but  they  had 
never  provoked  it,  and  even  the  children  became  too 
much  accustomed  to  him  to  fear  him. 

Chocorua  had  a  son,  about  nine  or  ten  years  old,  to 
whom  Caroline  Campbell  had  occasionally  made  such 
gaudy  presents  as  were  likely  to  attract  his  savage 
fancy.  This  won  the  child's  affections,  so  that  he  be- 
came a  familiar  visitant,  almost  an  inmate  of  their 
dwelling ;  and  being  unrestrained  by  the  courtesies  of 
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civilized  life,  he  would  inspect  every  thing,  and  taste 
of  every  thing  which  came  in  his  way.  Some  poison, 
prepared  for  a  mischievous  fox,  which  had  long  troubled 
the  little  settlement,  was  discovered  and  drunk  by  the 
Indian  boy ;  and  he  went  home  to  his  father  to  sicken 
and  die.  From  that  moment  jealousy  and  hatred  took 
possession  of  Chocorua's  soul.  He  never  told  his  sus- 
picions— he  brooded  over  them  in  secret,  to  nourish  the 
deadly  revenge  he  contemplated  against  Cornelius 
Campbell. 

The  story  of  Indian  animosity  is  always  the  same. 
Cornelius  Campbell  left  his  hut  for  the  fields  early  one 
bright,  balmy  morning  in  June.  Still  a  lover,  though 
ten  years  a  husband,  his  last  look  was  turned  towards 
his  wife,  answering  her  parting  smile — his  last  action 
a  kiss  for  each  of  his  children.  When  he  returned  to 
dinner,  they  were  dead — all  dead !  and  their  disfigured 
bodies  too  cruelly  showed  that  an  Indian's  hand  had 
done  the  work ! 

In  such  a  mind,  grief,  like  all  other  emotions,  was 
tempestuous.  Home  had  been  to  him  the  only  verdant 
spot  in  the  wide  desert  of  life.  In  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren he  had  garnered  up  all  his  heart;  and  now  they 
were  torn  from  him,  the  remembrance  of  their  love 
clung  to  him  like  the  death  grapple  of  a  drowning  man, 
sinking  him  down,  down,  into  darkness  and  death. 
This  was  followed  by  a  calm  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible — the  creeping  agony  of  despair,  that  brings 
with  it  no  power  of  resistance. 

•  It  was  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  him  steal. 

Such,  for  many  days,  was  the  state  of  Cornelius 
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Campbell.  Those  who  knew  and  reverenced  him, 
feared  that  the  spark  of  reason  was  for  ever  extin- 
guished. But  it  rekindled  again ;  and  with  it  came  a 
wild,  demoniac  spirit  of  revenge.  The  death-groan 
of  Chocorua  would  make  him  smile  in  his  dreams; 
and  when  he  waked,  death  seemed  too  pitiful  a  venge- 
ance for  the  anguish  that  was  eating  into  his  very  souL 

Chocorua's  brethren  were  absent  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition at  the  time  he  committed  the  murder;  and 
those  who  watched  his  movements  observed  that  he 
frequently  climbed  the  high  precipice,  which  afterward 
took  his  name,  probably  looking  out  for  indications  of 
their  return. 

Here  Cornelius  Campbell  resolved  to  effect  his 
deadly  purpose.  A  party  was  formed  under  his  guid- 
ance, to  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat,  and  the  dark- 
minded  prophet  was  to  be  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  to 
his  lair. 

The  morning  sun  had  scarce  cleared  away  the  fogs, 
when  Chocorua  started  at  a  loud  voice  from  beneath 
the  precipice,  commanding  him  to  throw  himself  into 
the  deep  abyss  below.  He  knew  the  voice  of  his 
enemy,  and  replied  with  an  Indian's  calmness.  '  The 
Great  Spirit  gave  life  to  Chocorua ;  and  Chocorua  will 
not  throw  it  away  at  the  command  of  a  white  man.' 
'  Then  hear  the  Great  Spirit  speak  in  the  white  man's 
thunder !'  exclaimed  Cornelius  Campbell,  as  he  pointed 
his  gun  to  the  precipice.  Chocorua,  though  fierce  and 
fearless  as  a  panther,  had  never  overcome  his  dread  of 
fire  arms.  He  placed  his  hands  upon  his  ears  to  shut 
out  the  stunning  report ;  the  next  moment  the  blood 
bubbled  from  his  neck,  and  he  reeled  fearfully  on  the. 
edge  of  the  precipice.  But  he  recovered  himself,  and 
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raising  himself  on  his  hands,  he  spoke  in  a  loud  voice 
that  grew  more  terrific  as  its  huskiness  increased. 
A  curse  upon  ye,  white  men  !  May  the  Great  Spirit 
curse  ye  when  he  speaks  in  the  clouds,  and  his  words 
are  fire !  Chocorua  had  a  son — and  ye  killed  him 
while  the  sky  looked  bright!  Lightning  blast  your 
crops  !  Wind  and  fire  destroy  your  dwellings  !  The 
Evil  Spirit  breathe  death  upon  your  cattle!  Your 
graves  lie  in  the  war-path  of  the  Indian !  Panthers 
howl,  and  wolves  fatten  over  your  bones  !  Chocorua 
goes  to  the  Great  Spirit — his  curse  stays  with  the 
white  men ! 

The  prophet  sunk  upon  the  ground,  still  uttering 
inaudible  curses — and  they  left  his  bones  to  whiten 
in  the  sun.  But  his  curse  rested  on  the  settlement 
The  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  were  busy  among 
them,  the  winds  tore  up  trees  and  hurled  them  at  their 
dwellings,  their  crops  were  blasted,  their  cattle  died, 
and  sickness  came  upon  their  strongest  men.  At  last 
the  remnant  of  them  departed  from  the  fatal  spot  to 
mingle  with  more  populous  and  prosperous  colonies. 
Cornelius  Campbell  became  a  hermit,  seldom  seeking 
or  seeing  his  fellow  men ;  and  two  years  after  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  hut. 

To  this  day  the  town  of  Burton,  in  New  Hampshire, 
is  remarkable  for  a  pestilence  which  infects  its  cattle ; 
and  the  superstitious  think  that  Chocorua's  spirit  still 
sits  enthroned  upon  his  precipice. 

[AUTHOR  OF  *  HOBONOK.'] 
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MODESTY. 

A  VIOLET  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! — 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

[WORDSWORTH.] 


THE  GLOVE. 

IN  former  days,  there  was  no  cavalier  in  Florence 
better  known  than  Alfonso  Leonati.  His  manly  ap- 
pearance and  gallant  bearing  made  him  a  great  fa- 
vourite among  the  ladies,  who  were  then  accustomed 
to  judge  of  men.  otherwise  than  at  present ;  and  he 
was  not  less  esteemed  by  the  citizens  of  the  good  city ; 
for  at  that  time  feuds  were  frequent  with  neighbouring 
states,  and  Alfonso  was  always  ready  to  protect  the 
right  When  the  crusade  was  preached,  he  forthwith 
took  up  the  cross,  and  collecting  together  a  body  of 
ten  stout  men  at  arms,  paid  at  his  own  cost,  went  to  the 
Holy  Land,  where  he  did  good  service ;  and  though  he 
was  wounded  more  than  once,  brought  back  to  Flo- 
rence the  fame  of  a  gallant  and  devout  warrior.  It 
was  not  long  after  his  return,  that  going  to  matins  in 
the  great  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  at  least  once  in  every  week,  he  saw  a  lady 
of  great  beauty,  earnestly  engaged  at  her  devotions, 
before  a  shrine  which  had  been  lately  endowed,  on  the 
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right  hand  as  you  enter  at  the  south  door.  If  I  tell  you 
that  Alfonso  thought  more  of  the  lady  than  his  prayers, 
you  will  not  be  surprised,  for  he  was  young  and  hand- 
some, and  such  a  man  as  might  naturally  love  the  so- 
ciety of  a  fair  lady ;  and  besides,  he  had  been  for  some 
years  in  foreign  parts,  where,  as  I  have  heard,  the  la- 
dies may  not  be  compared  in  beauty  with  those  of 
Florence.  When  the  lady  had  concluded  her  devo- 
tions, Alfonso  forthwith  followed  her,  to  discover  the 
place  of  her  residence,  which  he  found  to  be  in  a  fine 
house  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  then 
inhabited  by  the  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  peo- 
ple. It  was  natural  that  he  should  make  inquiries 
about  one  with  whom  he  had  thus  fallen  in  love,  and 
he  learned  that  she  was  named  Teresa  Galazzi,  the 
widow  of  a  gentleman  who  died  two  years  before, 
leaving  her,  who  was  still  young,  a  large  fortune  for 
those  times ;  that  her  wealth  and  beauty  had  brought 
her  many  suitors,  but  that  she  had  hitherto  treated 
them  all  with  scorn.  Alfonso  had  seen  too  much  of 
battles  and  of  the  world,  to  be  frightened  by  a  lady's 
eyes,  and  obtaining,  through  a  friend,  an  introduction 
to  Donna  Teresa,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  show  his 
passion  for  her,  as  a  skilful  and  ardent  lover  is  wont  to 
do.  You  may  read  in  the  volume  of  Mazzucci,  what 
he  said  and  what  he  did,  and  how  many  arts  he  used 
to  succeed  in  his  design,  for  they  are  there  all  well 
and  minutely  set  forth ;  but  I  shall  here  only  say,  that 
though  the  lady  would  often  display  marks  of  affection, 
they  were  generally  followed  by  some  act  of  unkind- 
ness,  which,  but  for  the  ardent  and  devoted  love  of 
Alfonso,  would  have  driven  off  her  suitor  for  ever. 
These  too,  I  shall  leave  you  to  seek  in  the  novel  itself. 
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Several  months  had  passed  away  in  this  manner,  during 
which  the  hopes  of  our  cavalier  were  alternately  ele- 
vated and  depressed,  when  it  happened  that  the  nup- 
tials of  a  famous  princess  were  celebrated  at  Florence, 
with  tournaments  and  games,-  and  great  rejoicings, 
such  as  were  common  and  much  desired  at  that  time. 
Among  these  games  there  was  appointed  to  be  a  con- 
flict between  a  knight  of  renown  and  a  fierce  lion,  sent 
as  a  present  to  the  city  from  a  certain  king  in  Numidia, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he  who  should  undertake  and 
prove  victorious  in  this  conflict,  would  ever  after  be  held 
the  boldest  and  bravest  knight  of  the  age.  Now  Donna 
Teresa,  having  more  pride  than  affection,  desired  our 
cavalier  to  enter  the  lists,  and  promised  him  her  hand 
as  the  reward  of  victory.  I  need  not  say  how  gladly 
Alfonso  agreed  to  this,  which,  indeed,  he  looked  on  as 
no  great  matter.  You  must  read  in  Mazzucci,  the  his- 
tory of  the  gay  assemblage,  the  glittering  spectacle 
of  knights  and  ladies,  and  all  the  ceremonies  that  at- 
tended the  combat.  Teresa  was  seated  in  a  lofty  bal- 
cony, where  she  was  seen  by  her  lover,  who  was  filled 
with  new  ardour  at  the  display  of  her  charms  on  that 
day.  Taking  his  station  immediately  beneath  her  gal- 
lery, he  waited  the  approach  of  the  ferocious  monarch 
of  the  desert.  Fierce  from  hunger  and  confinement, 
the  infuriated  monster  rushed  forth  as  soon  as  the  gate 
of  his  den  was  unfastened,  and  made  directly  to  the 
knight,  who  awaited  him  bent  on  one  knee,  and  his 
short  spear  extended  before  him.  At  the  moment  the 
beast  was  about  to  spring,  the  unfeeling  Teresa  threw 
her  glove  at  the  foot  of  Alfonso,  and  to  prove  her  power 
over  her  lover,  cried  to  him  to  seize  and  restore  it. 
The  gallantry  of  the  knight  got  the  better  of  his  pru- 
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dence :  he  stooped  to  catch  the  glove  of  his  mistress, 
and  thus  lost  his  guard;  the  lion  sprung  forward 
before  he  could  recover  it,  and  though  the  shield 
and  breast-plate  of  the  knight  protected  him  from  his 
claws,  he  fell  prostrate  before  the  furious  beast.  A 
shriek  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowded  galleries, 
and  all  looked  on  the  death  of  the  noble  cavalier  as 
inevitable — when,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
and  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  he  grasped  a  short 
dagger  which  was  stuck  loosely  in  his  belt,  and  before 
the  lion  recovered  himself  from  the  force  with  which 
he  had  sprang  forward,  plunged  it  in  his  heart.  As 
the  gallant  warrior  arose  from  the  arena,  shouts  of 
applause  hailed  his  victory ;  butr  without  noticing  this, 
he  turned  to  the  gallery,  and  presenting  the  glove  to 
his  mistress,  renounced  for  ever,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gay  assembly,  his  faith  and  devotion  to  one,  who  had 
not  hesitated  to  gratify  her  vanity  at  the  risk  of  her 
lover's  life.  This  act  of  Alfonso  was  received  with 
new  cheers.  Teresa,  from  that  day,  became  an  object 
of  aversion,  and  her  fortune  and  charms  were  equally 
neglected,  so  that  she  was  content  to  retire  to  a  con- 
vent, where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life. 


WHERE  IS  HE? 

«  Man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?"— Job  v. 

AND  where  is  he  1  not  by  the  side 

Of  her  whose  wants  he  loved  to  tend ; 

Not  o'er  those  valleys  wandering  wide, 
Where  sweetly  lost,  he  oft  would  wend ! 
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That  form  beloved  he  marks  no  more, 
Those  scenes  admired  no  more  shall  see ; 

Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before, 
And  she  as  fair — but  where  is  he  ? 

No,  no ;  the  radiance  is  not  dun, 

That  used  to  gild  his  favourite  hill ; 
The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him, 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still 
But,  ah !  his  home  is  not  as  fair, 

Neglected  must  his  garden  be, 
The  lilies  droop  and  wither  there, 

And  seem  to  whisper,  "Where  is  he 7" 

His  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall, 

But  where  is  now  this  proud  display  ? 
His  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  all 

Desire  could  frame ;  but  where  are  they? 
And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands 

Protected  by  the  circling  sea, 
Surrounded  by  admiring  bands, 

Seemed  proudly  strong — and  where  is  he  ! 

The  church-yard  bears  an  added  stone, 

The  fire-side  shows  a  vacant  chair ; 
Here  sadness  dwells,  and  weeps  alone, 

And  death  displays  his  banner  there. 
The  life  has  gone,  the  breath  has  fled, 

And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be ; 
The  well  known  form,  the  welcome  tread, 

O  where  are  they,  and  where  is  he? 

[NEELE.] 
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WOMAN. 

GONE  from  her  cheek  is  the  summer  bloom, 
And  her  breath  has  lost  all  its  faint  perfume, 
And  the  gloss  has  dropped  from  her  golden  hair, 
And  her  forehead  is  pale,  though  no  longer  fair. 

And  the  spirit  that  sate  on  her  soft  blue  eye 
Is  struck  with  cold  mortality ; 
And  the  smile  that  played  on  her  lip  hath  fled, 
And  every  grace  hath  now  left  the  dead. 

Like  slaves  they  obeyed  her  in  height  of  powers 
But  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hour ; 
And  the  crowds  that  swore  for  her  love  to  die, 
Shrank  from  the  tone  of  her  last  sad  sigh — 
And  this  is  man's  fidelity. 

'Tis  woman  alone,  with  a  firmer  heart, 

Can  see  all  these  idols  of  life  depart, 

And  love  the  more,  and  soothe  and  bless 

Man  in  his  utter  wretchedness.  [ANOS.] 


LIFE  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 

IN  the  shape  of  "Fragments  of  an  Antediluvian 
Diary,"  we  have  the  following  sketches,  by  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  of  Manchester,  whose  name  has  lately  come 
with  much  acceptance  before  the  public. 
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The  ideas  are  striking  and  poetical,  and  the  lan- 
guage employed,  well  suited  to  the  occasion. 

*****  To-day  I  am  a  hundred  years  old. 
How  blissful  are  the  feelings  of  boyhood !  My  senses 
are  acute  as  the  tree  with  the  shrinking  leaf.  My 
blood  bounds  through  my  veins  as  the  river  pours 
through  the  valley,  rejoicing  in  its  strength.  Life  lies 
before  me  like  another  plain  of  Shinar — vast,  unoccu- 
pied, inviting— I  will  fill  it  with  achievements  and  plea- 
sures !  In  about  sixty  years  it  will  be  time  for  me  to 
think  of  marrying :  my  kinswoman  Zillah,  will,  by  that 
time,  have  emerged  from  girlhood ;  she  already  gives 
promise,  I  hear,  of  comeliness  and  discretion.  Twenty 
years  hence  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  her  father,  that  I  may 
see  how  she  grows ;  meanwhile,  I  will  build  a  city,  to 
receive  her  when  she  becomes  my  wife.  *  *  * 

Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed  since  my  mar- 
riage. Can  it  be1?  It  seems  but  yesterday  since  I 
sported  like  a  young  antelope  round  my  father's  tent, 
or,  climbing  the  dark  cedars,  nestled  like  a  bird 
among  the  thick  boughs — and  now  I  am  a  man  in  au- 
thority, as  well  as  hi  the  prime  -of  life-.  I  lead  out  my 
trained  servants  to  the  fight,  and  sit  head  of  the  coun- 
cil, beneath  the  very  tree  where,  as  an  infant,  my 
mother  laid  me  to  sleep.  Jazed,  my  youngest  born,  a 
lovely  babe  of  thirty  summers,  is  dead ;  but  I  have  four 
goodly  sons  remaining.  And  my  three  daughters  are 
fair  as  their  mother,  when  I  first  met  her  in  the  Acacia 
grove,  where  now  stands  one  of  my  city  watch-towers. 
They  are  the  pride  of  the  plain,  no  less  for  their  ac- 
quirements than  their  beauty.  No  damsel  carries  the 
pitcher  from  the  fountain  with  the  grace  of  Adah; 
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none  can  dry  the  summer  fruits  like  Azubah — and  none 
can  fashion  a  robe  of  skins  with  the  skill  of  Milcah. 
When  their  cousin  Mahaleel  has  seen  another  half 
century,  he  shall  take  the  choice  of  the  three.  *  *  * 
My  eight  hundredth  birth-day!  And  now  I  feel 
the  approach  of  age  and  infirmity.  My  beard  is  be- 
come white  as  the  blossoms  of  the  almond-tree.  I  am 
constrained  to  use  a  staff  when  I  journey ;  the  stars 
look  less  bright  than  formerly ;  the  flowers  smell  less 
odorous ;  I  have  laid  Zillah  in  the  tomb  in  the  rock ; 
Milcah  is  gone  to  the  dwelling  of  Mahaleel ;  my  sons 
take  my  place  at  the  council  and  in  the  field ; — all  is 
changed.  The  long  future  is  become  the  short  past 
The  earth  is  full  of  violence ;  the  ancient  and  the 
honourable  are  sinking  beneath  the  young  and  the  vi- 
cious. The  giants  stalk  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  where  once  dwelt  a  quiet  people ; 
all  is  changed.  The  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  mon- 
eters  of  the  deep  growl  and  press  on  us  with  unwonted 
fury ;  traditions,  visions,  and  threatenings,  are  abroad. 
What  fearful  doom  hangs  over  this  fair  world,  I  know 
not ;  it  is  enough  that  I  am  leaving  it ;  yet  another  five 
or  eight  score  years,  and  the  tale  will  be  complete. 
But  have  I,  in  very  deed,  trod  this  earth  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  1  It  is  false ;  I  am  yet  a  boy.  I  have  had 
a  dream — a  long,  long,  busy  dream,  of  buying  and 
gelling ;  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  of  building 
and  planting;  feasting  and  warring;  sorrowing  and 
rejoicing;  loving  and  hating:  but  it  is  false  to  call  it  a 
life.  Go  to — it  has  been  a  vision  of  the  night ;  and 
now  that  I  am  awake,  I  will  forget  it  "  Lamech,  my 
son,  how  long  is  it  since  we  planted  the  garden  of 
oaks  beside  the  river  1  Was  it  not  yesterday  1"  "  Mj 
2A 
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father,  dost  thou  sport  ]  Those  oaks  cast  a  broad  shadow 
when  my  sister  carried  me  beneath  them  in  her  arms, 
and  wove  me  chaplets  of  their  leaves."  "Thou  art 
right,  my  son ,  and  I  am  old.  Lead  me  to  thy  mother's 
tomb,  and  there  leave  me  to  meditate.  What  am  I  the 
better  for  my  past  length  of  being  1  Where  will  be  its 
records  when  I  am  gone!  They  are  yonder— on  all 
sides.  Will  those  massy  towers  fain  Will  those 
golden  plains  become  desolate  1  Will  the  children  that 
call  me  father,  forget  1  The  seers  utter  dark  sayings 
upon  their  harps,  when  they  sing  of  the  future ;  they 
say  our  descendants  shall  be  men  of  dwindled  stature  ; 
that  the  years  of  their  lives  shall  be  contracted  to  the 
span  of  our  boyhood  ; — but  what  is  that  future  to  me? 
I  have  listened  to  the  tales  of  Paradise — nay,  hi  the 
blue  distance,  I  have  seen  the  dark  tops  of  its  cedars. 
I  have  heard  the  solemn  melodies  of  Jubal  when  he  sat 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  sound  of  the  waves  mingled 
with  his  harping.  I  have  seen  angels  the  visitants  of 
men — I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection — what  is 
the  future  to  me  1"  [TRAVELLER.] 


THE  BEECH  TREE'S  PETITION. 

O  LEAVE  this  barren  spot  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  ! 
Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark,  unwarming  shade  below ; 
Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue ; 
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Nor  fruits  of  Autumn,  blossom-born, 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn ; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me ; 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree. 

Thrice  twenty  summers  have  I  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour, 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade, 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made ; 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame, 
Carved  many  a  long  forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound, 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground ; 
By  all  that  Love  has  whispered  here, 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravished  ear ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honour  me, 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

[CAMPBELL.] 


THE  YOUNG  ARAB  SHEIK. 

A  TALE,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  ARABIAN  MANNERS. 

"  Free  as  the  mountain  air." 

THE  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  was  scorching  the  de- 
sert plain  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  intensity  of  its 
rays  warned  the  pilgrim  to  rest  himself  beneath  the 
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shady  palm,  and  induced  the  wild  Arab  to  put  spurs  to 
his  fleet  steed,  and  seek  out  his  temporary  home.  At 
a  distance  were  seen  the  mountains  of  Horeb  and  Sinai; 
between  them  and  the  traveller  of  the  desert,  appeared 
one  of  those  delightful  spots  on  which  the  eye  of  the 
Arab  looks  with  peculiar  pleasure.  He  is  the  child  of 
enthusiasm  and  romance,  and  though  his  life  is  one 
continued  scene  of  predatory  warfare,  he  bounds  over 
the  plains  with  the  rapturous  feelings  of  a  superior 
being,  and  for  him  alone  is  "  Eden  raised  in  the  waste 
wilderness."  The  palm-tree,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
pomegranate  were  towering  over  this  garden  of  the 
desert.  It  gladdens  the  weary  pilgrim  when  he  first 
beholds  it  from  afar,  and  his  heart  leaps  with  delight 
when  he  is  sheltered  in  its  bosom  from  the  fierceness 
of  the  sky,  and  his  feet  relieved  from  the  insupportable 
heat  of  the  burning  sands.  He  sits  in  this  grateful 
shade,  and  refreshes  himself  with  the  fruit  of  the  ta^ 
marind  and  the  Indian  fig-tree,  and  drinks  the  milk  of 
the  cocoa-nut. 

An  Arab  flew  along  the  desert,  on  his  beautiful 
courser.  His  long  lance  was  in  his  right  hand,  and 
his  sabre  hung  by  his  side ;  his  firelock  was  fixed  at 
the  saddle  bow.  He  passed  along  with  the  swiftness 
of  an  arrow,  but  the  easy  motion  of  his  beast  roused 
him  not- from  the  luxury  of  his  imagination.  His  eye 
was  lifeless,  and  a  settled  gravity  overspread  his  fea- 
tures, but  his  mind  was  actively  employed  in  scenes  of 
romance.  He  was  thinking  of  the  fair  Cora,  the  de- 
light of  the  desert,  and  he  had  separated  himself  from 
his  tribe,  that  he  might  search  out  the  tent  of  the  old 
sheik,  her  father.  He  bent  his  way  towards  the  oasis, 
nor  would  he  have  been  long  in  reaching  it,  but  his 
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attention  was  at  this  moment  directed  to  an  object 
which  appeared  on  the  horizon :  at  sight  of  it  he  abated 
his  speed,  and  somewhat  altered  his  course. 

The  dark  speck  had  motion,  yet  what  it  might  be,  a 
common  eye  could  not  have  determined  ;  but  the  eye 
of  a  Bedouin  is  seldom  deceived.  The  Arab  placed 
his  spear  in  rest,  and  passed  on  at  an  easy  pace.  The 
object  now  began  to  assume  a  determinate  form,  and  a 
horseman  might  be  perceived,  advancing  rapidly  across 
the  plain.  The  Arab  eyed  the  stranger  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  when  he  had  come  up  within  a  bow- 
shot, suddenly  wheeled  his  horse  round,  and  charged 
him  at  full  speed.  The  stranger  drew  his  sabre,  but 
the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Arab  could  not  be  with- 
stood ;  and  though  the  former  received  no  wound,  by 
reason  of  the  spear  alighting  on  the  saddle,  yet  the 
force  of  the  charge  overthrew  both  man  and  horse,  and, 
before  they  could  recover  themselves,  the  Arab  was  at 
the  spot  with  his  firelock  pointed  on  his  fallen  adver- 
sary. "  I  want  a  gift  for  Cora,"  exclaimed  the  Arab ; 
"  give  me  your  gold,  and  do  not  oblige  me  to  shed  your 
blood ;  it  is  counted  a  curse  among  us  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  traveller  in  the  desert"  "  Methinks  (an- 
swered the  other)  your  scruples  are  somewhat  too 
nice ;  after  upsetting  me  so  unceremoniously,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  preach  morality  whilst  you  are  robbing 
me." 

"  What  have  the  sons  of  Ishmael  J"  said  the  Arab : 
"  by  fraud  our  progenitor  was  deprived  of  his  inherit- 
ance, and  by  force  we  may  recover  our  right  Nothing 
was  left  for  us,  but  what  our  arms  might  obtain  from 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler ;  we  have  no  home  but  the 
desert.'* 

2A2 
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"  If  you  will  remove  that  old  rusty  firelock  from  my 
nether  jaw,"  said  the  traveller,  "I  shall  feel  much 
more  at  home  than  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  Here 
are  two  bags  filled  with  gold  sequins  of  Cairo — take 
them  and  be  satisfied."  The  Arab  stretched  out  hia 
right  hand  to  take  them,  still  holding  his  firelock  in 
the  left,  steadied  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  di- 
rected towards  his  prisoner.  "  I  should  judge  by  their 
weight,"  said  he,  poising  the  bags  as  he  spoke,  "  that 
it  is  as  you  say,  and  I  shall  examine  them  at  my  leisure. 
There  is  no  necessity,"  continued  he,  slowly  replacing 
his  firelock  in  its  rest,  "  for  you  to  remain  longer  on 
the  ground,  the  heat  of  the  sand  may  incommode  you." 
"Your  courtesy  is  rather  ill-timed,"  said  the  traveller, 
rising,  and  clearing  his  disordered  dress  from  the  sand, 
"  and  I  can  very  well  dispense  with  any  further  atten- 
tions from  you.  I  have  already  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  your  favours,  and  been  lightened  of  my  cares  for 
your  civility.  I  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  roasted  alive, 
but  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  green  island  yonder." 
So  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse,  which  had  stood  quietly 
by  his  side,  and  turned  his  head  towards  the  oasis.  "  I 
was  going  thither,"  exclaimed  the  Arab,  "  when  your 
approach  drew  me  from  my  road.  Let  us  now  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  shade,  for  the  heat  is  op- 
pressive, and  you  may  have  received  some  injury  in 
your  late  fall,  which  I  can  examine  for  you  when  we 
are  there."  The  other  made  no  answer,  but  whilst  the 
Arab  was  speaking,  he  had  conveyed  his  hand  to  the 
holsters  of  the  saddle.  The  latter  comprehended  what 
he  was  about,  and  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
place  his  sabre  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stranger's 
throat.  « If  you  will  dismount,"  said  the  Arab,  "  I 
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will  remove  your  pistols ;  they  may  interrupt  the  good 
understanding  which  at  present  subsists  between  us. 
There,  said  he,"  placing  them  in  his  girdle,  "let  ua 
now  move  on."  The  traveller  remounted  his  horse, 
and  they  galloped  along  to  the  delightful  spot  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  horses  will  pick  for  themselves,"  said  the  Arab, 
dismounting,  and  removing  the  saddle  and  bridle  from 
his  beast.  "  If  yours  is  as  well  taught  as  mine,  it  will 
not  stray,  and  they  can  feed  together.  You  seem  some- 
what the  worse  for  our  late  encounter.  Come,"  con- 
tinued he,  assisting  the  traveller  to  lighten  his  horse 
of  its  furniture,  "let  us  find  a  pleasant  spot  for  our 
resting  place."  They  sat  down  beneath  a  canopy  of 
lofty  trees,  whose  mingled  foliage  was  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  traveller  was  scarcely  seated, 
when  he  fell  back  exhausted  and  fainting.  The  Arab 
brought  him  water  in  a  palm  leaf,  and  gathered  for 
him  nuts  and  tamarinds ;  he  poured  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  down  his  throat,  and  used  every  means  for 
his  restoration.  "  There  is  in  the  oasis,"  said  the  Arab, 
"great  variety  of  fruits;  amongst  others,  melons, 
oranges,  and  peaches.  You  will  prefer  these  to  any 
thing  I  can  offer  you.  For  myself,  I  have  some  bruised 
barley,  which  shall  be  my  only  food  till  I  meet  with 
Cora,"  "  Your  lady  will,  I  hope,  reward  you  for  your 
abstinence,"  said  the  traveller,  who  was  by  this  time 
a  little  recovered.  "  Have  the  kindness  to  gather  me 
a  melon ;  I  am  so  far  overcome  with  fatigue,  that  I  do 
not  well  know  how  to  rise  to  get  it  myself."  The  Arab 
gathered  him  some  fruit,  and  placed  it  near  him,  then, 
seating  himself  by  his  side,  he  began  his  own  unpalat- 
able meal.  When  it  was  finished,  he  procured  fire 
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from  the  friction  of  two  sticks,  and,  lighting  his  pipe* 
continued  smoking  in  a  state  of  perfect  abstraction, 
His  eye  became  languid  and  inexpressive,  and  his  fea- 
tures motionless.  The  act  of  violence  which  he  had 
lately  committed  was  a  thing  of  course ;  his  idea  of 
right  and  wrong  fully  justified  it,  and  explained  it  as 
an  act  of  retributive  justice.  It  had  been  performed, 
and  was  now  forgotten,  and  his  mind  was  again  occu- 
pied with  lofty  sentiment  and  romantic  feeling,  which 
absorbed  all  its  energies,  He  was  now  revelling  in 
all  the  ecstasies  of  the  Mahomedan  paradise,  and  his 
Cora  was  a  lovely  houri,  whose  eyes  were  beautiful 
and  soft  as  those  of  the  gazelle. 

The  traveller  was  as  little  inclined  to  converse  as 
his  companion  might  be,  and,  after  casting  a  disconso- 
late look  on  his  two  bags  of  sequins,  he  laid  his  head 
on  a  little  mound  beside  him,  which  served  very  well 
for  a  pillow,  and  presently  fell  asleep.  The  Arab  con- 
tinued smoking.  Sometimes,  in  a  moment  of  recollec- 
tion, he  took  one  of  the  bags  of  gold  and  poised  it,  then 
laid  it  down,  and,  taking  up  a  leaf,  began  to  fan  his  com- 
panion to  promote  his  slumber,  and  disperse  the  insects 
which  flitted  about  him.  But  these  interruptions  to  his 
musings  were  few  and  short ;  and  as  the  evening  ap- 
proached, he  appeared  to  become  entirely  insensible  to 
every  object  around  him.  His  brow  indeed  was  raised, 
and  his  eyes  assumed  a  liveliness  which  gave  an  inex- 
pressible beauty  to  his  calm  and  open  features ;  but 
this  animation  arose  from  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  his 
soul.  The  sun  set,  and  the  evening  planet  presently 
appeared.  His  eye  was  intently  fixed  on  its  silver  orb, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  increasing  shades  of 
night  revealed  the  glories  of  the  Arabian  sky.  Tha 
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bright  star  Aldebaran  was  approaching  the  meridian, 
and  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus  discovered  themselves 
under  what  is  termed  by  astrologers,  a  favourable  as- 
pect. The  Arab  rose  from  the  ground,  and  retired  a 
few  paces  to  a  little  hillock  of  sand.  He  scattered 
part  of  it  on  the  earth  before  him,  and  then  traced 
with  his  pipe  an  astrological  figure.  His  satisfaction 
increased  as  he  proceeded  in  his  work,  and  when  the 
horoscope  was  finished,  he  exclaimed  in  rapture — "  The 
star  of  my  destiny  is  on  the  meridian,  and  the  signifi- 
catory  planets  are  well  posited  in  the  seventh  house : 
my  beloved  approaches,  she  cannot  be  far  off." 

"Ah!  what  is  the  matter!"  cried  the  traveller, 
awaking,  "  take  the  gold  if  you  will,  and  a  plague  go 
with  it"  His  thoughts  wandered  for  the  moment  to 
the  rencontre  of  the  morning,  and  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained. 

"  I  have  been  holding  converse  with  the  stars,"  said 
the  Arab,  "  and  they  tell  me  that  Cora  is  near." 

"  The  stars  are  very  communicative,"  returned  the 
other,  yawning. 

"  I  will  tell  thee  of  Cora,"  resumed  the  Arab,  seating 
himself  beside  his  companion;  "I  will  tell  thee  of 
Cora,  the  delight  of  the  desert.  I  am  Beni  Saker, 
the  son  of  Saker,  the  sheik,  and  am  myself  a  sheik. 
My  father  is  master  of  a  thousand  spears ;  he  has  mul- 
titudes of  camels  and  sheep,  and  his  family  is  as  nu- 
merous as  the  stars.  A  hundred  spears  await  my  bid- 
ding. I  also  have  camels  and  sheep,  but  my  chief 
treasures  are  locked  up  in  Cora.  Cora  is  the  daughter 
of  Hatim,  he  is  the  commander  of  five  hundred  horse- 
men, and  he  has  great  treasure ;  yet  I  covet  nothing 
that  is  his,  but  the  fair  Cora. 
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"Hatim,  the  father  of  Cora,  entered  into  league  with 
my  parent  Saker.  We  joined  our  strength  against 
the  Hawaii,  and  set  out  together  to  meet  them.  We 
came  up  with  our  enemy,  and  parleyed  with  them,  but 
they  would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  peace.  We  threw 
a  thousand  lances  into  the  midst  of  their  company,  and 
they  dispersed  like  the  chaff,  scattering  themselves 
over  the  plain.  We  pursued  them,  but  the  night  fa- 
vouring their  escape,  we  returned  to  our  tents  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  victory.  The  flesh  of  a  young  camel 
was  prepared  for  us,  and  baked  rice,  and  there  was 
goats'  and  camels'  milk  in  abundance. 

"I  left  my  tent  early  on  the  morning  after  our  vic- 
tory, and  walked  to  the  well  to  water  the  camels. 
There  was  a  female,  of  the  tribe  of  Hatim  drawing 
water.  Her  waist  was  straight  and  supple  as  my  lance, 
and  her  steps  were  light  and  elegant  as  those  of  a 
young  filly.  Her  face  was  veiled,  according  to  the 
custom  of  our  tribes  ;  but  in  raising  the  vessel  of  water 
to  her  head,  she  disordered  her  veil,  and  I  observed 
her  features.  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  the  gazelle ; 
her  looks  were  languid  and  impassioned ;  her  beautiful 
eyebrows  were  arched  like  two  bows  of  ebony  ;  her 
eyelashes  were  blackened  with  kool,  and  her  lips  were 
painted  blue  ;  and  her  nails  were  tinged  with  gold-co- 
loured henna:  her  breasts  were  like  two  pomegranates, 
and  her  words  were  sweeter  than  honey.  Which  of 
the  daughters  of  Hatim  is  it,  said  I,  who  is  drawing 
water  from  Saker's  well  ?  I  am  Cora,  (answered  she,) 
the  daughter  of  Hatim  thy  friend.  She  left  me,  and, 
returning,  withdrew  into  the  inner  tent  of  her  father. 

"  Day  after  day,  I  pined  for  the  fair  Cora,  but  she 
came  no  more  to  the  well ;  and  the  tribe  of  Hatira 
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suddenly  struck  their  tents,  and  departed  from  among 
us.  I  concealed  my  passion  for  some  time  from  my 
father,  but  my  body  wasted  away  till  it  yielded  no  sha- 
dow, and  Saker  then  inquired  of  me  the  cause.  I  told 
him,  and  he  has  promised  to  procure  me  the  daughter 
of  Hatim.  I  have  left  my  father's  tent,  and  am  seeking 
the  dwelling  of  Hatim,  and  when  I  find  him  I  shall 
offer  gifts  to  him,  and  to  the  fair  Cora,  and  if  she  loves 
me,  Hatim  will  give  her  to  me  ;  then  I  shall  want  no- 
thing when  Cora,  the  delight  of  the  desert,  is  mine." 

"  Your  name  is  Beni  Saker,  said  you  not  ?"  inquired 
the  traveller. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  Arab ;  "  why  do  you  dwell  on 
my  name  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  it  before,"  said  the  other,  "  and  that 
not  long  ago.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  matter ;  'tis  a 
short  story,  though  I  should  begin  with  my  setting  out 
for  Bassora,  and  end  with  the  event  of  to-day. 

"I  am  Lucas,  a  merchant  of  Toulon.  Twelve 
months  back  I  set  out  on  my  journey  to  Bassora,  whi- 
ther affairs  of  trade  had  called  me.  After  passing" 
through  the  Mediterranean,  I  joined  a  caravan  which 
was  then  about  to  proceed,  under  an  Arabian  escort,  to 
the  Persian  gulf.  We  met  with  no  interruptions  on 
our  way,  and,  arriving  at  Bassora  the  caravan  separated. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  having  finished  my  business, 
I  wished  to  return,  and  a  Persian  trader  directed  me 
to  a  caravan  that  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  I  joined  company  with  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  across  the  desert 

"  On  the  third  day  of  our  journey  I  was  resting  my- 
self, after  our  halt,  in  the  tent  of  the  sheik.  I  was  alone, 
and  on  the  point  of  falling  asleep,  for  our  march  had 
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been  severe,  and  I  was  much  fatigued,  but  my  attention 
was  awakened  by  the  silver  tones  of  a  beautiful  voice, 
which  proceeded  from  the  inner  tent.  I  am  no  cynic ; 
music  has  charms  for  me  at  all  times,  and  I  listened 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  song  of  the  invisible 
minstrel.  It  was  a  female  voice,  not  less  sweet  than 
the  honeyed  accents  of  your  fabled  houris.  Indeed, 
let  him  who  inquires  after  the  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  who  wishes  duly  to  appreciate  the  melody  of  wo- 
man's voice,  listen  to  it  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  when 
the  day's  march  is  ended,  and  he  is  sitting  in  his  tent 
under  the  shade  of  his  fig-tree." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  impatient  Arab,  "  but  the 
subject  of  the  song  1" 

"  Does  the  sentiment  displease  you  1"  inquired  the 
other. 

"  It  does  not  displease  me,"  said  the  Arab,  "  but  I 
feel  interested  in  your  narrative,  and  wish  to  hear  its 
termination." 

"  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,"  said  the  traveller, 
"  these  are  the  words  of  the  song : 

"  'My  father  sojourned  in  the  tent  of  Saker.  I 
went  to  the  well  to  draw  water ;  the  son  of  Saker  spoke 
kindly  to  me.  The  steed  of  Beni  Saker  is  the  swiftest 
of  his  tribe,  and  he  is  the  chief  among  a  hundred.'  My 
memory  fails  me  ;  but  this  was,  I  believe,  the  substance 
of  the  song." 

"  It  is  enough, "  said  the  Arab,  stroking  his  beard  with 
profound  gravity.  "  The  tribe  of  Hatim  has  been 
your  escort  How  came  you  to  separate  yourself  from 
the  caravan,  and  at  what  distance  should  you  think  it 
is  from  us ! 

"  I  rashly  imagined,"  answered  the  traveller,  "  that 
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I  could  gain  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  your  freebooters,  and  in  a 
less  time  than  would  be  spent  by  the  caravan  in  reach- 
ing them."  "  You  did  wrong,"  said  the  Arab ;  "When 
did  you  leave  your  party  1" 

"  This  morning  only.  The  caravan  is  not  many 
hours'  march  behind  us ;  if  we  remain  here,  it  will 
have  come  up,  or  nearly  so,  by  to-morrow  sun-rise." 

"  If  it  is  as  you  say,"  returned  the  Arab,  "  the  sequins 
may  once  more  change  masters.  I  shall  not  injure  him 
whom  Hatim  has  protected."  The  traveller  was  about 
to  resume  possession  of  his  two  bags,  but  the  Arab 
gently  put  back  his  hand.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "  no 
need  of  haste.  It  was  your  expedition  which  occa- 
sioned your  losing  them."  Lucas  smiled,  and  made  no 
answer.  The  Arab  composed  himself  for  the  night, 
and  the  traveller,  following  his  example,  the  former 
was  hi  a  short  tune  sitting  hi  his  dreams,  under  a  palm- 
tree,  with  his  Cora  ;  and  the  latter  comforting  himself 
in  the  possession  of  his  lost  sequins.  The  sun  had 
risen  not  many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  when  the 
Arab  and  the  traveller  awaking,  repaired  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  oasis,  and  looked  eagerly  across  the  de- 
sert, hoping  to  discover  the  approach  of  the  caravan ; 
but  all  between  the  land  and  sky  was  one  vacant  plain. 
They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  the  one  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  what  his  companion  had  told  him,  and 
the  other  fearing  that  his  conqueror's  present  mood 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  restoration  of  hia 
gold.  The  countenance  of  the  Arab  suddenly  lightened. 
A  small  grayish  cloud  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon.  The  traveller  viewed  it  without  the  least 
interest,  but  the  Arab  knew  that  it  indicated  the  ap- 
2B 
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proach  of  a  large  company.  "  Yonder  is  the  caravan," 
said  the  latter;  "when  the  sun  is  eight  degrees 
higher,  it  will  have  reached  us.  It  will  he  best  to 
await  its  coming  up.  There  is  no  caravansy  between 
them  and  the  oasis,  they  will  therefore  halt  at  this 
place.  If  you  have  told  me  the  truth,"  continued  he, 
seriously  addressing  the  traveller,  "  I  shall  quickly  ac- 
complish the  object  of  my  search,  and  return  happy  to 
my  own  tribe.  I  shall  give  back  your  gold,  and  you 
will  shortly  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  molestation. 
But  if  you  have  deceived  me,  I  am  perhaps  about  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  hostile  tribe,  and  my  blood  will 
be  upon  your  head."  They  retired  together  into  the 
oasis  to  wait  the  event. 

A  neighing  of  horses  announced  the  approach  of 
the  company,  which  consisted  of  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred merchants  of  different  countries,  and  three  hun- 
dred camels  laden  with  merchandise,  the  whole  escort- 
ed by  a  numerous  body  of  Arabs,  armed  with  spears, 
sabres,  and  ill-conditioned  muskets,  and  mounted  on 
fleet  horses.  The  noise  of  the  approaching  cavalcade 
brought  the  Arab  and  the  traveller  from  the  enclosure 
of  the  oasis.  The  former  immediately  recognized  the 
Arab  guard  to  be  the  tribe  of  Hatim. 

The  stillness  of  the  desert  was  now  broken  by  a 
confusion  of  sounds ;  horses  neighing,  the  camels  snuf- 
fling, and  crowding  towards  the  great  well,  led  thither 
by  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  it  contained. 
Some  of  these  last  were  kneeling,  in  order  that  their 
burdens  might  be  removed ;  the  captain  of  the  rest,  \ 
one  of  the  officers  attending  the  caravan,  was  giving 
his  orders  for  the  bestowal  of  the  merchandise,  over 
which  he  appointed  a  strong  guard.  The  camels  and 
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mares  were  then  given  in  charge  to  some  of  the  attend- 
ants, who  confined  them  in  slips,  leaving  them  however 
at  liberty  to  graze  round  the  oasis.  A  large  tent  was 
quickly  erected  for  the  whole  company,  and  preparation 
was  made  for  affording  refreshment  to  the  caravan 
after  its  march. 

"  Es  salam  aleikum,"  (God  save  you,)  exclaimed  a 
meagre,  swarthy,  and  diminutive  old  man,  approaching 
his  cheek  to  that  of  Beni  Saker.     "Es  salam  aleikum," 
returned  the  other,  respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of 
Hatim,  for  he  it  was  who  saluted  him.     "Have  you 
left  peace  in  your  father's  house,  inquired  Hatim?" 
"  Saker,  thy  friend,  is  in  health,  and  his  tribe  are  in 
peace,"  replied  Beni  Saker ;  "  but  the  son  of  thy  friend 
asks  his  happiness  of  thee."     "  Speak,  my  son,"  said 
Hatim,  "  tell  me  in  what  can  Hatim  render  thee  a  ser- 
vice 1"   "  My  father,"  began  Beni  Saker,  "  has  a  present 
of  goats  and  young  camels  for  you,  and  of  kids  for 
Cora,  and "     "  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  Hatim,  inter- 
rupting him :  «  well,  be  it  so ;  but  Cora  is  not  with  us. 
I  have  left  her  eastward  with  the  rest  of  my  tribe. 
The  flocks  have  good  pasturage,  and  they  will  remain 
there  till  I  return  to  them.     You  can  accompany  the 
caravan,  and  go  back  with  me,  or  depart  to-morrow 
sun-rise,  in  search  of  Cora."    "  I  shall  seek  the  tent  of 
Cora  without  delay,"  answered  Beni  Saker.    "  Regard 
your  mare,  as  well  as  your  mistress,"  said  Hatim; 
"  stay  here  with  the  caravan  till  the  morning.     The 
flocks  are  not  above  two  days'  journey  from  this  place, 
and  your  mare  is  swift."    They  entered  the  tent  toge- 
ther. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  tent  sat  the  sheik,  with  Beni 
Saker  at  his  right  hand,  and  nearest  to  them  sat  the 
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officers  of  the  caravan ;  the  merchants  were  seated  in 
a  double  line,  after  these.  The  refreshments  were 
then  brought  in  ;  they  consisted  of  kids'  flesh,  roast  and 
boiled  rice.  After  the  necessary  ceremony  of  ablution, 
the  meal  proceeded,  each  person  putting  his  hand  into 
the  dishes,  to  supply  himself  with  the  provisions  before 
him.  They  drank  only  water,  which  was  brought  them 
from  the  wells.  This  was  indeed  no  common  luxury, 
being  beautifully  clear,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavour.  But 
this  good  cheer,  so  unusual  among  the  Bedouins,  was 
not  tasted  by  Beni  Saker ;  he  adhered  to  his  vow  of 
taking  nothing  more  than  what  was  barely  sufficient 
to  support  nature  till  he  had  found  his  Cora. 

Beni  Saker  rose  early  the  morning  after  the  halt, 
and  whilst  the  caravan  was  preparing  to  pursue  its 
journey,  he  sought  and  found  Lucas,  to  whom  he  re- 
stored the  two  bags  of  sequins.  "  Stranger,"  said  he, 
taking  the  hand  of  Lucas,  "  there  is  your  gold  ;  I  could 
not  keep  it,  if  I  desired  to  do  so,  since  you  are  under 
the  care  of  Hatim ;  but  it  would  as  well  be  ungrateful 
in  me  to  injure  you,  when  our  meeting  has  terminated 
so  happily  for  me.  Peace  be  with  you.  Return  to 
your  country,  and  be  happy ;  happy  as  Beni  Saker  will 
be,  when  sitting  in  his  tent  with  Cora,  or  bounding  over 
the  desert  on  his  steed." 

The  caravan  began  its  march,  and  Beni  Saker,  bid- 
ding farewell  to  his  friend  Hatim,  and  his  late  compa- 
nion Lucas,  threw  himself  on  the  back  of  his  mare,  and 
presently  disappeared  from  the  plain. 

[IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE.] 
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REMEMBERED  MUSIC. 

The  music  we  were  wont  to  love 

In  days  of  bliss  gone  by, 
In  after  years  the  soul  can  move 

Almost  to  agony ! 

THERE  was  a  song  I  dearly  loved, 

In  boyhood's  happy  hours — 
In  the  joyousness  of'  youth  I  proved 

Its  fascinating  powers ; 
It  was  a  witching  melody, 

Like  the  music  of  a  dream — 
As  sadly  sweet  as  minstrelsy 

Sighs  o'er  a  summer  stream. 

But  when  the  smiling  years  flew  by, 

And  cares  came  thronging  on — 
When  life  looked  on  a  cloudy  sky, 

Where  not  a  sun-beam  shone — 
Ah  !  then  the  warbles  of  that  song, 

With  deeper  thrillings  came, 
For  they  wakened  memories  hoarded  long, 

And  breathed  of  a  treasured  name. 

Within  my  breast  still  lingering, 

Those  hallowed  visions  dwell, 
As  mournful  echoes  fondly  cling 

Around  the  minster  bell ; 
The  Sabbath  vesper  chime  will  cease, 

Its  sounds  be  hushed  at  last — 
But  ne'er  will  come  my  bosom's  peace, 

Till  I  forget  the  past 
2n2 
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This  heart,  this  care-worn  heart  of  mine, 

Responds  that  melting  strain ; 
As  ^Eolian  strings  at  day's  decline, 

To  night  winds  wake  again ; 
The  harp  will  sigh  to  Zephyr's  kiss, 

Till  all  its  cords  decay— 
And  that  song  will  call  up  thoughts  of  bliss, 

Till  memory  fade  away. 

[  TRAVELLER.] 


MRS.  JOHN  SMITH. 

"SHREWSBURY," — said  my  friend  John  Smith  to 
me,  "  is  really  a  delightful  place — on  a  fine  morning 
when  the  offing  is  covered  with  fishing  craft,  their  little 
white  sails  form  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  bright  blue 
of  the  sky,  and  to  the  waves,  green  and  sparkling  as 
emeralds,  which  laugh  around  the  tiny  barks.  I  assure 
you  'tis  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world  to 
stand  on  the  shore  and  watch  the  mancEuvrings  of  the 
miniature  fleets,  and  still  pleasanter  to  take  a  little 
boat,  with  your  fishing  tackle  on  board,  and  row  into 
the  midst  of  them.  'Tis  true,  they'll  laugh  at  your 
awkwardness,  but  then  you  know  as  long  as  a  hearty 
laugh  is  raised,  it  matters  not  at  whose  expense." 

I  was  perfectly  charmed  and  astonished  at  my  friend 
John  Smith's  eloquence,  (by  the  way  he  had  appended 
Junior  to  the  end  of  his  patronymic  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion from  one  or  two  other  cousins  of  the  same  name,) 
for  he  was  naturally  taciturn ;  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
half  out  of  his  wits  at  the  thoughts  of  matrimony,  into 
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which  blissful  state  he  had  been  entered  about  three 
weeks,  and  he  was  truly  attached  to  his  wife — aa 
strongly  perhaps  as  to  the  use  of  1'eau  de  Cologne  and 
Otto  of  roses.  I  was  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Shrewsbury  possessed  some  parallel  power  to  that 
which  the  angel  exercised  over  Balaam's  monture.  I 
told  him  so,  and  added — 

"  We  must  certainly  take  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Smith,  to 
go  to  this  place,  to  afford  another  subject  for  the  mirth 
of  its  amphibious  inhabitants." 

On  the  next  day  you  might  have  "  seen  us  on  our 
winding  way" — every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  jaunt: 
wind,  weather,  tide  and  steam — all  were  favourable, 
and  we  arrived  without  any  bursting  of  boilers,  in  due 
time  at  our  place  of  destination. 

"Deuce  take  all  the  steamboats,"  grumbled  my 
friend  John  Smith,  Junior,  as  he  applied  a  bottle  of 
ether  to  his  nose.  "  The  clattering  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  whizzing  of  the  steam,  is  positively  worse  than 
being  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a  dozen  French  milli- 
ners !" 

We  landed  from  the  object  of  this  direful  tirade,  and 
ordered  our  trunks  and  Mrs.  Smith's  nineteen  band- 
boxes to  the  hotel,  so  well  known  in  the  annals  of  wa- 
tering excursions.  It  was  crowded  as  usual  with 
strangers,  but  only  one  person  was  recognized  as  an 
acquaintance,  either  by  my  friend  or  by  myself:  that 
was  the  pleasant,  good  humoured,  and  really  hand- 
some phiz  of  Jerry  Watson,  who,  as  the  world  goes, 
was  as  clever  a  fellow  as  need  be  met  with,  and  like 
my  friend  Smith,  was  very  susceptible  of  the  tender 
penchant,  so  much  so,  that  he  never  could  settle  which 
of  his  numerous  favourites  should  be  the  future  Mrs. 
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Watson.  He  greeted  us  cordially,  and  was  introduced 
in  form  to  the  blooming  bride,  whose  cheek  he  grace- 
fully kissed,  as  he  saluted  her  with  wishes  for  health 
and  connubial  happiness.  Poor  Smith !  never  shall  I 
forget  the  "  rouge  et  noir"  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance at  this  familiarity ;  he  advanced  a  step,  but  re- 
collecting himself,  drew  back,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  newly  invented  Eolina,  turned  on  his  heel 
toward  a  window,  and  commenced  breathing  an  air  on 
his  little  pet  of  an  instrument 

I  will  pass  over  any  description  of  the  festivities  we 
entered  into  during  our  stay.  Never  did  I  see  nature's 
grandeur,  and  man's  insignificance  so  fully  developed, 
as  in  the  scenery  circumjacent  to  this  place — but  de- 
scription will  not  be  attempted,  as  I  have  to  relate 
mere  facts.  We  had  been  at  Shrewsbury  four  days  in 
a  continued  series  of  enjoyment,  when  one  warm  Fri- 
day afternoon,  as  I  was  passing  from  my  own  chamber 
by  the  door  of  that  belonging  to  my  friend,  I  was  very 
nearly  knocked  down  by  the  sudden  bolting  of  that 
personage  from  his  room.  He  had  a  letter  unopened 
in  his  hand — his  eyes  were  wild  with  fury,  and  he 
looked  the  very  picture  of  despair. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  mercy,"  I  exclaimed — but  he 
cut  short  my  speech,  and  turning  round  on  me,  threw 
both  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  looked  me  full 
in  the  face.  At  length  he  broke  out — 

"  The  Jezebel  ln 

"Who?"  cried  I. 

"Would  you — could  you  believe  it,  Jim? — she  is 
false !" 

"  Who?"  I  reiterated  in  surprise. 

"Who!— why  Mrs.  Smith,  the  specious  hussy  !" 
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"  Explain  yourself,"  said  I ;  "  surely  there  is  some 
mistake." 

"  Mistake !  no,  no — it  is  for  such  easy  nose-led  dupes 
as  you  that  unfaithful  wives  are  made — the  devil  take 
me  for  getting  married !" 

This  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  accordingly  gave 
my  mirth  vent  in  uncontrolled  laughter. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  pretty  work,  truly — 
my  wife  deceives  and  dishonours  me,  and  my  professed 
friend  laughs  at  me !" 

"  Deceives  and  dishonours  you !"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  my  breath,  "how,  in  the  name  of  wonder  1" 

"  Here !  here !  look  here — proof  enough  for  any  one 
but  a  tame — Oh,  cursed  marriage." 

I  took  the  note  which  he  handed  to  me.  "  What  is 
this— it  is  sealed  1" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  hesitatingly,  and  colouring  still 
more  deeply  than  passion  had  already  caused  him  to, 
"  it  is  sealed,  but  it  is  addressed  to  my  wife." 

"And  how  am  I — how  are  you  to  know  the  contents'?" 

"  Some  fatality  tempted  me  to  look  into  it — I  saw — 
but  here,  look  yourself,"  and  snatching  the  note  from 
me,  he  broke  open  the  seal. 

I  stared  with  astonishment  at  him,  and  then  with  a 
determination  to  unravel  the  mystery,  I  cast  my  eye 
over  the  note.  It  was  indeed,  of  a  tenor  to  awaken 
suspicions :  part  of  it  run  thus : — "  Can  you  still  deny 
my  request  1— why,  after  having  been  buried  three — 
ages  shall  I  call  them,  from  the  world" — 

"  Hear  that,"  interrupted  Smith,  "  the  libertine  dog 
calls  three  weeks  of  my  honey  moon,  ages !  Honey 
moon  indeed !  marriage  may  be  so,  but  it  has  too  much 
of  the  bee-sting  to  make  its  sweets  pleasant !" 
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I  proceeded  with  the  letter—"  why  do  you  still  re- 
fuse to  join  the  gay  circle  which  you  adorned,  before 
cruel  fate  united  you  to  a  monster  unworthy  of  you !" 
"The  devil  take  his  cursed  impudence,"  roared 
Smith.  "Who  is  he? — the  signature — ay,  the  signa- 
ture !"  and,  breathless,  he  tore  the  note  from  me. 

"  What ! — he  1 — '  your  devoted  admirer,  J.  Watson !' 
Ah,  I  see  it  all— and  is  it  possible ! — but  four  days'  ac- 
quaintance, and  to  gain  more  of  her  heart  than  I  have 
done  in  as  many  years ! — Oh,  the  plausible,  smooth 
tongued  villain!  By  heavens,  it  was  magic — witch- 
craft— he  kissed  at  their  first  introduction. — Oh,  I  see 
it  all,  Jim" — and  he  turned  suddenly  around  to  me — 
"  never  marry  as  you  would  preserve  an  honest  name, 
and  what  is  better,  a  cheerful  conscience,  never  marry 
—I'd  rather"— 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  I  interrupted,  "you  are  foolish, 
Smith;  Jerry  never  could  have  written  this;  it  is  some 
joke."  I  said  this  to  calm  my  friend's  anger,  although 
at  that  very  moment  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  follow 
Smith's  advice,  and  never  marry. 

"Joke! — yes,  indeed  it  is: — laughed  at  by  my 
friends,  quizzed  by  my  acquaintances,  and  despised  by 
all — a  joke  to  every  one  but  me!  If  Esther  ever 
speaks  to  me  again,  I  shall  be  tempted" — 

At  that  moment  her  voice  was  heard  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs — "  In  one  moment,  Mr.  Watson ;  al- 
low me  only  to  get  my  shawl,"  and  she  came  tripping 
up  to  the  second  story. 

"  Ah,  John,  dear,  how  is  your  head  1  better  I  hope." 

"  Never  worse,"  growled  Smith. 

"  Indeed !  then  I  will  remain  at  home — I  will  step 
down  and  tell  Mr.  Watson." 
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"Where  are  you  going?"  chokingly  asked  poor 
Smith. 

"  To  the  beach,  with  Mr.  Watson  and  some  of  the 
ladies,  but  I  will  not  go." 
This  is  consummate  hypocrisy,  thought  I. 
"  The  devil  fly  away  with  Mr.  Watson,"  said  Smith ; 
"  and  you  and  some  other  ladies  going  with  him  to  the 
beach,  are  you  ]  Pray  madam,  how  many  ladies  has  he 
in  his  retinue  1 — he  seems  to  be  the  grand  bashaw  of 
these  regions." 
"  My  dear  John"— 

"Don't  dear  me,  Jezebel ;  this  comes  of  your  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  evening  strolls  along  the  beach;  and 
I  was  told  it  was  fashionable  for  married  gentlemen  to 
walk  with  each  other's  wives. — Esther,  how  have  you 
deceived  me !" 

"  Deceived !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  drooping  at  the 
accusation,  and  a  hectic  mounting  to  her  cheek,  which 
resembled  a  single  drop  of  blood  on  a  snow  curl — "de- 
ceived you !" 

"Yes,  deceived  me,  madam!  don't  think  I  would  ac- 
cuse without  proof;  I  am  no  Othello,  to  prejudge  from 
mere  circumstance.  Here,  madam,  look  at  this,  and 
then  pray  to  sink  through  the  earth;  pray  that  the 
floor  may  open  and  snatch  such  a  wretch  from  the 
eyes  of  an  offended  husband." 

"  Sir,"  proudly  answered  Mrs.  Smith,  and  never  did 
Catherine  at  the  court  of  Henry,  look  more  noble  than 
my  cousin  at  that  moment,  "you  and  I  have  both  been 
deceived,  and  such  language  well  befits  you — farewell ! 
Cousin  James,  I  demand  your  protection;  I  will  return 
to  New  York  this  very  evening." 
«No — me — yes,  cousin  Esther,  certainly," — stam- 
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mered  I,  not  knowing  but  my  life  would  be  in  jeopardy 
from  his  rage. 

"  Certainly,"  bitterly  exclaimed  Smith ;  "  he  would 
have  defended  you." 

"I  thank  him,"  was  Esther  Smith's  only  reply 
as  she  entered  her  room.  Her  husband  and  myself 
both  followed ;  all  were  seated,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  a 
slight  tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  low  voice 
said — 

"  Mrs.  Smitn — my  dear  madam,  don't  delay  a  mo- 
ment, I  am  so  happy." 

"  Who's  there  1"  roared  Smith. 

"  Oh,  you  are  well,  are  you  ]  why  I  spoke  as  low  as 
I  could  possibly  for  fear  of  disturbing  you — your  wife 
said  you  were  sick;  but  I  am  very  glad,"  gaily  an- 
swered Jerry  Watson,  to  this  uncouth  salutation,  as  he 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in  with  an  easy,  careless 
manner.  "  I  want  you  to  come  down  stairs  with  me, 
all  of  you — what !  in  the  dumps ;  now  what  in  the 
name  of  Hymen  is  the  matter  1 — deaf,  are  you  1 — Oh, 
how  loving  for  a  honey  moon — Smith,  what 's  the  mat- 
ter 1 — dumb  too! — My  dear  Mrs.  Smith" — 

"  Puppy !"  rose  from  the  heart  of  the  husband  to  his 
lips,  but  pride  kept  it  within  his  teeth  as  firm  as  the 
lockjaw  could  have  done. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Jerry ;  "  there  is  discord  in  the 
trio ;  let 's  see  if  a  quintette  cannot  produce  harmony. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  a  friend  ?  and  then  I 
wish  to  state  my  business." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  coldly  replied  Smith. 

"  That  assent  is  like  an  iceberg  fresh  from  the  Arc- 
tic circle;  its  frigidity  sends  an  agreeable  chill  through 
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my  veins  this  warm  afternoon,  and  so  I  fly  to  introduce 
my  friend." 

Off  went  the  mercurial  Watson,  and  his  closing  the 
door  was  again  a  signal  for  silence.  As  I  looked  at 
the  elongated  phiz  of  my  friend  Smith,  and  the  trem- 
bling lips  of  my  really  beautiful  cousin,  I  came  to  a 
full  resolution  never  to  marry.  "If,"  thought  I,  "a 
woman  of  talent,  and  accomplishments  like  Esther, 
can  be  led  away  by  the  flattery  of  every  insect  that 
flutters  in  her  train,  what  will  be  his  fate,  who  in  the 
lottery  of  marriage,  does  not  draw  a  high  prize  ]" 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  Jerry  Watson  re- 
turned, leading  into  the  room  a  lady,  whose  appearance 
had  before  pleased  my  fancy  at  the  public  dining  ta- 
ble. He  handed  her  gracefully  in,  and  after  survey- 
ing the  circle,  said — 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  your 
favourable  regard,  a  lady  who  has  just  consented  to 
become,  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Watson,  but  who  now  may 
claim  cousinship  with  you.  Mrs.  Smith,  take  to  your 
heart  your  lovely  namesake,  my  lively  widow,  Mrs. 
John  Smith !" 

Lightning  shot  through  my  heart,  I  jumped  up  and 
clasped  Jerry's  hand  and  the  widow's  at  the  same  time. 

"  God  bless  you  both,"  said  I. 

My  friend  John  said  not  a  word,  but  went  up  to  his 

wife,  and  led  her  to  her  new  acquaintance,  but  I  marked 

a  sly  pressure  of  the  hands;  a  lighting  up  of  his  eye, 

and  a  returning  smile  on  my  cousin's  lip,  indicated 

'  more  than  words,  a  heartfelt  reconciliation. 

"  Well,"  cried  Jerry,  "  I  thought  the  quintette  would 
produce  harmony." 

We  all  kughed,  and  even  the  widow,  who  had  un- 
2  C 
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wittingly  given  my  poor  friend  a  bite  from  the  green- 
eyed  monster,  joined  in  without  knowing  why. 

"  Smith,"  said  I,  "  before  we  left  New  York,  you  re- 
marked that  as  long  as  a  hearty  laugh  is  raised,  it 
matters  not  at  whose  expense."  [TRAVELLER.] 


SONNET, 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  BANKS   OF  THE  GANGES. 

How  fraught  with  music,  beauty  and  repose, 

This  holy  time  and  solitude  profound ! 
A  lambent  lustre  o'er  the  mountain  glows, 

With  Love's  sweet  minstrelsy  the  woods  resound. 
Through  the  soft  gloom  yon  sacred  fanes  around, 

The  radiant  fly*  its  mimic  lightning  throws — 

Fair  Ganga'sf  stream  along  the  green  vale  flows, 
And  breathes  a  calm  and  thought  reviving  sound ! 
Such  hour  and  scene  my  spirit  loves  to  hail, 

When  nature's  smile  is  so  divinely  sweet, 
When  every  note  that  trembles  on  the  gale, 

Seems  caught  from  realms  untrod  by  mortal  feet, 
Where  everlasting  harmonies  prevail — 

Where  rise  the  purified,  their  God  to  greet ! 

[ORIENTAL  HERALD.] 

*  The  foe-fly.  t  The  Indian  name  of  the  Ganges. 


STANZA. 


FROM  THE  SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA. 

REJOICE 

For  her,  that,  when  the  garland  of  her  life 

Was  blighted,  and  the  springs  of  hope  were  dried, 

Received  her  summons  hence;  and  had  no  time, 

Bearing  the  canker  at  th'  impatient  heart, 

To  wither,  sorrowing  for  that  gift  of  heaven, 

Which  lent  one  moment  of  existence  light, 

That  dimmed  the  rest  for  ever!         [MRS.  HEMANS.] 


THE  DULL  LECTURE. 

FROSTIE  age,  frostie  age ! 

Vain  all  thy  learning, 
Drowzie  page,  drowzie  page, 

Ever  more  turning. 

Younge  heads  no  lore  will  heede, 

Younge  heart's  a  reckless  rover, 
Younge  beautie  while  you  reade, 

Sleeping  dreams  of  absent  lover. 

[WASHINGTON  IBVING.] 
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AN  ADVENTURE. 

THERE  are  many  situations  in  life  that  men  are 
placed  in,  which  will  bring  forth  talent,  strength,  cour- 
age and  ingenuity,  which  himself  and  others  deemed 
totally  at  variance  with  his  nature.  I  am  one  whose 
life  has  been  an  undisturbed  scene  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. No  quarrel  or  dispute  ever  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  call  forth  my  moral  or  physical  strength, 
both  of  which  I  am  now  inclined  to  think  I  possess ; 
at  least  the  reader  will  bear  me  out,  when  I  have  re- 
lated the  following  adventure : 

I  was  on  my  way  to  P ,  in  the  fall  of  18 — ;  it 

was  towards  the  cold  evenings  in  the  first  fall  month, 
when  my  horse  stopped  suddenly  before  a  respectable 
house,  about  four  miles  from  N .  There  was  some- 
thing strange  and  remarkable  in  this  action  of  my 
horse,  nor  would  he  move  a  step  in  spite  of  all  my  ex- 
ertions to  move  him  on.  I  determined  to  gratify  his 
whim,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strange  presentiment 
which  came  over  me,  a  kind  of  supernatural  feeling 
indescribable,  seemed  to  urge  me  to  enter.  Having 
knocked,  and  requested  to  be  conducted  to  the  lady  or 
gentleman  of  the  house,  I  was  ushered  into  a  neat  sit- 
ting room,  where  sat  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  She  rose  at  my  entrance,  and  seemed  a 
little  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  stranger. 
In  a  few  words  I  related  to  her  the  strange  conduct  of 
my  horse,  and  his  stubborn  opposition  to  my  mind.  "  I 
am  not,"  I  observed,  "  superstitious,  nor  inclined  on  the 
Bide  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  those  who  sup- 
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port  them ;  but  the  strange,  unaccountable  feeling  that 
crept  over  me  in  attempting  to  pass  your  house,  in- 
duced me  to  solicit  lodgings  for  the  night." 

"We  are  not,"  she  replied,  "  well  guarded,  'tis  true; 
but  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  robbers,  for  we  have  never  heard  of  any  being 
near  us ;  we  are  surrounded  by  good  neighbours,  and 
I  flatter  myself  we  are  at  peace  with  them  all  But 
this  evening,  in  consequence  of  my  father's  absence,  I 
feel  unusually  lonesome,  and  if  it  were  not  bordering 
on  the  superstitious,  I  might  reason  as  you  have,  and 
say  I  consent  to  your  staying;  for  similar  feelings  had 
been  mine  ere  you  arrived ;  from  what  cause  I  cannot 
imagine." 

The  evening  passed  delightfully  away ;  my  young 
hostess  was  intelligent  and  lovely ;  the  hours  flew  so 
quick,  that  on  looking  at  my  watch,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  This  was  the  signal 
for  retiring ;  and  by  twelve  every  inmate  of  the  house 
was  probably  asleep,  save  myself.  I  could  not  sleep- 
strange  visions  floated  across  my  brain,  and  I  lay  twist- 
ing and  turning  on  the  bed,  in  all  the  agony  of  sleep- 
less suspense.  The  clock  struck  one — its  last  vibra- 
ting sound  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the  opening 
of  a  shutter,  and  the  raising  of  a  sash  in  one  of  the 
lower  apartments,  convinced  me  some  one  was  entering 
the  house.  A  noise  followed  as  of  a  person  jumping 
from  the  window  sill  to  the  floor,  and  then  followed 
the  light  and  almost  noiseless  step  of  one  ascending 
the  stairway.  I  slept  in  the  room  adjoining  the  one 
occupied  by  the  lady ;  mine  was  next  the  staircase ; 
the  step  came  along  the  gallery  slow  and  cautious.  I 
had  seized  my  pistol,  and  slipped  on  part  of  my  clothes, 
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determined  to  watch  or  listen  to  the  movements  seem- 
ingly mysterious  or  suspicious ;  the  sound  of  the  step 
stopped  at  my  door — then  followed  one  as  of  applying 
the  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  a  low  breathing  convinced 
me  the  villain  was  listening.  I  stood  motionless,  the 
pistol  firmly  grasped.  Not  a  muscle  moved,  nor  a 
nerve  was  slackened,  for  I  felt  as  if  heaven  had  se- 
lected me  out  as  the  instrument  to  effect  its  purpose. 

The  person  now  slowly  passed  on,  and  I  as  cau- 
tiously approached  the  door  of  my  bed  chamber.  I 
now  went  by  instinct,  or  rather  by  the  conveyance  of 
sound ;  for  as  soon  as  I  heard  his  hand  grasp  the  latch 
of  one  door,  mine  seized  on  the  other — a  deep  silence 
followed  this  movement ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  heard  the 
sound,  and  awaited  the  repetition;  it  came  not — all 
was  still ;  he  might  have  considered  it  the  echo  of  his 
own  noise.  I  heard  the  door  open  softly — I  also  opened 
mine,  and  the  very  moment  I  stepped  into  the  entry,  I 
caught  the  glimpse  of  a  tall  man  entering  the  lighted 
chamber  of  the  young  lady.  I  softly  stepped  along 
the  entry,  and  approached  the  chamber ;  through  the 
half  opened  door  I  glanced  my  eyes  into  the  room. 
No  object  was  visible  save  the  curtained  bed,  within 
whose  sheets  lay  the  intended  victim  to  a  midnight 
assassin,  and  he — gracious  heaven !  A  NEGRO  !  !  !  For 
at  that  moment  a  tall  fierce  looking  black  approached 
the  bed ;  and  never  were  Othello  and  Desdemona  more 
naturally  represented;  at  least  that  particular  scene 
of  the  immortal  bard's  conception.  I  was  now  all  sus- 
pense ;  my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat  almost  to  suf- 
focation, my  eyes  to  cracking,  as  I  made  a  bound  into 
the  room. 

The  black  villain  had  ruthlessly  dragged  part  of  the 
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covering  off  the  bed,  when  the  sound  of  my  foot  caused 
him  to  turn.  He  started,  and  thus  confronted,  we  stood 
gazing  on  each  other  a  few  seconds ;  his  eyes  shot  fire 
—fury  was  depicted  in  his  countenance.  He  made  a 
spring  towards  me,  and  the  next  moment  lay  a  corpse 
on  the  floor ! — the  noise  of  the  pistol  aroused  the  fair 
sleeper ;  she  started  in  the  bed,  and  seemed  an  angel 
of  the  white  clouds  emerging  from  her  downy  bed  to 
soar  up  to  the  skies. 

The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  her  view  was 
myself  standing  near  her,  with  a  pistol  in  my  hand. 

"  Oh  do  not  murder  me !  take  all ;  you  cannot,  will 
not  kill  me,  sir !" 

The  servants  now  rushed  in;  all  was  explained. 
The  wretch  turned  out  to  be  a  vagabond,  supposed  to 
be  a  runaway  slave  from  Virginia ;  I  had  the  provi- 
dential opportunity  of  rescuing  one  from  the  worst  of 
fates,  who  in  after  years  called  me  husband,  and  related 
to  our  children  her  miraculous  escape  from  the  bold 
attack  of  a  midnight  assassin.  [TRAVELLER.] 


THE  STAR. 

A  SINGLE  star 

Is  rising  in  the  east,  and  from  afar 
Sheds  a  most  tremulous  lustre :  silent  night 
Doth  wear  it  like  a  jewel  on  her  brow : 
But  see !  it  motions  with  its  lovely  light, 
Onwards  and  onwards  through  those  depths  of  blue, 
To  its  appointed  course  steadfast  and  true. 

[BARRY  CORNWALL.] 
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WOMAN. 

WOMAN  has  so  long  been  called  an  angel,  that  it 
may  be  deemed  profanation  to  intimate  she  is  a  human 
being;  and  she  has  so  long  been  addressed  in  baby- 
phrase  and  softened  tones,  that  to  speak  of  her  in  the 
language  of  common  sense,  may  be  to  forfeit  her  es- 
teem, and  to  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  those  who 
profess  to  adore  the  sex.  But,  however  unwarrantable 
may  be  the  innovation  upon  long  established  usage, 
and  long  venerated  notions,  I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  see  woman  restored  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and, 
like  all  human  beings,  considered  as  having  certain 
duties  to  perform.  For,  although  she  may,  in  appear- 
ance, be  exalted  by  the  language  of  adoration  in  which 
she  is  addressed,  and  by  the  angelic  nature  assigned 
her,  I  cannot  but  think  her  in  reality  degraded. 

In  communion,  woman's  is  the  more  important  and 
the  more  influential  sex.  Her  rank  determines  that 
held  by  the  species.  Her  tastes  and  pursuits  give  to 
society  its  tone.  If  she  be  fond  of  knowledge,  delight 
to  cultivate  her  mind,  and  strengthen  it  by  exercise, 
such  will  be  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  if 
her  mind  be  enervated  to  display  "  female  loveliness," 
its  "  amiable  weakness,"  and  "  lovely  defects ;"  if  all 
her  tune  be  occupied  in  adorning  her  person  and  in 
obtaining  frivolous  accomplishments,  while  her  under- 
standing is  neglected,  knowledge,  and  even  virtue,  will 
be  laughed  out  of  fashion.  It  is  all  important  that  fe- 
male education  be  regarded;  but  it  has  been  most 
shamefully  neglected,  or  made  the  reverse  of  what  it 
should  be ;  and  the  mischievous  consequences  of  such 
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neglect  or  perversion,  may  be  seen  by  any  one,  who 
can  trace  effects  to  their  causes. 

Woman  has  every  where  been  taught  submission  to 
man,  as  her  superior  and  her  lord — a  doctrine  no  less 
injurious  to  him  than  degrading  to  her.  Receiving  it 
as  her  lesson  to  obey,  she  spends  her  time  in  learning 
how  to  rule  while  seemingly  obedient  Man  thus  be- 
comes at  once  her  master  and  her  slave.  As  her  mas- 
ter, he  degrades  her  rank  and  stunts  the  growth  of  the 
virtues  which  spring  from  nobleness  of  mind  and  con- 
scious independence:  as  her  slave,  he  becomes  the 
victim  of  her  follies,  which  himself  has  created,  and 
becomes  weak,  vain  and  foolish  as  his  usurped  sove- 
reignty has  made  her. 

Man  has  called  woman  the  "weaker  vessel,"  de- 
nominated her  inferior  to  himself,  and  in  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a  tyrant,  who  reigns  by  physical  force,  he  has 
denied  her  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge 
which  would  induce  her  to  demand  equality  as  her 
right  He  has  treated  her  as  would  the  parent  the 
child,  should  he  cripple  it  in  infancy  to  prevent  it  from 
rivalling  him  in  its  future  strength.  He  has  done  this, 
and  now  contends  she  ought  to  be  in  subjection,  be- 
cause he  has  always  maintained  the  mastery.  But 
crippled  as  has  been  her  mind  and  body,  from  her  in- 
fancy, through  his  tyranny,  labouring  under  every  dis- 
advantage, at  the  risk  of  losing  every  thing  woman  is 
taught  to  value,  she  has  nobly  refuted  the  base  slander 
which  stamped  her  intellect  inferior  to  man's,  or  which 
represented  her  incapable  of  rising  to  the  same  moral 
and  intellectual  greatness ;  and  he  who  still  denies  her 
equality,  must  have  slightly  read  her  history  as  well  as 
his  own. 
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I  speak  of  what  individuals  have  done,  from  which  I 
infer  what  the  whole  sex  may  do  when  freed  from  the 
unjust  restraints  which  ages  of  barbarism  have  im- 
posed upon  them,  when  permitted  to  rise  above  the 
foolish  notions  which  require  woman  to  spend  her 
whole  life  in  studying  to  be  agreeable  to  man.  When  ! 
she  shall  be  permitted  to  call  herself  an  independent 
being,  and  to  feel  that  she  has  an  existence  of  her 
own — when  she  shall  cease  to  be  flattered  by  our  soft 
phrases  and  pretty  allusions  to  the  ivy  gracefully  clasp- 
ing the  monarch  oak  and  hanging  on  its  stately  branches 
— when  she  shall  be  allowed  to  approach  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  unforbidden  to  eat  its  fruit,  or  to  present  it 
to  others,  then  shall  her  worth  be  known,  and  lordly 
man  blush  in  his  turn,  that  he  had  degraded  her  from 
a  companion,  who  might  cheer  the  journey  of  life,  and 
help  to  smooth  its  asperities,  to  a  mere  toy  to  amuse 
his  hours  of  relaxation. 

But  now,  what  is  woman  required  to  learn  1 — With 
a  quickness  of  apprehension  unequalled  by  man,  with 
a  power  of  mastering  even  the  severer  sciences  that 
he  may  envy,  she  must  not  obtain  knowledge,  because, 
forsooth,  she  may  be  more  admired  for  her  mental  than 
for  her  personal  beauty;  and  the  homage  which  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  a  fine  set  of  features,  a  fair  com- 
plexion, elegance  of  form,  and  gracefulness  of  motion, 
may  be  divided,  part  continued  for  the  same,  and  part 
paid  to  the  more  permanent  empire  of  the  mind,  over 
which  reason  shall  reign  in  equal  majesty  and  loveli- 
ness. Is  this  a  cogent  reason  why  she  shall  be  forbid- 
den to  approach  the  intellectual  feast? — Will  know- 
ledge be  less  lovely,  if  partaken  by  lovely  woman?  Or 
will  she  less  deserve  the  love  and  esteem  of  man,  if 
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she  add  to  the  graces  of  her  person  the  charms  of  an 
enlightened  understanding?  If  she  receive  not  then 
equal  homage  from  man,  let  her  find  ample  amends  in 
the  approbation  of  her  own  heart,  and  know  that  if  he 
granted  her  less  protection,  her  own  independence 
would  make  her  less  require  it 

But  this  will  require  a  great  revolution  in  the  sexual 
characters.  Now,  one  would  think,  from  the  example 
of  many  a  fashionable  circle,  that  to  converse  on  any 
topic  of  usefulness,  in  the  language  of  sober  sense,  is 
deemed  impoliteness  to  the  ladies;  so  erroneous  are 
our  notions,  that  to  be  charming,  woman  must  be  vain, 
frivolous,  and  what  is  equally  important — sickly.  For 
it  would  be  to  gain  the  character  of  a  clown,  to  inti- 
mate that  a  fine  lady  might  have  a  robust  constitution, 
or  enjoy  even  tolerable  health.  When  will  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  America  become  wise  ? 

Ours  is  a  free  government.  Our  children  should  be 
trained  up  citizens  of  a  free  government,  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  free  citizen ;  but  how  will 
they  be  thus  trained,  if  woman  knows  not  what  consti- 
tutes the  duties  of  a  free  citizen,  since  it  is  from  her 
we  receive  nearly  all  our  instruction]  She  can  aid 
man  in  the  great  work  of  human  improvement — ay, 
must  aid  him,  or  he  will  labour  in  vain.  But  if  the 
stores  of  knowledge  be  not  unlocked  to  her  as  well  as 
to  him,  and  if  we  recognize  not  the  "  rights  of  wo- 
man," as  well  as  the  "  rights  of  man,"  she  will  but  re- 
tard the  work. 

My  fair  readers  must  pardon  me  if  I  speak  an  un- 
fashionable language — truth  is  often  unfashionable. 
Fully  convinced  of  the  much  women  may  do  to  ad- 
vance the  human  race  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  I  can 
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little  bear  to  see  them  wasting  their  precious  time  and 
anxious  thoughts  on  arts  beneath  their  care.  Their 
persons  are  always  sufficiently  fascinating. — May  the 
time  come  when  they  will  not  hesitate  to  store  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  through  fear  of  being 
called  "  masculine,"  as  if  every  thing  wise  and  good 
were  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  man. 

[TRAVELLER.] 


EXTRACT. 

** FEELINGS,  of  unremembered  pleasures;  such,  perhaps, 

As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 

On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 

Of  kindness  and  of  love."  [WORDSWORTH.] 


DEATH. 

<;  DEATH,  father,  death  is  comfortless  and  cold ! 
Aye  me !  when  maiden  dies,  the  smiling  morn, 
The  wild  birds  singing  on  the  twinkling  spray, 
Wake  her  no  more ;  the  summer  wind  breathes  soft, 
Waving  the  fresh  grass  o'er  her  narrow  bed, 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.     Senseless  and  cold 
She  lies :  while  all  she  loved,  unheard,  unseen, 
Mourn  round  her."  [MILMAN.] 
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THE  PARTING  GIFT. 

As  Horace  Clifton  pressed  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
and  bade  him  an  almost  fearful  farewell,  he  drew  from 
his  finger  a  ring,  and  said,  while  he  tried  to  force  a 
smile,  "I  know  not  why  I  have  kept  this  bauble  so 
long,  my  dear  Alfred,  unless  it  was  that  I  might  offer 
it  to  you  as  a  parting  gift ;  keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
our  friendship,  and  should  we  meet  again,  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  that  you  still  wear  it"  "  I  need  no  such 
remembrancer,"  said  the  ardent  Fairfax ;  *•  but  I  will 
keep  this  ring  while  I  have  life."  "  And  not  until  I 
see  the  circle  on  the  ringer  of  some  fair  lady,  will  I 
ever  admit  the  thought  that  there  is  a  being  whom  you 
regard  more  than  myself,"  was  the  rejoinder.  The 
friends  separated ;  Clifton  to  accompany  his  father  to 
Scotland,  the  place  of  his  birth,  from  wiiicii  they  had 
been  absent  for  some  years,  and  Fairfax  to  tiie  pursuit 
of  studies  which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  profession  of 
the  law,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  father.  The 
young  men  had  been  almost  constantly  together  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  and  the  friendship  which  had 
commenced  in  early  youth,  was  destined  to  endure 
after  that  period  had  passed  a\yay,  and  to  survive  the 
effects  of  time  and  absence;  this  parting,  therefore, 
was  deeply  painful  to  both.  During  three  years  Ho- 
race Clifton  heard  often  from  his  friend,  and  was  pained 
to  perceive  that  his  letters  were  written  in  a  strain  of 
melancholy  reflection,  which  ill  accorded  with  his  ar- 
dent and  cheerful  temper,  and  Clifton  feared  that  some 
secret  sorrow  was  preying  upon  his  spirits;  as  he 
2D 
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gathered  from  his  letters  that  the  profession  chosen  for 
him  by  his  father  was  utterly  distasteful  to  himself — 
At  length  Fairfax  entirely  ceased,  and  Clifton,  although 
the  silence  of  his  friend  surprised  and  pained  him,  had 
little  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  circumstance,  as  his  own 
time  and  attention  was  entirely  engrossed  by  his  filial 
duties ;  both  of  his  parents  were  in  a  brief  space  of 
time  "  gathered  to  their  fathers,"  and  Horace  Clifton 
having  no  ties  to  restrain  his  desire  of  seeing  different 
countries,  and  being  in  possession  of  a  splendid  fortune, 
resolved  to  visit  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  eventu- 
ally seek  again  his  young  friend  across  the  Atlantic. 
Before  he  set  out  on  his  tour,  he  made  every  inquiry 
respecting  the  present  situation  of  Fairfax,  and  learned 
from  a  correspondent,  that,  in  consequence  of  some 
family  misfortune,  he  had  left  his  native  city,  and  had 
accepted  the  situation  of  supercargo  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  India.  This  intelligence  greatly  surprised  Clifton, 
and  despatching  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  his  friend, 
should  he  return,  he  commenced  his  tour. 

In  Italy,  Clifton  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
painter,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Greenville, 
whose  engaging  manners  and  intelligent  mind  won  his 
esteem,  and  secured  his  entire  confidence ;  the  young 
painter  was  in  ill  health,  and  his  mind  was  distressed 
by  gloomy  forebodings.  In  one  of  his  conversations 
with  Clifton,  he  said,  "  I  shall  never  return  to  my  na- 
tive country — I  feel  that  I  shall  not  And  what 
changes  have  occurred  in  my  family  since  I  left  them ! 
the  total  failure  of  my  father's  mercantile  affairs,  his 
embarkation  for  India  with  my  mother  and  sister,  in 
order  to  relieve  his  desperate  fortunes — the  death  of 
my  beloved  mother !  all  this  in  the  space  of  five  short 
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years.  I  came  to  Italy  with  a  friend  of  my  father's  to 
study  the  best  models  for  improvement  in  the  art  to 
which  I  have  devoted  myself;  that  friend  is  no  more — 
my  health  rapidly  declines — I  shall  soon  join  him !  and 
my  father — my  Isabel !  I  shall  never  see  them  more ! 
Who  knows  but  they  too  have  sunk  victims  to  the  cli- 
mate, or  my  beloved  sister  may  now  be  an  orphan  in  a 
strange  land!"  From  these  gloomy  thoughts  Clifton 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  mind  of  his  new  friend,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  better  hopes;  but  the  fears  of  Green- 
ville were  prophetic,  and  his  disorder  increased  so  ra- 
pidly, that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
As  Clifton  sat  by  his  bed-side  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  conjured  him  to  find  means  for  ascertaining 
the  fate  of  his  father  and  sister,  and  if  they  still  lived, 
to  inform  them  of  his  death ;  he  entrusted  Clifton  with 
his  last  request  to  them,  and  taking  from  a  box  a  mi- 
niature of  a  very  youthful  female,  he  said,  "  this  is  the 
resemblance  of  my  sister ;  it  was  one  of  my  first  spe- 
cimens in  my  art :  keep  it,  and  if  you  never  discover 
the  original,  retain  it  in  remembrance  of  me."  Clifton 
saw  the  last  duties  paid  to  the  friend  whom  he  sin- 
cerely lamented,  and  determined  to  use  every  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  original  of  the  beautiful  miniature, 
and  should  her  situation  require  it,  supply  to  her  the 
place  of  the  brother  who  was  now  no  more.  Clifton 
landed  in  England  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  in  London.  The  means 
he  had  used  to  gain  intelligence  of  the  father  and  sis- 
ter of  the  young  painter  had  hitherto  been  ineffectual ; 
he  had  not  abandoned  his  intention  of  revisiting-  the  • 
Western  continent,  but  circumstances  prevented  its 
execution  from  time  to  time.  One  day  in  passing 
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through  an  obscure  street,  he  was  arrested  by  a  young- 
female,  whose  features  he  imagined  he  had  seen  be- 
fore. She  was  probably  confused  at  his  earnest  gaze, 
for  she  quickened  her  pace,  and  turning-  a  corner,  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Clifton  tried  to  recollect  where  he 
could  have  seen  her,  and  suddenly  remembered  the 
miniature  given  him  by  Greenville.  It  must  be  her, 
he  thought,  yet  the  original  of  that  picture  was  proba- 
bly in  India.  His  chagrin  was  great  at  not  having 
ascertained  which  way  the  lady  went,  and  notwith- 
standing its  extreme  improbability,  he  could  not  help 
fancying  that  he  had  seen  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 
The  next  day  he  walked  in  the  same  street,  in  the 
vague  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  and  his  hopes  were 
not  frustrated.  He  had  entered  the  shop  of  a  silver- 
smith, to  purchase  some  trifling  article,  and  saw  the 
same  female  who  had  attracted  his  notice  the  preceding 
day ;  she  had  entered  but  a  moment  before,  and  was 
speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  the  man  who  kept  the  shop. 
Clifton  did  not  distinguish  what  she  said,  but  he  heard 
the  man  answer,  "  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  not  my  custom 
to  take  things  in  pledge,  and  if  I  buy  this  for  old  gold, 
it  is  worth  but  a  trifle."  "  I  did  not  wish  to  sell  it," 
said  the  female,  "  and  if  you  cannot  oblige  me,  it  is  of 
no  importance ;"  she  left  the  shop,  but  not  before  Clif- 
ton had  assured  himself  that  her  resemblance  to  the 
miniature  was  not  imaginary — he  followed  her  down 
the  street,  irresolute  how  to  address  her.  On  a  sudden 
the  lady  turned,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  retraced  her 
steps,  apparently  searching  for  something  she  had 
Cropped.  Clifton  had  seen  it  first — the  object  of  her 
search  was  in  his  hand — it  was  the  RING  which  he  had 
given  nine  years  ago,  to  his  friend  Fairfax,  in  America! 
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n  Madam,"  he  said,  in  almost  breathless  surprise,  as  he 
presented  it,  "  I  saw  you  drop  this  ring — it  was  once 
my  own !  I  gave  it  in  parting  to  a  valued  friend — par- 
don my'rudeness — from  whom  did  you  receive  it  1"  "  It 
is  my  husband's,"  answered  the  lady,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears :  "  Oil !  do  not  let  him  know  that  I 
would  have  parted  with  it  even  for  a  time :  but  I  could 
not  see  him  starve!"  Clifton's  agitation  nearly  over- 
came him,  "  Lady !"  he  at  length  said,  if  your  hus- 
band's name  is  Fairfax,  my  fortune  and  life  are  his — if 
not,  whoever  you  may  be,  they  are  yours."  "His 

name  is  Fairfax,  and  yours  is "  "  Clifton."    "  Thank 

heaven,"  said  she,  "he  is  not  without  a  friend."     The 
lady  passed  her  arm  through  that  of  Clifton,  and  led 
him  to  their  miserable  abode.     We  pass  over  the  sur- 
prise and  joy  of  their  meeting.     Clifton  found  his  early 
friend  crushed  to  the  earth  by  poverty  and  sickness — 
he  heard  him  address  his  lovely  wife  by  the  name  of 
Isabel,  and  he  knew  that  both  the  objects  of  his  search 
were  found — but  by  what  singular  events  their  union, 
their  distress,  and  their  present  meeting,  was  brought 
about,  he  was  yet  to  learn.     Each  had  a  tale  of  sorrow 
to  relate.    Isabel  received  from  Clifton  the  last  adieu, 
and  memorials  of  her  beloved  brother,  and  Fairfax  in- 
formed his  friend  of  the  event  which  had  caused  his 
present  situation.     "  Soon  after  you  left  America,"  he 
said,  "  my  father's  affairs  took  an  unfortunate  turn ;  the 
failure  of  several  mercantile  houses  with  whom  he  was 
concerned,  totally  ruined  him ;  I  always  disliked  my 
profession — his  suited  me  still  less — I  wished  to  devote 
myself  to  literary  pursuits — my  wishes  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  misfortunes  of  my  family.     I  resolved 
to  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  my  father  in  his  distress ; 
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and  consequently  went  out  to  India.     During  my  voy- 
age my  father  died,  which  I  learned  after  my  arrival  in 
India.     My  cares  for  him  were  then  unnecessary ;  but 
my  grief  brought  on  a  fever  which  so  debilitated  me, 
that  when  the  ship  in  which  I  sailed  was  ready  to  re- 
turn, I  was  unable  to  go  in  her.     I  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  my  Isabel  and  her  father ;  their 
attention  during  my  illness  was  unremitting — in  return 
I  gave  my  heart  to  Isabel,  a  poor  return,  but  all  I  had 
to  make.     When  I  recovered,  I  could  not  resolve  to 
tear  myself  from  her ;   yet  I  was  in  no  situation  to 
offer  her  my  hand.     I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  long 
story,  Clifton ;  her  father  was  taken  ill  and  died.     Isa- 
bel was  alone,  unprotected — love   is  sanguine — we 
were  married.    Isabel,  weary  of  being  in  India,  wished 
to  return  to  her  native  country ;  she  had  a  brother,  to 
whose  return  from  Italy  she  looked  forward  with  fond 
anticipation.     We  converted  our  little  effects  into  mo- 
ney, and  when  that  was  done  we  found  our  fortune  in- 
deed small ;  for  Isabel's  father  had  not  been  successful, 
or  time  had  not  been  allowed  him  to  retrieve  his  affairs. 
But  though  poor,  we  were  happy  in  each  other.     The 
vessel  in  which  we  sailed  was  wrecked  hi  a  violent 
storm  within  sight  of  land — we  lost  every  thing — but 
I  had  still  my  Isabel.     We  came  to  London,  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  employment,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful for  some  time.     Isabel  had  just  recovered  from 
a  long  illness,  when  I  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever; 
our  situation  was  now  deplorable.      Isabel  wrote  to 
some  friends  at  a  distance,  but  received  no  answer,  and 
we  have  struggled  many  weeks  with  disease  and  po- 
verty."    "  And  the  ring,"  said  Isabel,  "  was  our  last 
resource."    t"And  the  RING  has  restored  to  me  my 
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friend,"  exclaimed  Clifton,  as  he  pressed  the  hands  of 
his  companions — "Henceforward  we  are  one  family; 
I  shall  redeem  my  promise,  made  when  I  received  the 
MINIATURE,  and  fulfil  the  vow  I  passed  when  I  pre- 
sented the  RING."  [ANON.] 


THE  LOST  CHILDREN 

THERE  is  a  nice  distinction  in  Sheffer's  picture  of  the 
Lost  Children.  You  would  think,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  the  design  was  faulty.  The  position  of  the  boy, 
and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  show  that  lie  is  over- 
come by  his  situation,  and  has  abandoned  himself  to  his 
feelings,  while  the  girl  stands  looking  into  the  dim 
wood,  sorrowful  indeed,  but  with  a  countenance  of  that 
earnest  and  patient  sadness  which  expresses  her  wil- 
lingness to  look  longer  for  the  path,  if  her  brother  will, 
and  an  evident  bearing  up,  against  sympathy  and  ex- 
ample, of  the  hope  of  her  little  heart. 

It  shows  a  fine  trait  of  observation  in  the  mind  of 
the  painter.  If  there  were  danger  to  encounter,  or 
any  definite  obstacle  to  overcome,  the  boy  would  be 
resolute  and  foremost.  He  would  climb,  or  take  a  peri- 
lous leap,  or  struggle  with  a  fierce  animal,  or  do  any 
thing  that  a  boy's  daring  may  compass ;  but  he  cannot 
bear,  after  all  his  exertions  have  been  of  no  avail,  to 
sit  down  with  the  desolate  hopelessness  of  their  situa- 
tion. He  has  tried  every  path  in  vain.  The  night  is 
coming  on,  damp  and  fast,  and  the  distinct  leaves  begin 
to  mingle  in  one  dull  colouring,  and  the  trees  look  tall 
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and  gray,  and  the  frightful  stillness  is  less  and  less 
broken  by  the  cheerful  birds.  The  glimpses  of  the  sky 
are  not  so  frequent,  and  the  apparent  openings  of  the 
wood  close  up,  one  by  one,  as  they  enter  them ;  and  the 
insects  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  as  they  lie  in  their 
beds  after  the  sun  is  down,  are  beginning  to  chirp,  and 
every  moment  brings  a  heavier  thought  of  home,  and 
every  trodden  leaf,  and  branch  stirred  with  the  night 
wind,  reminds  them,  drearily,  that  they  are  lost 

They  have  now  come  to  an  open  spot,  where  the 
path  ceases,  or  can  be  traced  no  farther,  and  the  boy's 
impatient  courage  fails  him.  He  kept  a  good  heart, 
and  spoke  cheerfully  to  his  sister  while  there  was  some- 
thing to  do ;  but  it  requires  a  more  patient  quality  than 
courage,  to  suffer  without  action  or  excitement;  and 
this  is  properly  developed  in  the  gentle,  but  more  en- 
during character  of  the  girl. 

The  painter  has  told  it  with  a  beautiful  expressive- 
ness in  her  face  and  attitude.  She  stands  meekly  at 
her  brother's  side,  evidently  conscious  of  their  gloomy 
situation,  but  the  folded  hands,  and  the  firm  position  of 
the  little  feet,  and  the  calm,  yet  sorrowful  resignation 
of  her  sweet  face,  show  that  she  is  prepared  to  wait 
with  a  quiet  fortitude  for  the  event.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  touching  and  eloquent  expression,  and  displays, 
with  the  faithfulness  of  genius,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful distinctions  of  human  nature. 

[N.  p.  WILLIS.] 
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THE  BEREAVED  SISTER. 

IN  the  spring  of  1824, 1  contracted  an  acquaintance 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  South,  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  removed  from  England  to  this  country  with 
two  small  children,  the  one  a  boy  of  ten,  and  the  other 
a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age.  These  children  were  the 
most  lovely  beings  I  ever  saw.  Their  extreme  beauty, 
their  deep  and  artless  affection,  and  their  frequent 
bursts  of  childish  and  innocent  mirth,  made  them  as 
dear  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  the  companion  of  their  in- 
fancy. They  were  happy  in  themselves,  happy  in  each 
other,  and  in  the  whole  world  of  life  and  nature  around 
them.  I  had  known  the  family  but  a  few  months, 
when  my  friend  was  compelled  to  make  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  voyage  to  South  America.  His  feelings 
were  embittered  by  the  thought  of  leaving  his  mother- 
less children  behind  him,  and  as  I  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Liverpool,  I  promised  to  take  them  to 
their  friends  and  relations. 

My  departure  was  delayed  two  weeks.  During  that 
period,  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  the  little  ones, 
that  had  been  consigned  to  my  charge.  For  a  few 
days  they  were  pensive,  and  made  frequent  inquiries 
for  their  absent  father,  but  their  sorrows  were  onsily 
assuaged,  and  regret  for  his  absence  changed  into  a 
pleasant  anticipation  of  his  return.  The  ordinary  sor- 
rows of  childhood  are  but  dews  upon  the  eagle's  plu- 
mage, which  vanish  at  the  moment,  when  the  proud 
bird  springs  upward  into  the  air  to  woo  the  first  beau- 
tiful flashes  of  the  morning. 
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The  day  for  our  departure  at  last  arrived,  and  we 
set  sail  on  a  quiet  afternoon  of  summer.  It  was  a 
scene  of  beauty,  and  my  heart  fluttered  as  wildly  and 
joyously  as  the  wing  of  a  young  bird  in  spring-time. 
It  seemed  in  truth  as  if  "  man's  control  had  stopped 
with  the  shore"  that  was  retreating  behind  us,  and  left  ' 
the  world  of  waters  to  give  back  the  blue  of  the  upper 
skies  as  purely  and  peacefully  as  at  the  first  holy  Sab- 
bath of  creation.  The  distant  hills  bent  their  pale  blue 
tops  to  the  waters,  and,  as  the  great  Sun,  like  the 
image  of  his  Creator,  sunk  down  in  the  west,  successive 
shadows  of  gold,  and  crimson,  and  purple  came  floating 
over  the  waves  like  barks  from  a  fairy  land.  My 
young  companions  gazed  on  these  scenes  steadily  and 
silently,  and,  when  the  last  tints  of  the  dim  shore  were 
melting  into  shadow,  they  took  each  other's  hands,  and 
a  few  natural  tears  gushed  forth  as  an  adieu  to  the 
land  they  had  loved. 

Soon  after  sunset,  I  persuaded  my  little  friends  to  let 
me  lead  them  to  the  cabin,  and  then  returned  again  to 
look  out  upon  the  ocean.  In  about  half  an  hour,  as  I 
was  standing  musingly  apart,  I  felt  my  hand  gently 
pressed,  and,  on  turning  around,  saw  that  the  girl  had 
stolen  alone  to  my  side.  In  a  few  moments,  the  eve- 
ning star  began  to  twinkle  from  the  edging  of  a  vioJet 
cloud.  At  first,  it  gleamed  faintly  and  at  intervals,  but 
anon  it  came  brightly  out,  and  shone  like  a  holy  thing 
upon  the  brow  of  the  evening.  The  girl  at  my  side 
gazed  upon  it,  and  hailed  it  with  a  tone,  which  to]d, 
that  a  thought  of  rapture  was  at  her  heart.  She  in- 
quired, with  simplicity  and  eagerness,  whether,  in  the 
far  land,  to  which  we  were  going,  that  same  bright 
star  would  be  visible;  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
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another  friend,  that  was  to  be  with  her  in  her  long 
and  lonely  journey. 

The  first  week  of  our  voyage  was  unattended  by  any 
important  incident.  The  sea  was,  at  times,  wild  and 
stormy,  but  again  it  would  sink  to  repose,  and  spread 
itself  out  in  beauty  to  the  verge  of  the  distant  horizon. 
On  the  eighth  day  the  boy  arose  pale  and  dejected,  and 
complained  of  indisposition.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, he  was  confined  by  a  fever  to  his  bed,  and  much 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  his  fate,  by  the  physician  of 
the  vessel.  I  can  never  forget  the  visible  agony,  the 
look  of  utter  wo,  that  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  little 
girl  when  the  conviction  of  her  brother's  danger  came 
slowly  home  upon  her  thoughts.  She  wept  not — she 
complained  not — but  hour  after  hour  she  sat  by  the  bed 
of  the  young  sufferer — an  image  of  grief  and  beautiful 
affection.  The  boy  became  daily  more  feeble  and  ema- 
ciated. He  could  not  return  the  long,  burning  kisses 
of  his  sister,  and,  at  last,  a  faint  heaving  of  his  breast, 
and  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  half-closed  eye,  and  a 
flush,  at  intervals,  upon  his  wasted  cheek,  like  the  first 
violet  tint  of  a  morning  cloud,  were  all  that  told  that  he 
had  not  yet  passed  "  the  first  dark  day  of  nothingness." 

The  twelfth  evening  of  our  absence  from  land  was 
the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  known,  and  I  persuaded 
the  girl  to  go  for  a  short  time  upon  deck,  that  her  own 
fevered  brow  might  be  fanned  by  the  twilight  breeze. 
The  sun  had  gone  down  in  glory,  and  the  traces  of  his 
blood-red  setting  were  still  visible  upon  the  western 
waters.  Slowly  and  brilliantly  the  many  stars  were 
gathering  themselves  together  above,  and  another  sky 
swelled  out  in  softened  beauty  beneath,  and  the  foam 
upon  the  crests  of  the  waves  was  lighted  up  like  wreaths 
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of  snow.  There  was  music  in  every  wave,  and  its  wild 
sweet  tones  came  floating  down  from  the  fluttering 
pennon  above  us,  like  the  sound  of  a  gentle  wind  amid 
a  cypress  grove.  But  neither  music  nor  beauty  had  a 
spell  for  the  heart  of  my  little  friend.  I  talked  to  her 
of  the  glories  of  the  sky  and  sea — I  pointed  her  to  the 
star,  on  which  she  had  always  loved  to  look — but  her 
only  answer  was  a  sigh — and  I  returned  with  her  f  o 
the  bed-side  of  her  brother.  I  perceived  instantly  tL.  „ 
he  was  dying.  There  was  no  visible  struggle — but  a 
film  was  creeping  over  his  eye,  and  the  hectic  flush  of 
his  cheek  was  fast  deepening  into  purple.  I  know  not, 
whether,  at  first  his  sister  perceived  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  She  took  her  seat  at  his  side,  pressed  his 
pale  lips  to  her  own,  and  then,  as  usual,  let  her  melan- 
choly eye  rest  fixedly  upon  his  countenance.  Sud- 
denly his  looks  brightened  for  a  moment,  and  he  spoke 
his  sister's  name.  She  replied  with  a  passionate  ca- 
ress, and  looked  up  to  my  face,  as  if  to  implore  encour- 
agement. I  knew  that  her  hopes  were  but  a  mockery. 
A  moment  more,  and  a  convulsive  quiver  passed  over 
the  lips  of  the  dying  boy — a  slight  shudder  ran  through 
his  frame — and  all  was  still.  The  girl  knew,  as  if  in- 
tuitively, that  her  brother  was  dead.  She  sat  in  tear- 
less silence — but  I  saw,  that  the  waters  of  bitterness 
were  gathering  fearfully  at  their  fountain.  At  last, 
she  raised  her  hands  with  a  sudden  effort,  and,  pressing 
them  upon  her  forehead,  wept  with  the  uncontrollable 
agony  of  despair. 

On  the  next  day,  the  corse  of  the  dead  boy  was  com- 
mitted to  the  ocean.  The  little  girl  knew  that  it  must 
be  so,  but  she  strove  to  drive  the  thought  away,  as  if 
it  had  been  an  unreal  and  terrible  vision.  When  the 
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appointed  hour  was  at  hand,  she  came  and  begged  me, 
with  a  tone  that  seemed  less  like  a  human  voice  than 
the  low  cadence  of  a  disembodied  and  melancholy  Spi- 
rit, to  go  and  look  upon  her  brother,  and  see  if  he  was 
indeed  dead.  I  could  not  resist  her  entreaties,  but 
went  with  her  to  gaze  again  upon  the  sleeping  dust,  to 
which  all  the  tendrils  of  her  life  seemed  bound.  She 
mused  by  the  bed-side,  and  I  almost  deemed,  that  hei 
.  ery  existence  would  pass  off  in  that  long,  fixed  gaze. 
She  moved  not — spoke  not — till  the  form  she  loved 
was  taken  away  to  be  let  down  into  the  ocean.  Then 
indeed  she  arose,  and  followed  her  lifeless  brother  with 
a  calmness  that  might  have  been  from  heaven.  The 
body  sunk  slowly  and  solemnly  beneath  the  waves,  a 
few  long,  bright  ringlets  streamed  out  upon  the  waters, 
a  single  white  and  beautiful  glimpse  came  dimly  up 
through  the  glancing  billows,  and  all  that  had  once 
been  joy  and  beauty,  vanished  for  ever. 

During  the  short  residue  of  our  voyage,  the  bereaved 
sister  seemed  fading  away  as  calmly  and  beautifully  as 
a  cloud  in  the  summer  zenith.  Her  heart  had  lost  its 
communion  with  nature,  and  she  would  look  down  into 
the  sea,  and  murmur  incoherently  of  its  cold  and  soli- 
tary depths,  and  call  her  brother's  name,  and  then 
weep  herself  into  calmness.  Soon  afterward  I  left 
her  with  her  friends.  I  know  not  whether  she  is  still 
a  blossom  of  the  earth,  or  whether  she  has  long  since 
gone  to  be  nurtured  in  a  holier  realm.  But  I  love  the 
memory  of  that  beautiful  and  stricken  one.  Her  love- 
liness, her  innocence,  and  her  deep  and  holy  feelings, 
still  come  back  to  me  in  their  glory  and  quietude  like 
a  rainbow  on  a  summer  cloud,  that  has  showered  and 
passed  off  for  ever.  [HARTFORD  REVIEW.] 

2  E 
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WHAT'S  HALLOWED  GROUND? 

WHAT  's  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  1 

That 's  hallowed  ground — where,  mourned  and  missed^ 

The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed ; — 

But  where 's  their  memory's  mansion  7 — Is 't 

Yon  church-yard's  bowers  1 
No !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound, 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
Is  hallowed  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old ; ' 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould ; 

And  will  not  cool, 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep1? 
Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap ! 
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In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom ; 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind — 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  1 — 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind, 

Is  not  to  die. 

Is 't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right? 
He 's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies,  in  Heaven's  sight, 

The  sword  he  draws : — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  T 

A  noble  cause ! 

Give  that !  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums !  and  rend  Heaven's  recking  space ! 

The  colours  planted  face  to  face, 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven ! — but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal ; 
The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal, 

O  God  above! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love !  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine — 
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Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

Where  they  are  not — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot. 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust, 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august? 
See  mouldering  stones,  and  metal's  rust, 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chaunt 

The  ticking  wood-worm  mocks  thee,  man ! 
Thy  temples — creeds  themselves  grow  wan ! 
Bat  there  's  a  doom  of  nobler  span, 

A  temple  given 
Thy  faith,  that  bigots  dare  not  ban — 

Its  space  is  Heaven ! 

Its  roof  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling, 
Where  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 
And  God  himself  to  man  revealing, 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure ; 
Can  sin,  can  death  your  worlds  obscure  ? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  1 
Ye  must  be  heavens  that  make  us  sure 

Of  heavenly  love ! 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  tune: 
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That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

What 's  hallowed  ground  1   'Tis  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth ! — 
Peace !  Independence !  Truth !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round ; 
And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallowed  ground.  [CAMPBELL.] 
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THE  times  of  old — the  good  old  days  of  franknese 
and  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart !  Their  memory 
lingers  around  us  like  sunshine  upon  rums,  or  like  the 
incense  of  flowers  whose  beauty  has  been  trampled 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  spoiler !  We  fear  the  glorious 
days  of  New  England  have  gone  by — that  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  children  have  departed — that  the  luxu- 
ries and  the  vices  and  the  fashions  of  strangers,  have 
usurped  the  beautiful  plainness  and  simplicity — the 
freedom,  the  generosity  and  the  bravery  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  false  and  evil  spirit  has  gone  over  the  land, 
undermining  the  foundations  of  her  strength,  and  de- 
spoiling her  real  beauty — lopping  away  the  noble  oaks 
of  her  forests — the  rough-featured  but  useful  products 
of  her  own  soil,  to  give  place  to  the  graceful  but 
worthless  exotic.  It  has  penetrated  every  where — 
from  the  thronged  village  to  the  isolated  farm-house : 
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and  the  plough  has  been  exchanged  for  the  insignia  of 
professional  life,  and  the  spinning  wheel  for  the  piano. 

Tis  an  evil  change ; — and  we  fear  that  there  is  no 
going  back  to  our  original  ground.  Strange — that  the 
young  farmer — he,  whose  associations  of  life's  purest 
and  dearest  enjoyments  are  with  the  homestead  of  his 
ancestors,  should  so  readily  leave  the  beaten  and  proved 
track  of  honourable  industry,  for  the  uncertainty  and 
danger  and  mortifications  of  more  fashionable  pursuits. 
Strange — that  he  can  thus  leave  the  hills  and  streams 
of  his  boyhood — the  blue  skies  that  bent  like  a  blessing" 
above  his  childhood — the  sanctuary  of  his  father's  fire- 
side— the  open  communion  of  his  neighbours — the 
playmates  of  his  infancy — the  companions  of  his  open- 
ing manhood — the  very  graves  of  his  fathers !  Where 
will  he  again  find  the  deep  affection  of  the  friends  he 
is  leaving  ]  Where  again  will  the  eye  of  love  beam  so 
kindly  on  him,  and  where  will  the  grasp  of  friendship 
be  as  warm  and  as  sincere  as  in  his  own  loved  birth- 
place ? — Does  he  hope  to  find  them  in  the  gay  circle 
of  fashionable  folly ! — Miserable  will  be  his  disappoint- 
ment. For  him  there  will  be  vexation — and  changing 
hope — and  fear — slight,  indignity,  resentment,  and 
hate — confidence  misplaced,  and  vows  broken  and  af- 
fection outraged.  It  is  in  the  solitude  and  awful  beauty 
of  nature  that  heart  answers  to  heart,  thrilling  with  a 
passionate  touch  the  mysterious  chords  of  human  sym- 
pathy— rather  than  in  the  artificial  beauty  and  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  fashionable  existence. 

Reader — were  you  ever  at  a  Quilting  Party — an  old 
fashioned  quilting  party  1  If  not — you  will  do  well  to 
read  our  description,  which,  of  course,  must  fall  far 
short  of  the  reality — and  this  reality,  as  the  thing  is 
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now  nearly  obsolete,  you  may  never  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  witnessing.  'Tis  one  of  the  pleasantest  things 
in  the  whole  round  of  a  country-life,  to  attend  one  of 
these  gatherings  together  of  the  young,  and  light- 
hearted.  Let  it  be  understood  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  quiltings  are  indispensable.  The  quilts,  &c. 
must  be  made — the  girls  must  have  their  "things 
ready,"  as  the  phrase  is — or  they  will  assuredly  meet 
with  no  attention  from  the  marriage-seeking  young 
men.  This  preparation  of  the  requisites  of  domestic 
life,  is  a  sort  of  implied  declaration  of  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  addresses  of  the  lover,  and  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  matrimony,  and  is  understood,  and  acted  upon, 
accordingly. 

When  a  Quilting  is  to  take  place,  the  respectable 
young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  are  all  invited — 
there  is  no  aristocracy — no  singling  out  of  favoured 
individuals.  They  assemble  early  at  the  dwelling  of 
their  friend,  and  immediately  fall  to  work,  as  if  their 
very  lives  depended  upon  their  exertions.  They  con- 
sider it  absolutely  necessary  to  forward  their  work  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  any  material  encroach- 
ment of  it  upon  the  hilarity  and  mirth  of  the  evening. 
The  evening,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  always  looked 
forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  and  many 
a  fine  eye  glances  impatiently  at  the  slowly  setting 
sun — whose  tardiness  seems  to  mock  the  feverish  anti- 
cipation of  the  fair  quilters. 

Night  at  length  comes — a  New  England  winter 
night — for  the  Quilting  is  usually  in  the  long  evenings 
of  winter — with  its  gorgeous  stars — clear,  beautifully 
clear  in  the  dark  colouring  of  sky — moonlight  resting 
like  a  universal  smile  upon  the  white  lustre  of  the 
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snow — streaming  through  the  naked  branches  of  the 
wild  forest-trees — and  flashing  like  pale  fire  upon  the 
distant  icy  hills.  The  merry  sound  of  bells  now  rings 
out  upon  the  ears  of  the  fair  listeners  within  doors. 
"  The  fellows  are  coming,"  cries  some  eager  voice,  and 
a  sudden  smile  steals  like  electricity  around  the  apart- 
ment There  is  a  moment  of  rapid  preparation — a 
hasty  glancing  at  the  small  mirror — a  trembling  adjust- 
ment of  curls,  and  combs — and  then  all  are  seated  de- 
murely at '  work.  One  after  another  the  "  fellows" 
arrive,  until  the  apartment  is  literally  crowded  with  an 
merry  a  company  as  ever  laughed  away  an  evening. 
The  girls,  however,  still  remain  perseveringly  at  their 
work,  their  fair  heads  stooping  almost  to  the  out- 
stretched quilt  before  them,  albeit,  now  and  then,  ex- 
changing a  sly  glance,  or  a  smart  reply,  or  a  meaning 
nod,  with  the  fine,  healthy  looking  young  gentlemen 
around  them.  They  are  soon  interrupted ; — one  com- 
plains of  the  loss  of  her  thimble — another  that  her 
thread  has  been  taken  away — and  a  third  that  the  "  fel- 
lows" plague  her  so  that  she  won't  work,  nor  touch  to, 
and  in  a  few  moments  a  Babel-like  confusion  is  effected 
— very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
owner  of  the  quilt  now  interferes ;  and  carefully  re- 
moves the  quilting  frame,  blushing  all  the  while  at  the 
good-natured  jokes  of  the  young  men,  relative  to  her- 
self, her  quilt,  and  her  lover,  who — if  she  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one — is  pretty  sure  to  be  present.  The 
scene  is  now  all  life  and  gaiety.  In  one  part  of  the 
room  may  be  seen  the  student  of  the  old  village  Doctor, 
amusing  and  astonishing  by  his  quotations  of  Latin — 
and  laughing  at  the  amazement  of  his  friends.  Hard 
by  is  the  schoolmaster  of  the  district — a  privileged  and 
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favoured  personage — you  may  know  him  by  his  pale 
cheeks  and  fair  hands.  He  is  leaning  familiarly  over 
the  chair  of  a  pretty  girl — the  very  fairest  in  the  room. 
She  is  telling  his  fortune  by  the  odd  and  curious  method 
of  palmistry — tracing  out,  with  her  own  pretty  fingers, 
the  various  lines  of  good  and  bad  fortune  which  inter- 
sect the  hand  of  the  master.  There  are  strange 
blushes  on  her  cheek,  and  they  steal  at  times  even  to 
her  neck,  with  a  variable  and  beautiful  play  of  colour- 
ing. She  knows  that  the  eye  of  the  general  favourite 
is  upon  her,  and  her  young  heart  is  thrilling  with  a 
new  sense  of  joy.  Nor  will  her  pleasant  dream  be 
broken  in  upon  by  disappointment  There  is  admira- 
tion and  honest  love,  but  nothing  of  the  deceitful  and 
the  designing,  in  the  gaze  of  her  lover. 

Meanwhile  the  sports  of  the  evening  go  on — the 
"  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  with  its  odd  encounters  and  ridicu- 
lous mishaps — the  play  of  "  Pawns,"  with  its  kindly 
pressure  of  fingers — the  whirling  pewter  plate,  in  de- 
fault of  catching  which,  before  its  revolution  ceases, 
the  delinquent,  if  a  male,  is  doomed  to  kiss  all  the  fair 
cheeks  in  the  company,  and,  vice  versa  if  a  female. 
Then  too,  there  is  the  mock  marriage  ceremony  of 
leaping  over  the  broom-stick — a  pretty  certain  precur- 
sor of  that  more  imposing  ceremony,  whose  bonds  are 
broken  only  by  death. 

But — the  evening  passes  away  almost  insensibly,  and 
the  time  of  departure  arrives.  The  sleighs  are  speed- 
ily laden  with  the  merry  company — and  the  gingle 
of  bells,  and  the  loud  cheers  from  one  vehicle  to  an- 
other— and  the  rich-toned  laugh  of  the  fair  travellers, 
break  upon  the  calm  cold  air  of  midnight  There  is 
nothing  on  earth  like  a  sleigh-ride  by  moonlight — when 
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the  path  is  smoothly  worn — and  the  horse  springs  on- 
ward as  freely  and  lightly  as  if  he  were  running  wild 
in  the  desert,  and  rejoicing  in  his  untamed  freedom. 

We  can  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  of  refined  so- 
ciety— we  know  how  much  the  rugged  asperities  of  our 
nature  are  softened  by  an  intercourse  with  those  whose 
minds  and  feelings  have  received  the  polish  of  educa- 
tion and  fashion.  Our  sole  object  in  the  above  hasty 
sketch,  has  been  to  convince  those  who,  from  education 
and  habit,  have  learned  to  hold  in  contempt  the  simple 
pastimes  of  our  ancestors,  that  the  pure  thrill  of  plea- 
sure may  be  wakened  in  the  rustic  farm-house,  as  well 
as  in  the  gay  halls  of  fashion,  where  the  chastened  and 
rich  light  lends  a  deeper  beauty  to  the  fair  brow  with 
its  wreathing  tresses,  and  a  wilder  lustre  to  the  laugh- 
ing eye ;  and  where  music  melts  upon  the  ear,  like  a 
very  dream  of  melody  and  love. 

[N.  E.  W.  REVIEW.] 


GREEK  LOVERS. 

FLY,  Greek !  for  the  gloomy  battle  cloud 

Hangs  darkling  in  thy  rear ; 
The  shout  of  the  turbaned  foe  is  loud, 

And  his  flashing  steel  is  near. 

Thy  ready  sword,  and  thy  gallant  hand, 
'Gainst  a  host  would  strike  in  vain ; 

Then  hasten  thou  to  some  refuge-land, 
Across  yon  murmuring  main. 
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Thy  home  is  lost — thy  friends  are  dead— 

Beneath  yon  murky  pall, 
That  casts  its  shadows  wide  and  dread, 

They  sleep  in  their  ghastly  thrall. 

They  will  not  wake  though  the  clarion  rings — 

Alas !  how  cold  the  Greek 
Who  sleeps  while  his  bleeding  country  flings 

Her  call  from  each  bannered  peak ! 

Hoof-torn,  and  sabre-scarred,  they  rest, 

Fathers,  and  sons,  and  brothers — 
Lover,  and  loved,  still  breast  to  breast — 

And  clinging  babes  and  mothers. 

The  crescent  waves  o'er  the  trampled  cross. 
The  Turks  on  the  Christians  tread ; 

Oh !  stay  not,  Greek,  to  count  thy  loss — 
A  price  is  on  thy  head ! 

Thy  path  is  o'er  the  deep—away ! 

The  moonbeams  light  the  tide ; 
Launch  thy  swift  shallop  through  the  spray, 

With  that  trembler  at  thy  side. 

Thy  sheltering  sword  around  her  brow, 

Hath  been  a  shield  to-day ; 
And  she  is  all  that  liveth  now, 

Young  Greek,  to  thee — away ! 

And  bear  her  to  some  isle  afar, 

Walled  by  the  breaking  sea, 
And  she  will  well  repay  thy  care, 

And  thou  shall  still  be  free ! 
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THE  DEAF  POSTILION. 

IN  the  month  of  January,  1804,  Joey  Duddle,  a  well 
known  postilion  on  the  north  road,  caught  a  cold 
through  sleeping  without  his  night  cap :  deafness  was, 
eventually,  the  consequence ;  and,  as  it  will  presently 
appear,  a  young  fortune-hunter  lost  twenty  thousand 
pounds  and  a  handsome  wife,  through  Joey  Buddie's 
indiscretion,  in  omitting,  on  one  fatal  occasion,  to  wear 
his  sixpenny  night 

Joey  did  not  discontinue  driving  after  his  misfortune : 
his  eyes  and  his  spurs  were,  generally  speaking,  of 
more  utility  in  hisjnonotonous  avocation  than  his  ears. 
His  stage  was,  invariably,  nine  miles  up  the  road,  or 
"a  long  fifteen"  down  towards  Gretna;   and  he  re- 
peated his  two  rides  so  often,  that  he  could  have  gone 
over  the  ground  blindfold.    People  in  chaises  are  rarely 
given  to  talking  with  their  postilions.     Joey  knew,  by 
experience,  what  were  the  two  or  three  important 
questions,  in  posting,  and  the  usual  times,  and  when 
and  where  they  were  asked ;  and  he  was  always  pre- 
pared with  the  proper  answers.     At  those  parts  of  the 
road  where  objects  of  interest  to  strangers  occurred, 
Joey  faced  about  on  his  saddle,  and  if  he  perceived  the 
eyes  of  his  passengers  fixed  upon  him,  their  lips  in  mo- 
tion, and  their  fingers  pointing  towards  a  gentleman's 
seat,  a  fertile  valley,  a  beautiful  stream,  or  a  fine  wood, 
he  naturally  enough  presumed,  that  they  were  hi  the 
act  of  inquiring  what  the  seat,  the  valley,  the  stream, 
or  the  wood,  was  called ;  and  he  replied   according  to 
the  fact 
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The  noise  of  the  wheels  was  a  very  good  excuse  for 
such  trifling  blunders  as  Joey  occasionally  made ;  and 
whenever  he  found  himself  progressing  towards  a  di- 
lemma, he  very  dexterously  contrived,  by  means  of 
a  sly  poke  with  his  spur,  to  make  his  hand-horse  evi- 
dently require  the  whole  of  his  attention.  At  the  jour- 
ney's end,  when  the  gentleman  he  had  driven  produced 
a  purse,  Joey,  without  looking  at  his  lips,  knew  that  he 
'was  asking  a  question,  to  which  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
ply, "Nineteen  and  sixpence,"  or  " Twenty-and-two 
shillings,"  according  as  the  job  had  been  the  "  short 
up"  or  the  "  long  down."  If  any  more  questions  were 
asked,  Joey  suddenly  recollected  something  that  de- 
manded his  immediate  attention,  begged  pardon,  pro- 
mised to  be  back  in  a  moment,  and  disappeared  never 
to  return.  The  natural  expression  of  his  features  in- 
dicated a  remarkably  taciturn  disposition :  almost  every 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  deterred,  by 
his  physiognomy,  from  asking  him  any  but  necessary 
questions,  and  as  he  was  experienced  enough  to  an- 
swer, or  cunning  enough  to  evade  these,  when  he 
thought  fit,  but  few  travellers  ever  discovered  that  Joey 
Duddle  was  deaf.  So  blind  is  man  in  some  cases,  even 
to  his  bodily  defects,  that  Joey,  judging  from  his  gene- 
ral success  in  giving  correct  replies  to  the  queries  pro- 
pounded to  him,  almost  doubted  his  own  infirmity,  and 
never  would  admit  that  he  was  above  one  point  beyond 
**  a  little  hard  of  hearing." 

On  the  first  of  June,  hi  the  year  1806,  about  nino 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  chaise  and  four  was  per- 
ceived approaching  the  inn  kept  by  Joey's  master,  at  a 
first  rate  Gretna  Green  gallop.  As  it  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  the  postboys  vociferated  the  usual  call  for  two 
2F 
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pair  of  horses  in  a  hurry ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  inn- 
keeper had  only  Joey  and  his  tits  at  home ;  and  as  the 
four  horses  which  brought  the  chaise  from  the  last 
posting-house  had  already  done  a  double  job  that  day, 
the  lads  would  not  ride  them  on  through  so  heavy  a 
stage  as  the  "  long  down." 

"  How  excessively  provoking,"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
passengers ;  "  I  am  certain  that  our  pursuers  are  not  far 
behind  us.  The  idea  of  having  the  cup  of  bliss  dashed 
from  my  very  lips, — of  such  beauty  and  affluence  being 
snatched  from  me  for  want  of  a  second  pair  of  paltry 
posters — drives  me  frantic !" 

"  A  Gretna  Green  affair,  I  presume,  sir  1"  observed 
the  inquisitive  landlord. 

The  gentleman  made  no  scruple  of  admitting  that 
he  had  run  away  with  a  fair  young  creature  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  fortune 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds : — "  one  half  of  which," 
continued  the  gentleman,  "  I  would  freely  give,  if  I 
had  it,  to  be  at  this  instant  behind  four  horses,  scam- 
pering away  due  north,  at  full  speed." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "  that  a 
fresh  pair  of  such  animals  as  I  offer  you,  will  carry  you 
over  the  ground  as  quick  as  if  you  had  ten  dozen  of 
the  regular  road-hacks.  No  man  keeps  better  cattle 
than  I  do,  and  this  pair  beats  all  the  others  in  my  sta- 
bles by  two  miles  an  hour.  But  in  ten  minutes,  per- 
haps, and  certainly  in  half  an  hour" 

"  Half  an  hour !  half  a  minute's  delay  might  ruin 
me,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  "  I  hope  I  shall  find  the 
character  you  have  given  your  cattle  a  correct  one ! — 
dash  on,  postilion !" 

Before  this  short  conversation  with  the  inn-keeper 
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was  concluded,  Joey  Duddle  had  put  to  his  horses, 
which  were,  of  course,  kept  harnessed — and  taken 
his  seat,  prepared  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice.  He 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  inn-keeper,  who  gave  the  usual 
signal  of  a  rapid  wave  of  the  hand,  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
tleman ceased  speaking;  and  Joey  Duddle's  cattle, 
in  obedience  to  the  whip  and  spur,  hobbled  off  at  that 
awkward  and  evidently  painful  pace,  which  is,  perforce, 
adopted  by  the  most  praiseworthy  post-horses  for  the 
first  ten  minutes  or  so  of  their  journey.  But  the  pair 
over  which  Joey  presided  were,  as  the  inn-keeper  had 
asserted,  very  speedy;  and  tha  gentleman  soon  felt 
satisfied  that  it  would  take  an  extraordinary  quadruple 
team  to  overtake  them.  His  hopes  rose  at  the  sight 
of  each  succeeding  milestone ;  he  ceased  to  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  every  five  minutes,  and  gazo 
anxiously  up  the  road;  he  already  anticipated  a  tri- 
umph— when  a  crack,  a  crush,  a  shriek  from  the  lady, 
a  jolt,  an  instant  change  of  position,  and  a  positive 
pause  occurred,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated, 
with  such  suddenness  and  relative  rapidity,  that  the 
gentleman  was,  for  a  moment  or  two,  utterly  deprived 
of  his  presence  of  mind  by  alarm  and  astonishment 

The  bolt  which  connects  the  fore-wheels,  splinter- 
bar,  springs,  fore-bed,  axletree,  et  cetera,  with  the 
perch  that  passes  under  the  body  of  the  chaise  to  the 
hind-wheel-springs,  and  carriage,  had  snapped  asunder; 
the  whole  of  the  foreparts  were  instantly  dragged  on- 
wards by  the  horses ;  the  traces  by  which  the  body  was 
attached  to  the  fore-springs  gave  way ;  the  chaise  fell 
forward,  and,  of  course,  remained  stationary,  with  its 
contents,  in  the  middle  of  the  road;  while  the  deaf  pos- 
tilion rode  on,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  vacuity 
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before  him,  as  though  nothing  whatever  had  hap- 
pened. 

Alarmed  and  indignant,  in  the  highest  degree,  at 
the  postilion's  conduct,  the  gentleman  shouted  with  all 
his  might  such  exclamations  as  any  man  would  natu- 
rally use  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  Joey,  although  still 
but  a  little  distance,  took  no  notice  of  what  had  occur- 
red behind  his  back,  and  very  complacently  trotted  his 
horses  on  at  the  rate  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
He  thought  the  cattle  went  better  than  ever ;  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  his  journey ;  he  felt  elated  at  the  idea  of  out- 
stripping his  pursuers, — for  Joey  had  discrimination 
enough  to  perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  his  passengers 
were  runaway  lovers, — and  he  went  on  very  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  As  he  approached  the  inn  which 
terminated  the  "long  down,"  Joey,  as  usual,  put  his 
horses  upon  their  mettle,  and  they,  having  nothing  but 
a  fore-carriage  and  a  young  lady's  trunk  behind  them, 
rattled  up  to  the  door  at  a  rate  unexampled  in  the  an- 
nals of  posting,  with  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood  hallooing  in  their  rear. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  drawrn  up  to  the  inn  door  and 
alighted  from  his  saddle,  that  Joey  discovered  his  dis- 
aster ;  and  nothing  could  equal  the  utter  astonishment 
which  his  features  then  displayed.  He  gazed  at  the 
place  where  the  body  of  his  chaise,  his  passengers,  and 
his  wheels  ought  to  have  been,  for  above  a  minute,  and 
then  suddenly  started  down  the  road  on  foot,  under  an 
idea  that  he  must  very  recently  have  dropped  them. 
On  nearing  a  little  elevation,  which  commanded  above 
two  miles  of  the  ground  over  which  he  had  come,  he 
found,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  no  traces  of  the  main 
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body  of  his  chaise  were  perceptible ;  nor  could  he  dis- 
cover his  passengers,  who  had,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Bequel,  been  overtaken  by  the  young  lady's  friends. 
Poor  Joey  immediately  ran  into  a  neighbouring  hay- 
loft, where  he  hid  himself,  in  despair,  for  three  days ; 
and  when  discovered,  he  was  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded by  his  master,  who  highly  esteemed  him,  to  re- 
sume his  whip,  and  return  to  his  saddle. 

[T.  HOOKE.] 


A  BRIDAL  SERENADE. 

WILT  thou  not  waken,  Bride  of  May, 

While  flowers  are  fresh,  and  the  sweet  bells  chime  ? 

Listen  and  learn  from  my  roundelay, 

How  all  Life's  Pilot  Boats  sailed  one  day, 

A  match  with  Time. 

Love  sat  on  a  lotus'  leaf  aloft, 
And  saw  old  Time  in  his  loaded  boat ; 
Slowly  he  crossed  Life's  narrow  tide, 
While  Love  sat  clapping  his  wings,  and  cried,. 
"  Who  will  pass  Time  ln 

Patience  came  first,  but  soon  was  gone 
With  helm  and  sail  to  help  Time  on ; 
Care  and  Grief  could  not  lend  an  oar, 
And  Prudence  said  (while  he  stayed  on  shore,) 
"  I  wait  for  Time !" 

Hope  filled  with  flowers  her  cork-tree  bark, 
And  lighted  its  helm  with  a  glow-worm  spark ; 
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Then  Love,  when  he  saw  her  bark  fly  fast, 
Said — "  Lingering  Time  will  soon  be  past ! 

"  Hope  out-speeds  Time !" 

Wit  went  nearest  Old  Time  to  pass, 
With  his  diamond  oar  and  his  boat  of  glass ; 
A  feathery  dart  from  his  store  he  drew, 
And  shouted  while  far  and  swift  it  flew — 

«O  Mirth  kills  Time!"  ' 

But  Time  sent  the  feathery  arrows  back, — 
Hope's  boat  of  amaranths  missed  its  track ; 
Then  Love  bade  his  butterfly  pilots  move, 
And,  laughing,  said,  "  They  shall  see  how  Love 
"  Can  conquer  Time." 

His  gossamer  sails  he  spread  with  speed, 
But  Time  has  wings  when  time  has  need ; 
Swiftly  he  crossed  Life's  sparkling  tide, 
And  only  Memory  stayed  to  chide 

Unpitying  Time. 

Wake  and  listen  then,  Bride  of  May 
Listen  and  heed  thy  minstrel's  rhyme ; — 
Still  for  thee  some  bright  hours  stay, 
For  it  was  a  hand  like  thine,  they  say, 

Gave  wings  to  Time. 

[ANON.] 
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JACK  THE  SHRIMP. 

SOME  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bannow,  a  long,  lean,  solitary,  man, 
known  by  no  other  appellation,  that  ever  I  heard  of, 
than  that  of  "  Jack  the  Shrimp."  He  was  a  wild, 
desolate  looking  creature ;  black  lank  hair  fell  over  his 
face  and  shoulders,  and  either  rested  in  strait  lines  on 
his  pale  hollow  cheeks,  or  waved  gloomily  in  the  pass- 
ing breeze;  his  eyes  were  deep  set  and  dark;  and 
there  was  something  almost  mysterious  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  some  persons  imagined  him  to  be  an  idiot ;  but 
others  who  knew  Jack  better,  asserted  that  his  intel- 
lects were  of  a  superior  order ;  however,  as  few  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  the  former 
opinion  prevailed.  Jack  could  be  found  every  where, 
except  in  a  dwelling-house ;  he  had  a  singular  antipa- 
thy to  dry  and  sheltered  abodes ;  and  never  appeared 
at  home,  except  when  on  the  rocky  sea  shore,  scram- 
bling up  the  cliffs,  or  in  clear  weather,  looking  out  for 
the  scattered  vessels  that  passed  into  Waterford  har- 
bour. 

Nobody  seemed  to  know  how  he  came  to  our  isolated 
neighbourhood ;  his  first  appearance  had  created  a  good 
deal  of  village  gossip,  but  that  had  gone  by,  and  his 
gentle  and  kindly  manner  endeared  him  to  the  pea- 
santry ;  the  affectionate  greeting  of  "  God  save  ye" — 
"  God  save  ye  kindly" — was  frequently  exchanged  be- 
tween the  solitary  shrimp-gatherer,  (for  such  was  Jack's 
ostensible  employment,)  and  the  merry  "boys  and  girls" 
who,  at  all  seasons,  collect  sea-weed,  and  burn  it  into 
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kelp,  on  the  sea  shore.  Often  have  I  seen  him  in  the 
early  morning,  at  low  water:  his  bare,  lank  legs  tramp- 
ing over  the  moist  sand,  or  midway  in  the  rippling 
wave ;  his  pole,  some  six  feet  long ;  the  net  full  of 
shrimps  at  one  end,  and  the  heavy  hook  at  the  other, 
balancing  it  over  one  shoulder,  while  from  the  opposite 
were  suspended  two  wicker  baskets  frequently  filled 
with  lobsters,  or  smaller  shell  fish,  which  he  contrived 
to  hook  out  of  their  holes  with  extraordinary  dexterity. 
The  sole  companion  of  his  rambles  was  a  little  black — I 
really  know  not  what  to  call  it  so  as  to  distinguish  its 
tribe — but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  a 
black,  ugly  dog;  who,  by  way  of  economy,  usually 
walked  upon  three  legs,  was  blind  of  an  eye ;  and,  like 
its  master,  lonely  in  its  habits,  and  shy  in  its  demean- 
our. This  animal,  who,  appropriately  enough  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Crab,  was  the  means  of  my  in- 
troduction to  its  taciturn  lord. 

Even  in  childhood  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
«ea ;  somewhat  amphibious ;  fond,  when  I  dare,  of  get- 
ting off  my  shoes  and  stockings ;  and  dabbling  in  the 
fairy  pools  which  the  receding  ocean  left  in  the  hollow 
clefts  of  the  rocks;  and  fonder  still  of  chasing  the 
waves  as  they  rolled  along  the  sloping  beach.  My  af- 
fection for  this  dangerous  amusement  was  so  well 
known,  that  I  was  never  permitted  to  go  to  the  strand, 
although  it  was  considerably  within  a  mile  of  our 
house,  unattended  by  an  old  steady  dependant  of  the 
family.  But  there  was  another  who  loved  to  accom- 
pany me  on  all  my  excursions,  my  noble  favourite 
Neptune,  a  tall,  stately,  Newfoundland  dog,  thoughtful 
and  sagacious.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  high- 
born an  animal  would  condescend  to  associate  with  a 
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low-bred  tyke ;  and  no  mark  of  recognition,  that  ever 
I  perceived,  passed  between  him  and  Crab,  any  more 
than  between  myself  and  the  shrimp-gatherer,  who,  I 
dare  say,  thought  a  noisy  laughing  girl  of  ten,  a  sad 
disturber  of  his  solitude.  One  morning,  during  spring- 
tide, having  just  bathed,  I  had  quitted  the  box  to  take 
my  accustomed  stroll  along  the  shore ;  when,  on  a  rock 
a  considerable  distance  from  land,  and  which  the  in- 
flowing rapid  waves  were  covering  fast,  I  saw  and 
heard  poor  Crab  in  evident  distress ;  the  fact  was,  that 
part  of  his  master's  tackle  wanted  some  alteration,  and 
Jack,  forgetting  it  was  spring-tide,  had  placed  his  lob- 
ster-baskets on  a  high  rock,  and  directed  his  dog  to 
watch  them  until  his  return  from  the  village;  poor 
Crab  would  not  desert  his  trust,  and  to  save  him  ap- 
peared impossible,  even  to  his  master,  who  had  just  de- 
scended the  cliffs,  as  the  intermediate  waters  became 
deep  and  dangerous.  I  never  saw  any  man  in  greater 
agony  than  Jack  on  this  occasion ;  repeatedly  did  he 
call  to  the  faithful  animal — yet  it  would  not  quit  the 
spot.  Neptune  was  never  particularly  quick,  but  when 
he  did  comprehend,  he  was  prompt  in  doing  all  things 
for  the  best ;  suddenly  he  understood  the  entire  matter, 
plunged  fearlessly  among  the  waves,  and  soon  returned, 
bearing  Crab  between  his  teeth  to  the  shore ;  not  con- 
tent with  this  exploit,  he  twice  re-entered  and  brought 
the  baskets  to  the  feet  of  the  grateful  man  of  shrimps, 
I  do  believe  the  poor  fellow  would,  to  use  his  own 
words  at  the  moment,  have  walked  "  barefoot  to  Jerice, 
to  sarve  me  or  mine."  He  snatched  the  dripping  ani- 
mal to  his  bosom,  and  called  it  his  only  friend ;  ever 
after,  Jack  and  I  were  intimate  acquaintances.  Not 
§0  Neptune  and  the  cur ;  the  latter  never  forgot  his 
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obligations;  but  Neptune  only  returned  the  humble 
caresses  of  the  little  creature  by  a  slight  movement  of 
his  stately  tail,  or  a  casting  down  of  his  small  dark 
eye,  as  well  as  to  say,  "  I  see  you." 

Still  there  was  something  about  "  Jack  the  Shrimp," 
I  could  not  make  out ;  his  mornings,  from  the  earliest 
dawn,  in  fair  or  foul  weather,  were  employed  in  catch- 
ing the  unwary  fish ;  at  mid-day  he  attended  his  seve- 
ral customers,  and  in  the  evenings  he  again  repaired 
to  his  haunts  among  the  wild  birds,  and  amid  the 
ocean-spray :  his  general  place  of  repose  was  a  hollow 
rock  called  the  OTTER'S-HOLE,  and  there  he  used  to 
eat  his  lonely  meal,  and  share  his  straw  bed  at  night, 
with  his  faithful  dog.  I  saw  him  one  morning,  as 
usual,  poking  after  shrimps;  and  was  struck  by  the 
anxiety  and  energy  of  his  movements ;  notwithstand- 
ing his  seeming  employment,  he  was  intensely  watch- 
ing every  sail  that  appeared  on  the  blue  waters ;  when 
he  saw  me  he  rapidly  approached. 

"  The  top  of  the  morning  to  ye,  young  lady,  and 
may  every  sunrise  increase  ye'r  happiness." 

"  Thank  ye,  Jack ;  have  you  caught  many  shrimpg 
this  morning]" 

"  Yarra  no,  my  lannan — sorra  a  many — ye  wouldn't 
have  much  company  at  the  big  house  to-day  1" 
"  I  believe  we  expect  some  friends." 
"Ye   wouldn't  know  their  names'?"    he  inquired, 
looking  at  me,  while  his  sunken  eyes  sparkled  with 
feelings  which  I  could  not  understand. 

"  Some,  Jack,  I  know — Mr.  Amble,  and  Mr.  Caw- 
thorne ;  and  father  Mike,  and  the  rector." 

"Any  of  the  red-coat  officers   from   Duncannon, 
Agra." 
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"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"Are  ye  sure1?"  he  continued,  peering  earnestly 
into  my  face ;  "  Ye  wouldn't,  sure  ye  wouldn't  tell  a  lie 
to  poor  ould  Jack,  Miss,  darlint, — you,  whom  he'd  go 
tin  pilgrimages  to  sarve  if  ye  were  to  die  to-morrow ; 
you,  who  have  so  often  spoken  kindly  to  him,  when 
ye'r  voice  fell  on  his  ear  like  the  song  of  a  mermaid — 
sure  ye  wouldn't  desave  me,  mavoureen .'" 

"  Indeed,  Jack,  there  is  no  reason  to  deceive  you  on 
the  subject — the  matter  cannot  concern  you ;  but,  to 
make  your  mind  perfectly  easy,  I  will  ask  the  house- 
keeper; she  knows  who  are  expected,  and  will  let  you 
know  when  you  bring  the  lobsters  to  the  house." 

"God  bless  ye,  and  God  help  ye'r  innocent  head; 
§nre  d'ye  think  I  am  such  an  ould  fool  entirely  to  be 
bothering  myself  about  what's  no  business  of  mine  1 — 
may-be,  like  the  rest,  ye  think  me  a  natural  ?" 

His  lip  curled  in  bitter  scorn  as  he  uttered  the  last 
sentence,  and  his  eyes  grew  brightly  dark  under  the 
ehadow  of  his  beetle  brows.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
he  continued,  "  Ax  the  master  himself,  dear — ax  the 
master  if  any  of  the  officers  are  to  be  wid  ye ;  the 
housekeeper  won't  know — that  she  won't, — just  ax  the 
master  who's  to  dine  wid  ye  to-day,  particular  about 
the  officers ;  but  don't,  Miss,  darlint,  don't  say  I  bid  ye; 
ye  don't  know  what  harm  might  come  of  it  if  ye  did : 
it  might  cost  me  my  life !  besides,  it  would  bemoan 
ye  to  turn  informer.  Now,  Miss,  machree,  young  ai 
ye  are,  ye'r  the  only  one  about  the  big  house  I'd  trust 
\vid  that :  and  so  God  be  wid  ye ;  I  depind  on  your 
honour."  I  was  ten  years  old,  and  it  was  a  glorious 
thing  to  think  that  a  secret  (although  I  hardly  knew 
in  what  the  secret  consisted,)  was  in  my  keeping,  and 
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it  was  still  more  glorious  to  be  told  that  my  honour 
was  depended  on.  Jack  was,  moreover,  a  favourite  with 
the  household,  and  I  had  never  heen  forbidden  to  speak 
to  him. 

Grandmamma,  and  mamma,  were,  I  knew,  busied 
with  the  house-keeper  in  the  preparation  of  jellies  and 
pastries,  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  adhering  to  the 
fashion  of  the  good  old  times,  they  themselves  assisted, 
on  those  days  of  confusion  in  country  houses,  called 
company  days.  I  was  consequently  aware  that  I  should 
hardly  see  them  until  dressed  for  the  drawing-room. 
During  my  conversation  with  Jack,  my  biped  attend- 
ant, Nelly  Parrell,  had  been  busily  employed  in  pack- 
ing up  my  bathing  dress,  and  locking  "  the  box ;"  so 
she  knew  nothing  of  Jack's  anxiety.  I  saw  the  old 
man  watch  me  attentively,  until  I  ascended  the  upper 
cliff  on  my  way  home ;  and  then  he  returned  to  his 
occupation.  I  did  not  fail  to  ask  my  grandfather,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  if  he  expected  any  of  the  officers  from 
Duncannon  to  dinner  that  day;  the  kind  man  laid 
down  "the  Waterford  Chronicle,"  which  he  was  peru- 
sing, and  smiling  one  of  those  sweet  and  playful  smiles, 
that  tell  more  than  words  can  do,  of  peace  and  cheer- 
fulness, inquired,  in  his  turn,  if  "  my  head  was  begin- 
ning to  think  about  officers  already."  I  was  old  enough 
to  blush  at  this ;  but  returned  to  my  point,  and  was  told 
that  none  had  been  invited.  Soon  after  I  saw  Jack, 
and  little  Crab,  the  one  striding,  the  other  trotting 
down  the  avenue;  as  he  passed  the  open  casement, 
he  stopped,  and  I  told  him  that  grandpapa  did  not 
expect  any  officers;  the  old  man  crossed  his  fore- 
heard  and  muttered,  as  he  reverently  bowed,  and 
passed  to  the  kitchen  offices,  "May  heaven  be  ye'r 
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bed  at  the  last,  and  may  ye  niver  know  either  sin  or 
sorrow." 

Poor  Jack !  I  have  often  since  thought  of  his  bone- 
diction.  Dinner  was  at  last  over,  and  the  desert  fairly 
placed  upon  the  table,  when  the  feet  of  one  or  two 
horses  were  heard  clattering  into  the  court-yard,  and, 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  servant  announced  the  captain  of 
the  detachment  of  a  regiment  then  quartered  at  Dun- 
cannon  ;  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  him,  but  who 
was  not  announced,  entered  at  the  same  time ;  he  was 
a  gigantic,  gloomy,  harsh  looking  man,  and  when  the 
servant  returned,  the  officer  introduced  him  as  Mr. 
JLoffont,  the  new  chief  of  the  Feathered  and  Duncan- 
non  police.  This  man  was  universally  disliked  in  the 
country,  and  captain  Gore  knew  it  well ;  he  in  some 
measure  apologised  for  the  intrusion  of  both,  by  stating, 
he  had  been  that  morning  called  upon  by  Mr.  Loffbnt, 
to  give  assistance  to  the  police,  in  a  rencontre  with 
the  smugglers,  which  was  that  night  expected  on  our 
Bide  of  the  coast :  this  was,  I  believe,  unwelcome  in- 
telligence to  all,  but  to  none  more  than  myself;  an  un- 
defined dread  of  some  evil  that  might  happen  to  my 
poor  friend,  the  shrimp-gatherer,  took  possession  of  my 
mind ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  grandmamma,  even 
my  pine  apple  was  untasted.  I  have  since  learnt,  that 
when  the  ladies  withdrew,  captain  Gore  informed  the 
company  that  he  expected  some  of  his  men  to  meet 
them  at  the  termination  of  our  oak  belting ;  and,  he 
added,  "  he  was  convinced  Mr.  Herriott  would  render 
every  assistance  to  the  king's  men  in  such  a  cause." 
Mr.  Herriott  was  peaceably  inclined,  and  only  agreed 
to  go  to  the  beach  with  the  soldiers,  because  he  thought 
it  likely  he  might  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  parties. 
2G 
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Well  do  I  remember  the  breathless  anxiety  with  which 
I  watched  for  his  passing  through  the  great  entrance 
hall — it  was  useless ;  he  did  not  come  out  until  near 
midnight,  and  then  he  was  surrounded  by  gentlemen, 
who  all  spoke  in  an  under  tone;  at  last,  with  a  palpitat- 
ing heart,  I  heard  the  old  butler  ordered  to  bring  the 
long  double  barrelled  gun.  The  company  departed, 
and  I  seated  myself  in  the  nursery  window,  which 
overlooked  the  beautiful  plantations,  and  the  distant 
sea,  that  was  tranquilly  reposing  in  the  beams  of  the 
full  moon. 

Slowly  and  stealthily  did  the  party  proceed  to  the 
shore;  and  they  stole  in  silence,  and  in  safety  upon 
the  unfortunate  smugglers,  who  were  at  the  time  land- 
ing their  cargo  at  the  entrance  of  the  Otter's  hole.  A 
few  peasants  were  waiting  with  empty  cars,  to  convey 
away  their  purchases ,  and  the  gang  was,  evidently, 
unprepared  for  the  attack;  neither  party,  however, 
•wanted  courage ;  and  they  fought  man  to  man,  with 
desperate  resolution.  Loffont  was  foremost  in  the 
fray;  youth,  age,  and  manhood  alike,  felt  the  overpow- 
ering force  of  his  muscular  arm,  or  the  unerring  ball 
of  his  pistol.  Silently  and  darkly  did  he  fight,  more 
like  a  destroying  spirit  than  a  mortal  man.  At  length, 
in  the  midst  of  a  combat  that  had  given  him  more  than 
usual  trouble,  for  he  had  engaged  with  a  bold  and  dar- 
ing antagonist,  he  was  arrested  by  a  harsh,  growling 
voice,  like  the  deep  but  murmured  anger  of  an  African 
lion ;  and  his  arm  was  grasped  by  long  bony  fingers, 
that  seemed  the  outcasts  of  the  grave.  "  And  ye're 
here,  you,  who  crushed  my  brave,  my  eldest  boy ; — who 
eeduced,  from  her  innocent  home,  my  Kathleen — my 
daughter — my  dear,  dear  girl,  the  stamp  of  her  dear 
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mother ; — you,  who  drove  us  to  wandering  and  want ; 
•tand  back,  James ;  drop  ye'r  hoult  of  my  only  living 
child,  ye  hell  fiend,"  continued  the  agonised  old  man, 
as  he  shook  the  huge  frame  of  Loffbnt,  even  as  a  wil- 
low-wand ;  "  once  before,  when  my  boy  was  murdered, 
I  struggled  with  ye  for  his  life,  and  long  it  was ;  but 
ye  cast  me  from  ye  as  an  ould  tree,  but  now," — his 
eyes  glared  fearfully  upon  his  victim,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, smugglers  and  soldiers  remained  silent,  and  mo- 
tionless. 

Loffont  trembled  in  every  limb ;  he  felt  as  if  his 
hour  were  come,  and  turning  from  the  shrimp-gatherer, 
he  said,  "  pass  on,  John  Doherty,  enough  of  the  blood 
of  ye'r  house  is  already  on  my  head." 

The  old  man,  for  a  moment,  replied  not ;  but  then 
exclaimed,  "Revenge  for  my  children!"  Long  and 
desperate  was  the  struggle, — hand  to  hand,  foot  to 
foot, — until,  as  they  neared  the  overhanging  edge  of 
the  precipitous  cliff,  the  shrimp-gatherer  grappled  the 
throat  of  his  adversary ;  one  step  more ;  and  both  went 
crashing  against  the  pointed  rocks,  until  the  deep, 
heavy  splash  in  the  ocean,  announced  that  the  con- 
test was  over. 

Instant  relief  was  afforded,  and  they  were  both  drag- 
ged out  of  the  water,  still  clasped,  as  in  the  death- 
etruggle.  Loffont — his  harsh  and  demon-like  features 
blackened  and  swollen  by  suffocation — was  indeed  a 
corpse ;  and,  although  Doherty  was  living,  and  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  it  was  evident  his  spirit  was 
on  the  wing.  Still  did  he  grasp  his  antagonist's  throat; 
and,  even  when  besought  by  Mr.  Herriott  to  relax  hig 
hold,  he  raised  himself  slowly  on  his  elbow,  and  turned 
a  steady  gaze  upon  the  features  of  one  he  had  hated 
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even  unto  death.  His  son  knelt  by  his  side — his  heart 
full,  almost  to  bursting,  with  agonized  feeling.  In  the 
meantime  the  contest  between  the  people  and  the  sol- 
diery and  police  was  renewed,  and  every  inch  of  cliff 
was  vigorously  disputed. 

"  James,"  said  the  dying  man,  as  his  glazed  eye  fol- 
lowed the  bloody  contest,  upon  which  the  full  moon 
cast  her  bright  and  tranquil  beams; — "James — the 
boat — they'll  be  beaten  off— but  the  boat — gain  the 
ship.  I  do  not  blame  the  young  lady  (he  continued, 
looking  at  Mr.  Herriott,)  she  tould  me  what  she  knew ; 
nor  am  I  sorry — to  say  sorry — for  my  murdered  chil- 
dren now  can  rest  in  their  graves — their  murderer  is 
punished." 

"  Jack,"  interrupted  Mr.  Herriott,  "  for  God's  sake 
think  of  the  few  moments  you  have  to  live — think  of, 
where  you  are  going." 

"  Ay,  Sir,  if  God  would  spare  me  to  make  my  soul, 
now  I  might  think  and  pray  to  him — but  before— could 
I  think  of  any  but  thim,  who  are  in  heaven  ?  Now 
God — God  have  mercy  on  a  poor  sinful  man !" — His 
hands  were  clenched  in  prayer — when  a  loud  shout 
from  the  peasantry,  which  was  repeated  by  a  thousand 
echoes  along  the  rocky  shore,  announced  that  they  had 
beaten  their  opponents  fairly  off;  the  old  man  started — 
waved  his  hands  wildly  over  his  head,  as  in  triumph — 
fell  back — and  expired  on  his  son's  bosom. 

The  smugglers  escaped  to  the  vessel,  and  the  youth 
bore  off  to  it  the  dead  body  of  his  father.  Mr.  Her- 
riott was  perfectly  safe  amid  the  lawless  gang,  for  he 
was  never  known  to  commit  an  unjust,  an  unkind,  or 
even  an  immoderate  action.  The  ship's  crew  and  the 
peasantry  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  carrying  with 
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them  as  much  of  the  brandy  and  tobacco  as  had  been 
landed,  for  they  knew  that  the  police  would  shortly 
return  with  a  reinforcement ;  and  in  one  or  two  mo- 
ments Mr.  Herriott  found  himself  alone,  with  the 
corpse  of  Loffont,  on  the  wild  sea-shore ;  not  quite 
alone,  I  should  say ;  the  dog  of  the  shrimp-gatherer, 
poor  Crab,  came  smelling  to  the  strand  where  his  mas- 
ter's body  had  lain,  raised  his  little  voice  in  weak  and 
pitiful  bowlings  to  the  receding  barque,  and  finally 
laid  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  watchful  Nep- 
tune, who  had  never  deserted  his  master's  side.  From 
that  hour  the  noble  animal  became  the  protector  of  the 
low-born  cur ;  and  never  suffered  his  humble  friend  to 
receive  either  insult  or  injury. 

The  body  of  the  wretched  man,  who  had  met  with 
so  shocking  a  death,  was  conveyed  to  our  house — it 
was  buried — but  few  attended  the  funeral,  which  in 
Ireland  is  always  a  mark  of  disrespect  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  history  of  poor  Jack  became 
generally  known;  he  had  once  a  home,  and  all  the 
joys  which  home  can  give — a  wife,  two  sons,  and  one 
lovely  daughter,  the  pride  of  her  father's  life,  and  of 
her  native  village.  She  was  seduced  by  this  villain, 
this  Loffont,  under  the  promise  of  honourable  union — 
her  heart  broke !  She  was  found  one  morning  a  stif- 
fened corpse  at  her  father's  door,  with  a  snow  shroud 
for  her  covering,  and  the  cold  ice  of  December  for  her 
bed.  Then  her  mother  quietly  and  calmly  laid  down 
and  died :  the  fountain  of  her  tears  had  dried — her 
heart  withered  within  her  bosom. 

The  husband  and  father  was  rendered  wild  and  deso- 
late, and  became  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes,  and 
•wore  that  nothing  but  blood  should  wash  out  the  me- 
2o2 
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mory  of  his  daughter's  shame.  He  joined  a  party  of 
smugglers,  with  his  eldest  boy,  whom,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  police,  he  saw  shot  and  stabbed  by  the 
same  hand  that  had  brought  sin  and  death  to  his  happy 
dwelling.  He  was  so  much  injured  himself  in  this 
engagement  as  to  be  unable  to  remain  at  sea ;  so  he 
wandered  along  the  sea-shore,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  officers  stationed  on  the  preventive  ser- 
vice, and  directing  the  movements  of  the  vessel  in 
which  his  youngest  son  had  embarked.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  great  anxiety  he  manifested  to  ascertain 
who  was  to  dine  at  our  house  on  that  eventful  day — 
dreading,  doubtless,  that  the  officers  were  on  the  look 
out  for  the  expected  ship ;  he  could  not  have  known 
that  LofFont  was  so  near  his  usual  haunts ;  for,  from, 
the  fearful  nature  of  his  revenge,  I  am  certain  he 
would  have  stopped  at  nothing  to  shed  his  blood.  Yet 
Jack  had  fine  qualities ;  but  his  bad  passions  had  been 
foully  awakened,  and  the  mild  and  beautiful  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  to  him  almost  unknown. 

Alas,  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  gentle  means  to 
instruct  the  noble  peasantry  of  Ireland  in  the  nature 
of  religious  and  social  duty !  When  reason  and  reli- 
gion take  the  place  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  Irish  character  burst  forth  in  all 
its  energy  and  splendour,  and  be  as  much  distinguished 
for  its  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  it  is  now  for  its  wit 
and  bravery.  [MRS.  s.  c.  HALL.] 
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STANZAS. 

I  'VE  sat  and  seen  one  bright  wave  chase 

Its  fellow  on  the  strand, 
Then  fall  away,  nor  leave  a  trace 

Upon  the  printless  sand — 
Though  scarce  the  pebbles  felt  the  shock, 
The  waves  have  worn  the  solid  rock ! 

I  Ve  sat  and  heard  the  autumn  wind 

Amid  the  branches  play, 
So  softly  mild,  so  blandly  kind, 

It  scarcely  stirred  the  spray — 
Yet  soon  it  bore  spring's  verdant  birth, 
To  wither  on  its  native  earth. 

I  Ve  sat  and  seen  the  evening  sun 

Sink  from  the  golden  sky, 
His  long  bright  race  of  glory  run, 

And  close  his  golden  eye : 
So  slow  he  passed,  scarce  changed  the  light, 
And  yet  he  left  the  world  in  night 

And  like  yon  sea  is  human  life, 

Events,  like  billows,  roll; 
Moment  on  moment,  strife  on  strife, 

That  change  us,  to  the  soul ; 
And  joys,  like  autumn  leaves,  fall  fast- 
Hope  sets — and  being's  light  is  past 

I  Ve  stood  on  earth's  most  daring  height, 
And  seen  day's  ruler  rise, 
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In  his  magnificence  of  light 

To  triumph  through  the  skies, 
And  all  the  darkness  of  the  world, 
Far  from  his  shining  presence  hurled. 

All,  too,  that  fades  upon  the  earth, 

Too  weak  to  linger  here, 
Re-blossoms  with  a  second  birth, 

To  deck  the  coming  year ; 
Shall  hope,  then,  man's  eternal  dower, 
Be  frailer  than  a  failing  flower ! 

Ah  no !  like  autumn  leaves  that  die, 

That  bloom  again  in  spring, 
Fresh  joys  shall  rise  from  those  gone  by, 

And  purer  incense  bring ; 
And  when,  like  suns,  Hope  sets  in  night, 
Shall  he  not  beam  from  worlds  more  bright 
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THEY  tell  me,  love!  in  Christian  isles 

A  wife  may  freely  roam, 
And  give  to  all,  the  joyous  smiles 

We  keep  to  bless  our  home. 

They  call  us  slaves !  they  cannot  know 

Affection's  gentlest  tone ! 
How  fondly  true  the  heart  will  glow 

That  beats  for  one  alone ! 
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Say,  can  I  want,  when  thou  art  near, 

A  crowd  to  make  me  gay  ? 
Or  the  dull  moments  could  they  cheer, 

If  thou  wert  far  away  ? 

Ah !  then — alas,  I  could  but  raise 

These  prattlers  on  my  knee, 
Teach  them  to  lisp  in  Allah's  praise, 

And  blend  a  prayer  for  thee. 

No,  no  !  my  love — for  me  no  isles 
Where  Christian  wives  would  roam  ! 

I  only  seek  my  infants'  smiles, 
And  thee  to  bless  my  home. 

[ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR.] 


THE  ANGEL  OF  TIME. 

THE  angel  of  time  being  commissioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world,  made  a  proclamation 
that  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  years  of  additional 
life  to  bestow  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Ills 
trumpet  echoed  far  and  wide,  penetrating  the  cities, 
the  valleys,  the  mountains,  and  reaching  the  utter- 
most extremes  of  the  universe.  The  people  flocked 
eagerly  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  to  prefer  their 
claims  to  a  portion  of  the  beneficent  gift ;  but  it  was 
surprising  to  see  that  the  crowd  consisted  of  the  aged 
alone.  The  children  were  enjoying  their  useful  sports, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  proclamation ;  the  youths 
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and  maidens  were  wandering  in  the  labyrinths  of  love; 
and  the  men  and  women  of  a  middle  age,  were  too 
much  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  life  to  think  on  death. 

The  first  who  preferred  his  petition  for  a  few  addi- 
tional years,  was  an  old  man  of  fourscore  and  up- 
wards, bent  almost  double  with  age. 

"  Thou  doubtless  wishest  to  live  a  little  longer  for 
the  sake  of  thy  children,  and  the  companions  of  thy 
youth  ?"  said  the  angel. 

"  Alas  !"  cried  the  old  man,  "  they  are  all  dead." 

"  Thou  art  in  possession  of  wealth  and  honours  1" 

"  Alas,  no  !  I  have  lost  my  good  name,  and  am  mise- 
rably poor.  Yet  I  wish  to  live  till  I  am  a  hundred, 
and  enjoy  life  yet  a  little  longer." 

The  angel  bestowed  upon  him  the  privilege  of  living 
a  hundred  years,  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing 
and  trembling. 

The  next  applicant  for  lengthened  years  was  a  feeble 
old  man,  who  was  carried  on  a  litter.  When  he  had 
preferred  his  request,  the  angel  replied — 

"  I  understand.  Thou  art  enamoured  of  the  charms 
of  women,  of  the  beauties  of  the  earth,  the  waters,  and 
the  skies,  and  wishest  to  behold  them  yet  a  few  years 
more?" 

"  I  am  blind  these  ten  years,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Thou  art  delighted  with  the  music  of  the  birds, 
and  murmuring  of  the  waters,  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  all  the  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and  wish- 
est  to  enjoy  them  a  little  longer!" 

"  I  am  deaf,  and  scarcely  hear  the  sound  of  thy 
trumpet." 

"  Thou  art  fond  of  the  delicacies  of  food  T' 

u  Alas  I  my  feeble  health  will  not  permit  of  such  m- 
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diligences.  I  have  lived  on  milk  and  crusts  of  bread 
these  seven  years  past,  and  more.  I  am  a  miserably 
sickly  old  man." 

"  And  still  thou  wishest  to  lengthen  out  thy  miseries, 
What  pleasure  dost  thou  enjoy  in  this  life  1" 

"The  pleasure  of  living,"  said  the  old  man;  and 
the  angel  granted  him  a  few  years  more. 

The  third  who  approached  the  footstool  of  the  angel 
was  a  decrepit  female,  almost  bent  to  the  earth,  and 
trembling  with  a  palsy.  Her  teeth  were  gone — her 
eyes  buried  deep  in  their  dark  blue  sockets — her 
cheeks  hollow  and  fleshless,  and  she  could  hardly  pre- 
fer her  request,  for  an  incessant  cough,  which  drowned 
her  voice,  and  almost  choked  her. 

"I  am  come,"  said  she,  "to  beg  a  score  of  years, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cypress 
trees  I  have  planted  over  the  graves  of  my  husband, 
my  children,  my  grand-children,  and  the  rest  of  my 
dear  relatives,  spring  up  and  flourish  before  I  die.  I 
am  bereft  of  all  that  were  near  and  dear  to  me ;  I  stand 
alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  speak  for  me ;  I  be- 
seech thee,  oh!  beneficent  angel,  to  grant  my  re- 
quest !" 

"Though  I  grant  thee  lengthened  days,  I  cannot  re- 
move thy  infirmities  and  sufferings.  They  will  in- 
crease upon  thee,"  answered  the  angel. 

"  I  care  not,  since  I  shall  know  they  cannot  kill  me 
before  my  time." 

"  Take  thy  wish,"  said  the  angel,  smiling ;  "  go  and 
be  happy." 

"  Strange !"  cried  a  learned  man  who  had  come  to 
petition  for  a  few  years  to  complete  an  explanation 
of  the  apocalypse,  and  had  witnessed  the  scene. 
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"Strange,"  cried  he,  curling  his  lip  in  scorn,  "that  the 
most  helpless  and  miserable  of  human  beings  should 
still  covet  a  life  divested  of  all  its  enjoyments !" 

"  Silence,  fool !"  replied  the  angel  in  a  voice  of  in- 
effable contempt;  "it  rather  becomes  thee,  ignorant 
mortal,  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Providence,  which, 
having  ordained  that  men  should  live  to  be  old,  merci- 
fully decreed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  love  of  life 
should  supply  the  absence  of  all  its  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. Go !  take  thy  wish,  and  finish  thy  commentary 
on  the  apocalypse."  [j.  K.  PAULDING.] 


TRUE  DIGNITY. 

TRUE  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself, 
In  lowliness  of  heart  [WORDSWORTH.] 


THE  END. 


